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I 
THE VALKYRIES AND THE IRISH WAR-GODDESSES 


N an appendix to the first and most complete study of the Irish war- 

goddesses, C. Lottner called attention to their resemblance to the val- 
kyries and pointed particularly to the following apparent similarities: 

(1) The valkyries, like the war-goddesses, appear alone or in groups of three. 

(2) Like the war-goddesses, they are often companions of single heroes. 

(3) Like the war-goddesses, they appear in the form of birds. 

(4) The Germanic cognate of Irish Bodb, a war-goddess, the Cathubodua of a 
continental inscription, appears in Baduhenna, the name of a Germanic goddess 
mentioned by Tacitus. 


Lottner concluded that these similarities must have been caused by inter- 
change of ideas beiween the Celts and Germanic peoples on the Conti- 
nent.! 

In the light of resee~ch since Lottner’s time, his conclusion is not in 
itself unlikely. Comparative study of the Celtic and Germanic vocabu- 
laries has shown that, during their contact on the Continent, the Celts 
and Germanic peoples very probably influenced each other in politics, 
poetry, and religion;? but the details by which Lottner supported his 
hypothesis are not satisfactory. Except for his observation on Germanic 
Badu-, Lottner considered similarities only between Irish and Scandi- 
navian. Such similarities, as later research has shown, might be attributed 


1C. Lottner, Revue Celtique, 1 (1870), 55-57, an appendix to W. M. Hennessy’s article, 
“The Ancient Irish Goddesses of War,” ibid., pp. 32-55. The traditional term ‘‘war- 
goddesses” is retained here as the name of a class of beings appearing in Irish literature 
whose nature the following remarks will perhaps help to clarify. ‘“War-witches” or ‘“‘war- 
demons” would be equally appropriate names, but there can be no objection to the use of 
the traditional term as long as it is understood that nothing regarding the nature of the 
beings so named is implied. 

2 The material has been most completely collected by G. S. Lane, ‘“The Germano-Celtic 
Vocabulary,” Language, 1x (1933), 244-264. The cultural significance of the vocabulary 
has been recently discussed by C. S. Elston in The Earliest Relations between Celts and 
Germans (London, 1934). Elston admits mutual influence but denies “‘historical justifica- 
tion for the assumption that the Celts ever dominated the Germans” (p. 186). Most 
students of the subject, however, are inclined to believe that the evidence points to some 
sort of Celtic supremacy and even J. Pokorny, who is not an adherent of the extreme Celtic 
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2 The Valkyries and Irish War-Goddesses 
to the later contact between the Vikings and the Irish rather than to the 
earlier Celto-Germanic contact on the Continent.* 

More recent investigators have, consequently, either ignored or re- 
jected Lottner’s theory. Schullerus,* Neckel,5 and Krappe® say nothing 
about the Celtic question in their extensive treatments of the valkyries. 
Golther,’ the first to make clearly the important distinction between the 
Scandinavian valkyries and the earlier valkyries of the English and the 
continental Germans,® is willing to admit that certain traits of the val- 
kyries in the Helgi-poems may be due to Irish influence on the Vikings,°® 
but rejects the notion that the continental and English valkyries owed 
anything to the Celts. He mentions the Greek xjpes and the Irish war- 
goddesses, and notices that the idisi of the Merseburg Charm seem to 





school, accuses Elston of mishandling the evidence in a severe review, ZfcPh, xx (1936), 
526-527. cf. also M. L. Sjoestedt’s review, Revue Celtique, t1 (1934), 305-309. For other 
points of view on the question v. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Premiers Habitants de 
?’ Europe (Paris, 1889), 1, 336-339; O. Bremer, ‘‘Ethnographie der germanischen Stimme,” 
in Pauls Grundriss* (Strassburg, 1900), m1, 797-789; R. Much, Deutsche Stammeskunde 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1928), pp. 197-202. 
3 Viking influence on the Irish was first studied by H. Zimmer in ‘‘Keltische Beitrige,” 
ZfdA, xxx (1888), 195-334; xxxu (1889), 129-220; xxxv (1891), 1-172. A pioneer in 
the field, Zimmer, it is now generally recognized, overstated his case. K. Meyer, ‘“‘Nordisch- 
Irisches,” Berliner Sitzungsberichte (1918), pp. 1030, 1042-47, while he accepts Zimmer’s 
chief conclusion that there was extensive Viking influence in Ireland, warns against his the- 
ory of the Scandinavian origin of the Finn cycle and his interpretation of Ferdiad. A critical 
treatment of the Scandinavian loan-words in Irish is offered by C. J. S. Marstrander, 
Bidrag til det norske Sprogs Historie i Irland (Kristiania, 1915). For a recent study of 
reminiscences of the Vikings among Celtic peoples v. R. Th. Christiansen, The Vikings and 
the Viking Wars in Irish and Gaelic Tradition (Oslo, 19. .). S. Bugge initiated the study of 
Irish influence on the Scandinavians. v. his Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns 
Oprindelse, Férste Rekke (Christiania, 1881-1889); Bidrag til den Aildste Skaldedigtnings 
Historie (Christiania, 1894); Helge-Digiene (Kjgbenhavn, 1896); Norsk Sagaskrivning og 
Sagafortelling i Irland (Kristiania, 1908). S. Bugge’s work was continued by A. Bugge; 
v. e.g. his Vesterlandenes Indflydelse paa Nordboernes og serlig Nordmandenes ydre Kultur, 
Levesat, og Samfundsforhold i Vikingetiden (Christiania, 1905); “Entstehung und Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit der islindischen Saga,” ZfdA, 11 (1909), 25-38; Norges Historie, 1*, (Kristiania, 
1910), pp. 298-303. In a thorough study, ‘Tors Fard till Utgird,” Danske Studier (1910), 
pp. 65-105, 145-182, C. W. von Sydow has demonstrated the Irish origin of an Icelandic 
myth. v. also the recent studies of A. H. Krappe, “L’Origine irlandaise d’un Episode 
de la Halfs Saga,” Revue Celtique, xtv11 (1930), 401-405, and of F. Mossé, “Sur le Nom 
d’Homme ‘Ketill’,” Revue Celtique, . (1933), 248-253. 
4 A. Schullerus, “‘Zur Kritik des altnordischen Valhollglaubens,” PBB, x, 221-282. 
5G. Neckel, Walhall, Studien tiber germanischen Jenseitsglauben (Dortmund, 1913). 
6 A. H. Krappe, ‘‘The Valkyries,” MLR, xx1 (1926), 55-73. 
7 W. Golther ‘Studien zur germanischen Sagengeschichte. 1 Der Valkyrjenmythus,” 
Miinchener Abhandlungen, philosophisch-philologische Classe, xviir (1890), 399-438. 
8 Op. cit., p. 402. cf. the insistence of J. de Vries on a sharp distinction between Scandi- 
navian and southern material, Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte, 1 (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1935), Vorwort. 9 Op. cit., p. 423. 
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Charles Donahue 3 


resemble them, but adds that such figures are common among the Indo- 
European peoples and that there is no doubt of their independent ori- 
gin and development.'® In the most recent treatment of the subject, 
de Vries remarks that the earlier valkyries were like the xjpes and the 
Irish war-goddesses, but does not express any opinion on the signifi- 
cance of the resemblance." Much mentions the Cathubodua inscripticn 
in connection with Baduhenna and the Bodvildr of the Velundarkvida," 
but otherwise Lottner’s opinion has not been seriously considered in 
studies of the valkyries. Perhaps a re-examination of the question, in the 
light of developments since Lottner’s time and with a much stricter con- 
trol over the dating of both the Germanic and Celtic material,'* may serve 
to call tne attention of future students of the valkyries to the Irish 
material and the problems which it raises. 

The scanty available evidence indicates that the English and the con- 
tinental Germanic tribes knew of female battle-demons whose name and 
functions connect them with the more poetical Viking valkyries. In Old 
English, the word welcyrge, the exact equivalent of Old Icelandic 
valkyrja, seems to have been applied to female demons who were con- 
nected with war and viewed with sensations of horror.'* The word is used 
to gloss Erinyes,® Tisiphone,® Allecto," and Bellona.'* Wright, by a 
textual emendation, makes the word translate Parcae also.’ We need 
not accept Wright’s emendation, however, to conclude that the Old 
English valkyries had something to do with the fates of men. The name 
means “choosers of the slain,” i.e. those who picked the men who were to 
fall on the battlefield.?° 

In Scandinavian literature, the valkyries seem to be associated with 

10 Op. cit., p. 404. 

1 Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte, 11 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1937), p. 384. J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie 1v (Berlin, 1876), p. 354, noticed the similarity between the xjpes 
and the valkyries. The Chadwicks, The Growth of Literature (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 207, 
641-642, were also struck by the resemblance between the war-goddesses and the valkyries. 

%R. Much, ‘‘Der germanische Himmelsgott,” Festgabe Heinzel (Halle, 1898), p. 247; 
cf. also Deutsche Stammeskunde, p. 45. 

3 A similar method has been used by W. Krause in hi: study, Lie Kenning als typische 
Stilfigur der germanischen und keltischen Dichtersprache (Halle, 1930). Krause shows that 
the kenning as we find it in Germanic is to be found elsewhere only in Celtic. True kennings 
are found in early runic inscriptions where there can be no question of Irish influence. Con- 
sequently the kenning in Celtic and Germanic must have originated when the two peoples 
were in contact on the continent. 

™ For a collection of the Old English material ». R. Jente, ‘‘Die mythologischen Aus- 
driicke im altenglischen Wortschatz,” Anglistische Forschungen, tvi (1921), p. 209. 

% T. Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies. Second edition by R. P. Wiilcker 
(London, 1884), 19.44, 25.27, 417.12. 

16 Idem. 50.40, i89.11. 17 Idem, 347.32, 533.26. 18 Idem, 360.3, 527.17. 

19 Tdem, 189.12, and note. Wiilcker, ibid., rejects the suggestion. 

20 Neckel, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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birds of prey.” This association is so reminiscent of the Irish war- 
goddesses that one might be tempted to consider it a later borrowing. 
In the Old English Exodus, however, a raven, hovering in anticipation 
over an army, is described as wealceasiga, ‘‘the slain-choosing one.” It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that a connection with birds of prey was char- 
acteristic of the common Germanic valkyries. 

The word welcyrge occurs twice in Wulfstan, both times in connection 
with the word wicca, wizard.» Wulfstan seems to have had in mind not 
female divinities but human beings with supernatural powers. Wiccan 
and welcyrjan are those who do the devil’s work. The human valkyries, 
like their superhuman sisters, were apparently regarded with horror. 

Nowhere in the south is there any definite indication that the valkyries 
had prophetic powers such as they seem to have had occasionally in 
Scandinavian literature. But, like their Scandinavian descendants, the 
Germanic valkyries were choosers of the slain. The notion of fatality is 
so closely connected with the notion of prophecy that separate Irish 
influence need not be assumed to account for the prophetic powers of 
the Scandinavian valkyries. In the Darradarlj6d a group of valkyries 
weaving the fate of the leaders in the battle of Clontarf are both be- 
stowers of fate and prophetesses.” 

No cognate of Old English welcyrge is found in the continental Ger- 
manic languages, but the Old High German Merseburg Charm tells of 
“noble ladies’’ (idisi) who “bound fetters’”’ and “hindered the army.’”6 
In the Grimnismd4l a valkyrie called Herfjgtur is mentioned.?” The word 
means literally “army-fetter,” “war-fetter.’*As a common noun it means 
a terrifying weakness that comes over the warrior, hindering his ability 
and presaging his death.*® This weakness was apparently thought of as 
the work of the valkyrie. The noble ladies of the Germanic charm seem 
to correspond to the Scandinavian valkyries.*® The continental Germans 


2», Neckel, op. cit., p. 79. One might add that pérbjgrn Hornklofi in his Haraldskvuedi 
presenis a valkyrie in conversation with a raven. For the poem v. F. Jonsson, Den norsk- 
islandske Skjaldedigtning (K¢benhavn og Kristinia, 1912-1915), IB, 22-25. 

2 Exodus, |. 164, ed. G. P. Krapp, The Junius Manuscript (New York, 1931). Cf. Neckel, 
op. cit., p. 78; Golther, op. cit., p. 415. 

% A. S. Napier, Wulfstan (Berlin, 1883), pp. 165, note, and 298. 

% Tdem., p. 298. % Edited by J. Jonsson, ox, —_ edigtning, IB, 389-391. 

% W. Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (Halle */S  ‘. 75), p. 83. 

27 Grimnismdl, 36.5, ed. G. Neckel in Edda (Heide! :. 1927). 

28 F. Jonsson, Lexicon Poeticum (K¢benhavn, 1931), s 

2° Passages illustrating this meaning are cited by K. Maurer in “Die Valkyrjen Hlékk 
und Herfjétr,” ZfdM, u (1885), 341-343. v. also G. Neckel, op. cit., p. 75. 

30 Jacob Grimm first connected the name Herfjotur with the Merseburg Charm. ». his 
Deutsche Mythologie tv, p. 352. The valkyrie-name Higkk Grimm translates catena. He is 
followed by Neckel, Joc. cit.; Jonsson, Lexicon, s.v. however, gives another meaning for H/@kk. 
Herfjetur alone is enough to connect the idisi of the Charm with the valkyries. Cf. also R. 
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had stories of women who chained men and hindered armies.** 

The pleasant Scandinavian valkyrie who brought wine to the heroes 
in Valhalla was a late development. She had a common Germanic 
ancestress who was a more sinister being, the cause of men’s death in 
battle, and also a vaguer being, not distinctly different from other un- 
pleasant females such as witches and Mahren.® This original lack of dis- 
tinction is reflected in folk-belief. In Oldenburg the Mafre is still called 
Walriderske.** This word must derive from a time when nightmares and 
valkyries were not clearly distinguished. Neckel® finds traces of the 
Mahre even in the Scandinavian valkyries. 

The Irish war-goddesses were similar to the common Germanic valkyr- 
ies. They also were dreadful, witch-like beings, associated with birds of 
prev, who prophesied of battles. This much is apparent even from early 
passages where there can be little question of Viking influence. In a 
passage of the Tain Bo Cualnge which Thurneysen considers to be one of 
the oldest portions and hence to date from the first half of the eighth 
century,® the author, presumably wishing to give his work a classical 
touch, tells how Allecto came to the Dun Bull of Cooley.*’ Either the 
author himself or a glossator explains that Allecto is the same as the 
Morrigu, a war-goddess. The author must have substituted Allecto for 
the Morrigu of the native tradition. In doing so he shows that he con- 
sidered the Morrigu a dreadful being.** Morrigu comes, furthermore, in 
the form of a bird,®* and gives a prophecy in “rhetoric.”*° The meaning 





Kégel’s attempt to ascertain the linguistic relation between Norse dis and German idis, 
“Tdis und Walkiire,” PBB, xvr (1892), 502-508. 

31 The English may have had similar stories. The fettering of warriors is one of the tricks 
attributed to the devil in the Old English Solomon and Saturn: hwilum he [folme] gefeterad / 
faeges mannes, / handa gehefega®, / Sonne ne zt hilde sceall / wid lad werud / lifes tiligan. 
(Il. 158-160, ed. Wiilker, Bibliothek, u* (Leipzig, 1898). 

® Eiriksmdl, 1. 9, 10, ed. Jonsson, Skjaldedigtning, IB, 164. 

% Cf. H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age (Cambridge, 1912), p. 412. 

* E. Mogk in J. Hoops, Reallexicon der germanischen Altertumskunde (Strassburg, 1911- 
1913), s.v. Alp. % Op. cit., p. 77. 

% R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und Kénigsage (Halle */S., 1921), pp. 96, 110-113. 
I suppose by Grundtext (p. 96) Thurneysen means the text found in the lost Urhandschrift 
(p. 111) which he places in the first half of the eighth century (ibid.). 

37 The text, according to Thurneysen, “‘Zur Tain Bo Cuailnge,” ZfcPh, x (1915), 208, 
reads as follows: Cein bater di(du) intsloig octochim maige breg forrumai allechtu colleic 
nochisi inmorrigansom indeilb euin comboi forsin chorthi hitemair cualngi 7 asbert frisin- 
tarb. Cf. J. Strachan and J. G. Keefe, The Tain Bo Cuailnge from the Yellow Book of Lecan 
(Dublin, 1912), p. 32. 

%8 Thurneysen conjectures (‘Zur Tain,” p. 208) that he had in mind Vergil’s description 
of Allecto (4'neid, v1, 323 ff.). The Old English glossator explained Allecto as a valkyrie, 
cf. supra, note 18. 

In the Tain Bo Regamain, ed. E. Windisch, Irische Texte, 1 (Leipzig, 1887), 245, the 
Morrigu transforms herself into a black bird. H. Hubert, basing his opinion on traditions 
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of the Morrigu’s prophecy is obscure, but it is clear that she foretells a 
war and many deaths. Ravens are mentioned twice. Apparently Bobd, 
another war-goddess, is also referred to. Before the battle of Garech 
and Ilgarech the Morrigu makes another prophecy of war in which ravens 
are again mentioned.“ Bobd is named in the “rhetoric” in which Loeg 
arouses the men of Ulster to battle.” 

The witch-like character of the war-goddesses is also attested early. 
In a ninth-century gloss, the words, lamia, monstrum in femine figura, 
are explained by the word morrigain.® Striking later evidence is afforded 
by the Togail na Tebe“ where Jocasta is called a morrigu. In one place in 
the Tain Bo Cualnge® the Morrigu appears as an old woman. On the 
other hand, a connection between the war-goddesses and spirits such as 
the Mahre seems to be indicated by the name Morrigu, if Stokes and 
others are right in their opinion that the first element, mor-, is cognate 
with German Mahre.* 

No one would question Golther’s assertion that among Celts and 
Germanic peoples ideas of baleful spirits similar to the Greek xjjpes may 
be found. It is a likely, although not a necessary assumption that all 
these peoples inherited such ideas, together with their language, from 
the Indo-Europeans. It is remarkable, however, that a parallel process of 
specification seems to have taken place in Celtic and Germanic. A group 
of such sinister beings came to be thought of as particularly concerned 
with the fate of men in battle. Associated with birds of prey, they visit 
battléfields and prophesy of battles.‘7 These activities give them their 
distinct character as a class. Occasionally, however, they reveal their 
origin in a larger and vaguer group of malevolent spirits. Since we know 





reported in Livy, believed that the Celts in Italy had stories of divinities who appeared on 
battlefields in the form of crows. v. his Les Celtes depuis l’époque de la Téne (Paris, 1932), 
pp. 37-38. 

4° On these “rhetorics” v. Thurneysen, Kénigsage, pp. 54-55. They are probably the 
oldest elements in the Tain. v. idem., pp. 110-112. All versions of this prophecy together 
with some suggestions as to the interpretation are printed by Windisch, Tain Bo Cualnge 
(Leipzig, 1905), pp. 186-189. 

4 The texts in Windisch, Tain Bo Cualnge, pp. 828-833. Although it must have been 
introduced early, this “rhetoric” may not have belonged originally to the Tain Bo Cualnge. 
v. Thurneysen, Kénigsage, p. 209, note 2. ® Windisch, Tain Bo Cualnge, pp. 838-841. 

 W. Stokes and J. Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus (Cambridge, 1901), 1, 2. 

“ Ed. by G. Calder (Cambridge, 1922), 1. 88. 

“ Lecan version, ed. Strachan and O’Keeffe, 1. 1748. 

# W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, xm (1891), 128; F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1934), s.v. mare; A. Walde, Vergeichendes Worterbuch . . . heraus- 
gegeben von J. Pokorny (Berlin and Leipzig, 1930-1932), m, 277. 

47 Thus war-goddess and valkyries had common differences from the xfjpes who brought 
all kinds of evils—filth, sickness, and blindness as well as death in battle. They seem to 
have been connected with death in battle only in so far as they were connected with all 
kinds of deaths. ». Malten in Pauly-Wissova, Suppl. rv, 883-900. 
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that the Celts and the Germanic peoples were in intimate contact, it is at 
least a reasonable assumption that this development did not take place 
independently but that mutual influences were at work.*® 

Once some likelihood has been established, on quite other grounds, 
that the war-goddesses and the valkyries were the results of a common 
Celto-Germanic development, it is possible to examine the implications 
of the one argument of Lottner which is still valid, the fact that Irish 
Bodb is cognate with the first element in Germanic Baduhenna,* the 
name of a divinity mentioned by Tacitus to whom a grove, apparently 
in Frisian territory, was dedicated.® Because of the clear connection 
between Badu- and Old English beadu, Old Icelandic 5g, battle,® it is 


48 The assumptions defended here, that the close connection of Celts and Germanic 
peoples led to the common development of material inherited, originally, perhaps, from the 
Indo-Europeans by both peoples is borne out by the fact that a similar process seems to 
have taken place in the case of a large number of words which appear in both languages in 
forms indicating that they were, in each language, regularly developed from Indo-European 
forms, but which, nevertheless, show similarities in meaning and use, as opposed to their 
cognates in other Indo-European languages. e.g. cf. Irish orbe, Gothic arbi, inheritance, 
with Greek opgavés, orphaned; Irish gae, Gallo-Latin gaesum, Old English gar, spear, with 
Greek xalos, shepherd’s staff; Irish run, secret, Old English run, secret, whisper, rune, with 
Sanskrit rauti, howls. cf. Lane, op. cit. et infra, note, 51. A similar assumption is made by 
de Vries, op. cit., 1, 195-196, concerning the matres in Celtic and Germanic. There is no 
evidence that the valkyries are the result of ideas developed exclusively by the Celts and 
borrowed by the Germanic peoples at a comparatively late period. Some believe, however, 
that such was the case with the matres. of. K. Helm, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, 1 
(Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 391-411. 

4», Lane, op. cit., p. 246; Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., 1, 126. Old English beadu and Old 
Icelandic bgd, battle, are cognate. There are no words certainly cognate outside of Celtic 
and Germanic. There are no means of telling whether the word was borrowed from one 
people by the other before the Germanic sound-shift or whether it was inherited irom 
Indo-European by both independently. 5° Tacitus, Annales, tv, 73. 

5 The suggestion of Th. von Grienberger, PBB, xrx (1894), 532-533, that the word is a 
Roman graph for Germanic *badu-wenna, *‘the violent in battle,” the second element of 
which is to be connected with Old High German winna, strife, is accepted by M. Schénfeld, 
Worterbuch der altgermanischen Personen- und Véikernamen (Heidelberg, 1911), s.v., and 
tentatively by R. Much, Himmelsgott, p. 274. K. Miillenhoff, ZfdA, rx (1853), 240-241, 
likewise had considered the 4 due to a Roman scribe but held that the name was uncom- 
pounded and the -enna a suffixal element. T. Siebs’s suggestion, ZfdPk, xx1v (1892), 147, 
that Baduhenna was a god, the second element of whose name is to be connected with the 
Germanic root *hen-, *han-, which appears also in the inscription to Mercurius Channo, 
has apparently not found any supporters, cf. S. Gutenbrunner, “Die germanischen Gétter- 
namen der antiken Inschriften,” Rheinische Beitrdge und Hiilfsbiicher zur germanischen 
Philologie und Volkskunde, xx1v (Halle, 1936), p. 57. H. Jaekel’s, ZfdPh, xx (1890), 268, 
equation of Baduhenna and the Bede of the Mars Thingsus inscription is wholly untenable 
on linguistic grounds. O. Bremer, ZfdPh, xxi (1890), 252, suggests, bece wuse of the ending, 
that the name is Celtic. If this is true, it must have been borrowed be‘ ore the Germanic 
change of 0 to a. The existence of the common noun Old English beadu, t ttle, in Germanic 
makes it more likely that the goddess was named with a native word. Th ere were, however, 
bilingual persons on the Celto-Germanic border (cf. Much, Stammeskun de, p. 48), and it is 
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commonly assumed that Baduhenna was a war-goddess of some sort, but 
was she a valkyrie? When the matter is viewed from a purely Germanic 
point of view, it does not appear likely that she was. Between the vague 
witch-like battle-demons which the sources prove the early valkyries 
to have been and the definite personality Baduhenna, who apparently 
had a grove connected with her cult, there is a gap which nothing offered 
by the Germanic material seems to bridge. Once it has been assumed, 
however, that the valkyries and the war-goddesses were, in part at least, 
the result of a common Celto-Germanic development, the fact that the 
Celts did make a war-goddess the object of a cult, as the inscription to 
Cathubodua® shows, makes it possible to suggest with more confidence 
that perhaps the Celto-Germanic parallel development went beyond the 
first steps and that the valkyries, like the war-goddesses, were given 
names and worshipped. 

If the early valkyries were objects of cult, it is possible to suggest that ; 
the goddesses with warlike names to whom Germanic votive inscriptions 
were dedicated were also valkyries.® Of these the most important for the 
problem of the valkyries are the alaisiagae. Siebs is convinced that they 
were valkyries, and, on the assumption that they were, Krappe has built 
his whole theory of the origin of the valkyries.** They are mentioned in 
three inscriptions all found at Housesteads near the wall of Hadrian. ; 
The first inscription is dedicated Deo Marti Thingso et duabus Alaesiagis 
Bede et Fimmilene; the second, Deo Marti et duabus Alaisiagis; the third, 
D(u)abus Alaisiagis Baudihillie et Friagabi. Either there were two 














even possible, as Marstrauder suggests, Symbolae Osloenses, 111 (1925), 62, that Celtic and 
Germanic were mutually comprehensible as late as the first century B.C. Celtic *bodu- 
and Germanic *badu- would be recognized as forms of the same word. The fact that the 
Celts used their form in the name of a goddess might have led to a similar use of the 
Germanic form, or the reverse may have taken place. This process is distinct from linguistic 
borrowing. 

 y. Hennessy, op. cit., pp. 32-33; A. Holder, Altceltischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig, 1896- 
1907), 1, 841. 

53 e.g., Hariasa and Harimella, the first element of whose names is almost certainly to be 
connected with Germanic *hari-, Old English here, army. v. de Vries, op. cit., 1, 205; Guten- 
brunner, op. cit., pp. 100-102. Although the connection of the name Vihansa with Old 
Icelandic vig, battle, is, because of the voiceless spirant where, according to Verner’s law, 
a voiced spirant is to be expected, not certain, the dedication of spear and shield seems in 
any case to connect her with war. v. de Vries, op. cit., 1, 209; Gutenbrunner, op. cit., pp. 
101-102; Much, Himmelsgott, p. 247. : 

4 T. Siebs, ‘‘Beitrige zur deutschen Mythologie. 1, Things und die Alaisiagen,” ZfdPh 5 
xxiv (1892), 433-456; ‘Neues zur germanischen Mythologie, “Mitteilungen der schlesischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, xxv (1924), 1-17; Krappe, Joc. cit. supra note 6. 

5 These are the mest recent readings, those of Gutenbrunner, op. cit., p. 25, on the evi- 
dence regarding the dating of the inscriptions (third century A.D.) and the dedicants (cives i 
Tuihanti cunei Frisiorum), given most fully in the second inscription », de Vries, op. cit., 
1, 171. of. Gutenbrunner, of. cit., p. 48, 
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alaisiagae or they were thought of and worshiped in pairs.” Herein they 
resemble the valkyries, who occasionally appear in groups of two.*’ Of 
the four names, Baudihillia offers the clearest hint as to the nature of the 
goddess who bore it. Siebs’s suggestion that the second element is a 
hypochoristic form of the Germanic word found in Old Englis’ Aild, war, 
has been generally accepted.** The other names and the title alaisiagae 
throw, in themselves, litile light on the character of the goddesses. They 
do not help to clarify the problem but must be interpreted in the light 
of opinions derived from other sources as to the nature of the goddesses 
who bore them. All the immediate evidence offered by the inscriptions 
themselves—the connection with a Germanic Mars, the occurrence of the 
alaisiagae in pairs, the one name which is at least partly clear, and the 
fact that the dedicators were soldiers—bears out the opinion that the 
alaisiagae were primarily connected with war.®® The assumption that the 


% Before the publication of the third inscription in 1921 (v. de Vries, op. cit. 1, 201), 
R. Heinzel, Wiener Siizungsberichte, philosophisch-historische Classe, cx1x (1889), Abhand- 
lung m1, p. 52, drew from the second inscription the not unnatural conclusion that there 
were only two alaisiagae. Because of the third inscription, Siebs, Neues, p. 11, concluded 
that there were many alaisiagae but that they appeared in pairs. Gutenbrunner, of. cit., 
pp. 41-43, and de Vries, op. cit., 1, 202, retain Heinzel’s opinion that there was only one 
pair of alaisiagae and believe that each goddess had more than one name. Gutenbrunner 
even composes some Gothic verses to support this opinion. 

57 The most striking case is the opening of the Hékonarmdl. v. Jonsson, op. cit., IB, 57. 
Additional examples are cited by Siebs, Neues, pp. 14-15; Krappe, Valkyries, p. 57; cf. 
Gutenbrunner, oP. cit., p. 42, pp. 113-114. 

58 Siebs, Neues, pp. 12-13, accepted by Gutenbrunner, oP. cit., p. 43. The explanation of 
the first element, a common one in Germanic names, is difficult. Siebs, loc cit., connects it 
with the Germanic roto *beud-, to offer, and translates ‘die Kampfbietende.”’ This explana- 
tion assumes a position of nominal and verbal element wholly unusual in Germanic com- 
pounds. Gutennbrunner, o?. cit., p. 43, considers the word cognate with Irish buaid, victory. 
This involves the assumption that the d of the Celtic and Germanic words comes from 
Indo-European di and means, therefore, that the connection of Irish buaid with Low Ger- 
man bute, booty, and its cognates, which implies an Indo-European d, must be abandoned. 
It is hard to see why buaid should be torn from connections which it fits in both form and 
meaning in order to explain a word of whose meaning nothing is known. 

59 Siebs, who is the principal defender of the theory that the alaisiagae were valkyries, 
connects alaisiagae with Old Icelandic eisa, to rage, storm, and translates ‘‘those who 
storm furiously on,” (Thingsus, p. 442). He admits in the later article, Neues, pp. 7-8, that 
he is doubtful about the interpretation of the names Beda and Fimmilena, which he had 
previously (Tiingsus, pp. 447-449) tried to connect with words suggesting the violence of 
the wind. Friagabi he translates ‘“‘the freedom-giver” and recalls the third group of idisi 
in the Merseburg Charm, those who broke the chains (Neues, p. 14). He connects the word 
Thingsus with Gothic peihs, time, and considers it to have been originally a title of *Tiwaz 
as god of the sky (Thingsus, p. 450; Neues, p. 7). With him the valkyries, originally storm- 
goddesses, were connected. 

It is generally agreed that the Mars of the inscription is Germanic *Tiwaz, but there is 
disagreement as to the meaning of Thingsus. W. van Helten, PBB, xxvii (1902), 137- 153, 
sees in the word a roman graph for a Germanic noun which he believes means “‘warzior.’ 
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alaisiagae were valkyries fits neatly into the case for a common Celto- 
Germanic development of such figures; for, according to the Irish his- 





Most investigators are agreed, however, that Thingsus has some connection with the 
Germanic thing, the popular assembly. Kauffmann, PBB, xvi (1892), pp. 208-209, sug- 
gests that Germanic *bing- may have been the translation for Latin cuneus, since the 
tribes composing the Roman cavalry unit were, in their civil capacity, gathered in the 
thing. Mars Thingsus, then, was the guardian genius of the cuneus Frisiorum mentioned 
in the second inscription. Th. von Grienberger, Zeitschrift fiir die dsterreichischen Gymna- 
sien, xLvuI (1896), 1007, holds that Thingsus is not a Germanic word at all but a Latin for- 
mation from Germanic *things. De Vries, op. cit., 1, 172-173, is inclined to accept the sug- 
gestion of W. Scherer, Berliner Sitzungsberichte (1884), p. 574, that the word reflects a 
Germanic title formed from *things and indicates that the Mars-*Tiwaz of the inscription 
was god of the thing. De Vries, op. cit., 1, 174-175, adds that, in the Germanic mind, war 
and the thing were intimately connected and that the same god might well be connected 
with both. Heinzel, op. cit., p .52; Much, Himmelsgott, p. 195 et passim; and T. E. Karsten, 
Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, xtv (1915), no. 2, p. 15, connect Thingsus with 
Gothic Pethjo, thunder, and consider it to have been originally a title of *Tiwaz as god of the 
sky and the thunder. None of these investigators considers such an origin of the term in- 
compatible with the theory that Mars Thingsus was at the time of the inscription god of 
the thing, although Much and Karsten differ in their explanations of the development from 
sky-god to thing-god. Gutenbrunner, op. cit., p. 30, while insisting that the Mars Thingsus 
of the inscription was god of the thing, is willing to accept Much’s explanation of the origin. 

Explanations of the term alaisiagae have been, in part, determined by the theories held 
regarding Thingsus. Heinzel, of. cit., pp. 50-52 considers the word a kenning, alaisi-agae, 
“‘Schrecken der Erle,” which fits weather goddesses attendant on the sky-god. Weinhold, 
ZfdPh, xx1 (1896), 7, amends to alaisagiae, ‘‘die grosse Gesetzsprecherinnen.” Grienberger, 
op. cit., p. 1007, sees in alaistagae a place-name with the Celto-Latin suffix -iacus. Henning. 
ZfdA, xutt (1898), 193-194, recalls Old English ae- and Gothic leiseigs and translates ‘‘ad 
edocendum idoneae.” All these explanations are open to serious objections, and the most 
widely held theory is the one adumbrated by Scherer, op. cit., pp. 579-580, developed by 
Kauffmann, op. cit., pp. 201-204, and perfected by Sievers, PBB, xv1 (1892), 259. This 
theory connects alaisiagae with the Germanic root *aiz- found in Old English arian, to 
honor, and translates “‘the all-honored ones.’”’ It has been accepted by de Vries, op. cit., 
1, 202, and Gutenbrunner, op. cit., p. 47, who adds that the ending may be connected with 
Old Icelandic -gen in such words as systken, brother and sister. 

The names Bede and Fimmilene have offered the greatest difficulties. Earlier investigators 
were inclined to see a connection between the names of the goddesses and the expressions 
bodthing and fimelthing found in the late medieval Frisian laws. Heinzel, of. cit., p. 52, who 
interprets the names with reference to the supposed original character of the alaisiagae as 
weather-goddesses, implies that the legal terms are derived from the names of the god- 
desses. Weinhold, op. cit., p. 14, suggests that the goddesses were originally personifications 
of legal processes whose names have been preserved in bodthing and fimelthing. Such 
theories are attacked on legal and historical grounds by Kauffmann, op. cit., p.203, and by 
Heck in an addition to Siebs’s earlier article. The publication of the third inscription with 
its clear evidence on warlike alaisiagae might be expected to have given the coup de grace 
to all theories connecting the alaisiagae with the Frisian things, and de Vries, op. c‘t., 1, 202, 
does abandon the connection. Gutenbrunner, however, has revived the old theory in a more 
subtle form. The goddesses, he holds (0p. cét., p. 32) were not personifications of the things, 
nor were the things named after the goddesses, but the names of both goddesses and things 
were derived from a pair of old legal expressions which together covered the entire juridical 
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torical poet Flann Mainistrech, the Irish god of war, Neit, had two wives 
and they were the war-goddesses, Bodb and Nemaind.® 

The more recent explanations of the valkyries fall into two classes. 
One group, observing that the Scandinavian valkyries were noble beings 
and that, among the continental Germanic peoples, there were inscrip- 
tions to goddesses whose names connect them with war, assume that 
these two sets of facts belong together and that the valkyries were always 
celestial beings. Thus, Siebs holds that the valkyries were originally wind- 
goddesses." Krappe, laying great stress on the pair of alaisiagae believes 
the valkyries to be of Dioscuric origin, Germanic equivalents of the twin 
“children of the sky.’ All such theories have difficulty finding a place 
for the unpleasant side of the valkyries clearly reflected in the English 
glosses and in such a word for the Mahre as Walriderske. Another group 
of theories such as those of Golther, Neckel, and de Vries® stresses the 
unpleasant nature of the early continental valkyries and considers the 
Scandinavian valkyries to be a late development under special condi- 
tions. Such theories are forced to leave the material offered by the in- 
scriptions out of the question. If the early valkyries were mere vague 
battle-demons, it is not safe to assume, in the absence of other evidence, 
that they were at the same time battle-goddesses who might be the ob- 
jects of a cult. In the close similarity of the early valkyries to the Irish 
war-goddesses, however, lies the best evidence for the assumption that 
war-goddesses and valkyries are products of a common Celto-Germanic 





process, *bed-, the invitation, the calling to the thing, and *fimil-, the conclusion, the judg- 
ment (op. cit., p. 44). Even though Gutenbrunner’s explanation is granted to be the most 
likely hitherto offered, however, there is still reason to assume that the alaisiagae were 
originally valkyries who, as companions of *Tiwaz, god both of war and of the thing, had 
acquired a specialized function and legal names. Even Gutenbrunner, a. cit., p. 45, admits 
that the alaisiagae of the third inscription were associated with *Tiwaz as god of war. If it 
is assumed that this was the original character of the alatsiagae, then there is a source for 
them in material already existing in the Germanic imagination. If one insists on the juridi- 
cal character as primary, however, and at the same time denies, as Gutenbrunner does, that 
the goddesses were personifications of the bodthing and fimelthing, there is no such source. 
The names may have come from the legal sphere, but what is the thing that was named? 
Siebs’s theory, therefore, at least in its insistence that the alaisiagae were connected pri- 
marily with war, still seems to be the most plausible. 

* The statement occurs in a poem on the deaths of the Tuatha De Danann in the Book 
of Leinster, facsimile edition (Dublin, 1880), p. 11b. Flann was a late poet who, according 
to O’Curry, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish (London, 1873), 1, 149, died 
in 1056. The possibility of Viking influence must, therefore, be considered here. Since two 
of the names, Nett and Bodb, are unquestionably old and Gaelic, however, it seems reason- 
ably certain that Flann is here reporting an old Celtic tradition. Windisch, Tain, p. 338, 
note 8, calls attention to the passage. 

* cf. supra note 59 ad init. This was formerly the most common explanation of the val- 
kyries. v. Mogk, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, vu (1887), 291- 
292. ®@ Valkyries, p. 70. 8 Cf. supra notes 7, 5, and 11. 
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development. But the Celtic side of the development did make its war- 
goddesses the object of a cult in spite of the witch-like and demonic 
character which they seem to have had simultaneously.“ Consequently, 
there is reason to believe that the Germanic reflection of this common 
development, the valkyries, may also have been objects of cult. Thus, by 
assuming a Celto-Germanic development, the three elements of the 
problem, which are so difficult to connect from a purely Germanic point 
of view—the early valkyries, the inscriptions, and the Scandinavian 
valkyries—may, with some probability, be united. 

Ii is not unlikely that the actual history behind both war-goddesses 
and valkyries is more complex than the unilinear development of xfpes- 
like spirits into war-goddesses on the one hand and valkyries on the other 
that has been suggested here. But in any case the investigation of the 
question may be furthered if it is approached as a Celto-Germanic prob- 
lem. When the material is handled so that there can be no possibility of 
mistaking exchanges in the Viking period for similarities inherited from 
the period of Celto-Germanic contact on the continent, the Irish war- 
goddesses prove to be very similar to the early Germanic valkyries. Both 
classes of beings are primarily sinister battle-demons, but both are oc- 
casio wly connected with other malevolent activities, and this may indi- 
cate that both classes sprang from popular beliefs about witches on the 
one hand and Mahren on the other. Yet members of the Celtic group were 
certainly worshipped as goddesses, and it is likely that the members of 
the Germanic group were also. Striking similarities in detail such as the 
connection of both groups with birds of prey and the parallel between 
Mars Thingsus and his companions, the two alaisiagae, and Neit and his 
wives, the two war-goddesses, as well as the old but still significant 
Bodb-Baduhenna comparison of Lottner, confirm the conclusion drawn 
from the more genera: similarities and suggest that, in neglecting the 
possible Celtic connections of their subject, students of the valkyries 
have been disregarding a set of facts offered by the Celtic material which 
might prove of considerable value. CHARLES DONAHUE 


Fordham University 


Since the first element in mor-rigu is probably an Indo-European word (cf. supra, note 
46) and, except in the name, is not found in Irish, it follows that the naming of the goddess 
must have taken place very early and probably on the continent. The name Morrigu proves 
the demonic and witch-like character of the continental ancestresses of the Irish war-god- 
desses. The Cathubodua inscription proves their divine character. But the close association 
of Morrigu and Bodb, from which it is here inferred that the continental Celts knew of a 
class of beings who were at once witches, demons, and goddesses, is, of course, demonstrable 
only from the late Irish material where the two figures are clearly portrayed as belonging to 
the same class of beings, called bodbai after the goddess Bodb. It is assumed here that this 
close and constant association of the two figures in the Irish material must have its roots 
far back in the Celtic past. 
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DIEU ET S=2S NOMS 
(Francs les cumandent a Deu et a ses nuns, Roland, 3694) 


HARLEMAGNE a ramené jusqu’é Saint Romain de Blaye les 

corps de Roland, d’Olivier, de Turpin. “Les Frangais,”’ dit M. 
Joseph Bédier traduisant le v. 3694 du Roland, “les remettent 4 Dieu et 
a ses Noms.” M. Wilmotte (Archivum Romanicum, xv, 155-156) trouve 
cette explication peu probable et en propose une nouvelle: il s’agirait 
des nuns (=mnonnus ‘haute fonction ecclésiastique’) du monastére 
d’hommes de St. Romain a Blaye et il s’agirait d’un paralléle a |’enter- 
rement d’Aude au mustier des nunains (v. 3730). Et M. Wilmotte de 
s’exclamer, triomphant sur ses devanciers, y compris le dernier éditeur, 
M. Bertoni: “Voila la clef du mystére!”’ 

Avant M. Wilmotte, M. Fawtier (La Chanson de Roland, p. 130) 
avait trouvé le vers ‘mystérieux’ et avait ajouté une note: “On en vient 
a se demander s’il ne faudrait pas croire que le poéte a pris Saint Romain 
pour un monastére de femmes. Et pourtant cela semble absurde.”’ 
Evidemment, mais cette absurdité a pourtant eu le pouvoir magique 
Vinsuffler (sans qu’il en souffle mot) 4 M. Wilmotte l’idée de l’identité 
étymologique de nuns et de nonnus, -a! 

Remarquons donc (1) que nonnus>*non serait un hapax en frangais, 
qui ne connait que le féminin none, alors que les exemples, invoqués par 
Bédier et Tilander pour la locution (reclamer, jurer) Dieu et ses nons et 
ceux que je fournirai plus loin sont nombreux; (2) que le monnus dans 
Du Cange est soit un prieur (régle de St. Benoit, etc.; cartulaire de Louis 
le Pieux: Ut qui praeponuntur, Nonni vocentur) soit un titre révérentiel 
(Nonnus Conradus senex Monachus noster) équivalant 4 domnus (+pré- 
nom), & tel point qu’on a voulu l’expliquer étymologiquement par 
celui-ci: nulle part nous ne trouvons un monnus signifiant ‘moine,’ 
comme nonne signifie simplement ‘religieuse’; (3) que le possessif ses 
devrait se rapporter 4 Saint Romain dont on ne nous dit pas expressis 
verbis—comme dans le cas de |’enterrement d’Aude—que c’était un 
monastére d’hommes; (4) que le parallélisme de Dieu et des moines, 
auxquels les Francs recommanderaient les corps des paladins d’aprés 
Vidée de M. W., serait suprenant, alors que Dieu et ses noms s’explique 
facilement;! (5) que l’enterrement d’Aude dans un couvent de femmes 


1 On ne peut pas invoquer le Al Jhesu [congied] e al mien! ‘allez par le congé de Jésus et 
le mien,’ formule par laquelle ‘‘Charles se met sur le méme rang que le Sauveur” (Fawtier 
p. 140)—Charles est un personnage légendaire, peut-¢tre le rex et sacerdos, le “‘Priesterkinig” 
paré des traits du “dernier empeur” qui combat les forces de l’Antéchrist, si M. Heisig a 
raison (celui-ci cite notre passage dans son article ‘Die Geschichtsmetaphysik des Rolands- 
liedes ... ”, ZRPh, tv, 74). 
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s’explique:elle a perdu son fiancé et sera maintenant la fiancée du Christ— 
le poéte insiste sur cet enterrement de jeune fille: 

Quatre contesses sempres i at mandedes [Charlemagne], 

Ad un mostier de nonains est portede; 

La nuit Ja guaitent entresqu’a-l ajornede, 

Lonc un alter belement l’enterrent; 

Molt grant honor i at li reis donede, 


alors que la mention sommaire des *nons (moines) dans un enterrement 
si peu vw ne laisserait pas que d’étonner (bien entendu, le poéte a vu, et 
voulu qu’on vit, la tombe, non pas l’enterrement: les blancs cercueils de 
Véglise de Saint Romain!); (6) que M. Bédier, résumant I’article de 
Jullian dans ses Légendes épiques (111, 345 sequ.), ne mentionne que “la 
route et le cimetiére avec sa basilique” et que M. Fawtier ne parle que 
des chanoines installés par Charlemagne 4 Saint Romain d’aprés le 
pseudo-Turpin: il n’est question ni de moines ni de monastére. 

M. Bédier me semble avoir parlé des ‘noms de Dieu’ avec pertinence 
quand il dit: 
Ces noms (on en compte tantét soixante-douze, tantét cent ...) ont une force 
propitiatoire qui leur est propre, et c’est pourquoi on inscrivait ‘les plus hauts’ 
d’entre eux sur la lame des épées. Chacun d’eux a par lui-méme une virtus. Com- 
parer ces expressions, qui répondent 4 une conception analogue: Damedeux le 
gart et la vertu nomee ... se Dex n’en pense et la Croix aoree... 


Ces vertus, imaginées sur le méme plan que Dieu, nous les retrouvons 
mentionnées dans le prologue de |’ceuvre du Catalan Ramon Lull “Els 
cent noms de Deu” (1285), citée d’une fagon sommaire par P. Meyer 
(éd. Jenkins de la Chanson de Roland, p. 255), et que rappelle aussi 
l’édition de M. Bertoni: Obras rimadas (p. 201 de l’éd. Rossell6): 


Com Deus haja pausada virtud en paraules, pedres, e en herbes, quant mes 
donchs la ha pausada en los seus noms. Perque eu conseyl que hom cascun dia 
diga los Cent noms de Deu, é ab si escrits los aport. 


Ce dernier conseil se retrouve dans un ms. provencgal publié par P. Meyer 
(Rom., xtv, 528). On remarquera que les paroles ont 4 méme titre des 
vertus ou qualités inhérentes que les pierres et les herbes*—elles ont, 
comme nous dirions, une réalité extérieure: d’autant plus (quant mes 
donchs) les noms de Dieu. Ces vertus sont aussi appelées des proprietates 
ou dignitates en latin, et par conséquent, Ramon Lull nous dira dans le 

2 On se rappellera la méme matérialisation du mot dans l’inscription (ctL, x 8249, citée 
par Dieterich, p. 113) od les verba d’un homme exécré sont mis 4 cété de ses membres: os 
nasum mentum bucas labra. Sur la potestas analogue des lettres cf. D. Guerri, “Il nome 
adamitico di Dio” dans Miscellanea . .. Mazzoni, p. 70 (article sur lequel M. Singleton a 
attiré mon attention), et Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie, que je citerai plus 
loin. 
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méme prologue: “En aquest dictat pos mils noms que son pus propris 4 
Deus, que alguns qu’els sarrayns 4 Deus apropien” (il explique aussi 
que le Koran ne donne que 99 noms de Dieu, parce que les Sarrazins 
pensent que celui qui saurait le centiéme, saurait toutes choses—mais 
que lui, Ramon, donne 100 noms de Dieu pour réfuter les Sarrazins, sans 
s’arroger l’omniscience), et dans “la laor” (=Alleluja) de chaque psaume 
(p. 303) se trouvera dignitat: ‘“‘Laor é honor a la essencia de Deus, é a 
las divinas personas, e a las dignitats de aquellas...’’ Or dans cette 
ceuvre du méme Lull, qui a fondé un “‘ars demonstrativa” pour distinguer 
“more geometrico”’ les species et les genera, on voit le nom Dieu sur le 
méme plan que les autres noms, par exemple Essencia, Unitat, Trinitat, 
Pare, Fill, Sant Esperit (d’ailleurs la Trinité se trouve aussi sur le méme 
plan que les trois divines personnes qui la forment): c’est le ‘“‘désordre 
hiérarchique” que toute église catholique nous montre—d’ailleurs aussi 
toute l’allégorése du moyen 4ge.* La multitude de noms est un des signes 
de la bonté et générosité de Dieu (p. 203): 


Tant es Deus larch del nom seu 
Que home Christ fa nomnar Deu.‘ 


3M. Ph. Funk, dans un article intitulé ‘‘Uberwelt und Welt im Mittelalter,”’ Histor. Jb. 
d. Gérres-Geselischaft (1931), p. 31 seq., a expliqué le fait qu’on trouve dans les églises 
gothiques le méme persennage représenté plusieurs fois dans une méme chapelle, peut-étre 
sur un méme autel, par un besoin religieux de ies remplir d’autant d’objets de culte que 
possible. Et M. Walther Benjamin dans ‘“‘Ursprung des deutschen Trauerspiels” (1928) 
nous a appris 4 voir ce qu’il appelle ‘‘allegorische Zerstiickelung,” la ‘‘fragmentation” 
nécessaire 4 l’allégorie et culminant, a l’poque baroque, dans la ‘‘cour d’emblémes” autour 
du personnage central figuré: on n’a qu’a analyser n’importe quelle ceuvre allégorique du 
moyen Age et on arrivera rarement a faire triompher un ordre quelconque sur ces figures 
allégoriques jaillissant de l’imagination de l’auteur et se superposant les unes aux autres— 
heureux encore si une bataille ou guerre allégorique réussit au moins a séparer nettement 
deux camps ennemis, par exemple dans Flamenca (v. 118 seq.) Pres, Valor, Fes, Vergoina, 
Conoissensa, Benvolensa (tous sur le méme plan) vaincus par Malvestat. Si Amore, qui n’est 
pas une “substance,” mais “uno accidente in sustanzia” (Vita nuova, xxv) peut ¢tre 
justifié par la “licence poétique,” la hiérarchie des substances trénant au-dessus des 
“accidents” est évidemment détruite. Cf. plus loin le passage du Pseudo-Aréopagite. 

* On notera par exemple la poésie sur le nom de Dieu: /o nomenat! (p. 269) ‘celui qui est 
nommé’ (cf. d’aprés Augustin, De civ. Dei, xv1 Christ=Sem ‘le nommé’) od on trouvera 
la théorie de cette onomesiologie lullienne: 

Per molts vocables pdt hom Deus nomenar; 

Co es Deus, deitat é deitar, 

Infinitat, amar é eternar. 

Tot nom per qui Deu sia Nomenat, 

Coué que sia de gran sanctetat, 

Virtut, valor é humilitat . . . 
Par l’intention “sainte” tout néologisme est justifié—et ce deitar devra sa naissance a 
un hasard linguistique qui ne se présente qu’en catalan: l’identité de l’abstrait féminin en 
-tat (=lat. -tas -tatis) et du participe masculin -tat (=-tatum neutre) rend possible un in- 
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Il faudrait dire encore que l’énumération des noms de Dieu, tant dans 
le texte catalan que dans le texte provencal, publié par P. Meyer 
(Romania, xiv), s’inspire du chapitre des Etymologiae de Saint Isidore 
(vit, 1), qui introduit ces noms par la remarque: “Habent enim ex propriis 
causis nominum rationem’’—ces noms disent la vérité (érvpodkoyia— 
éruyos!), puisqu’ils traduisent des réalités: Isidore met en premier lieu 
les dix noms hébreux (EI, Eloi etc.),5 puis des adjectifs décrivant sa 
nature (immortalis, incommutabilis, aeternus), puis des métaphores tirées 
du corps humain comme oculus, auris—toutes ces trois catégories se 
retrouvent dans le texte provengal, soit textuellement, soit comme types 
(par exemple la derniére catégorie est représentée par os); et les mots 
qu Isidore emploie pour expliquer les noms de Dieu, les interprétaments, 
s’y retrouvent aussi comme ‘noms’: Isidore explique-t-il Sabaoth par 
‘dominus virtutum,’ nous rencontrerons Virtus (ailleurs aussi Sabaoth) 
comme nom indépendant;* définit-il Deus autem habet essentiam, habet et 
sapientiam, nous aurons Sapientia etc. Plus curieux est encore le voisinage 
de Samaritanus et de Jaef, qui doit évidemment étre corrigé en Jafe: 
il ne s’agira pas d’un Christ (qui est un) Samaritain, mais de la prononcia- 
tion samaritaine du nom de Dieu: ‘‘Theodoret (‘Quaest. 15 in Exodum’) 





finitif deitar formation rétrograde de deitat (=deitas), comme il y a p. 268 un infinitar (de 
infinitat ‘infinité’; ou de infinitus?). Cette trouvaille linguistico-scolastique est justifiée par 
le caractére actif de Dieu: 

Aytant cové esser Deus Nomenat 

Per deitar, com es per deitat, 

Perque ab obrar es Nomenat. 


A noter cependant que ces noms de Dieu, inventés ad hoc comme monce-words, n’apparais- 
sent pas dans les 100 titres de poésies. Les 100 noms de Dieu sont arrangés d’aprés des 
critéres grammaticaux (formations en -dor, -tat féminin, -tat masculin) et scolastiques (les 
noms populaires manquent presque tout 4 fait, les latinismes commte perseitat, significant, 
sont assez fréquents). Chaque nom de Dieu est, ici aussi, une cellule qui engendre des 
‘néologismes divins.’—A noter que la puissance de Dieu qui s’explicite en action salvatrice 
est exprimée depuis les Péres par des formations -ficus -ficare (deificus, beatificus, saluti- 
ficus) qui se continuent dans des passages de Lull comme (p. 256, poésie: 0 faedor!) .. . 
Tu fas en bontat bonificar / De bonificant, bonificable, é sabs far / De granea, magnificar / 
et dans le Mystére du Vieil Testament (cité par Hatzfeld, ZRPh, tu, 718): “Dieu... 
Qui par son devoir deificgue / Et par sa vertu almificque / Garde son peuple sauvement /”’ 
—Je ne crois pas avec Hatzfeld 4 une théologie naturiste du ‘“‘Spitmittelalter,”’ puisqu’ 
aussi bien Lull appartient au ‘‘Hochmittelalter,” mais 4 une tendance a introduire le jargon 
théologique en poésie. 

5 D’aprés Saint Jérome, Liber de nominibus hebraicis. Cf. Guerri, |. c., sur Eli, le premier 
nom de Dieu, C’est M. Guerri seul qui menticane Isidore. 

6 D’ailleurs dans le texte paralléle que cite P. Meyer dans son édition de Flamenca (p.317) 
nous trouvons: Potentia dei patris, sapiencia filii Dei, virtus Spiritus Sancti deffendat 
famulum suum ...correspondant aux formes voisinant ici sapientia-virtus—Le deus 
virtutum répond aux dperai Geod des Grecs. 
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states that the Samaritans pronounced the name | jehova] Iafé “(Jewish 
Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘Names of God’). De méme, eleison s’est émancipé d’un 
texte liturgique pour devenir un ‘nom de Dieu’; Nisard, dans Hist. des 
livres populaires (1, 151 seq.), rappelle pour le eleison de la version fran- 
caise correspondante le texte de l’office du Vendredi Saint: Agios o theos! 
Agios ischiros! Agios Athanatos! eleison imas, dont tous les substantifs 
apparaissent comme noms de dieu dans le passage qu’il commente.’ 


7 Je suppose que le sens du francais dialectal agiaux ‘salamalechs’ (v. REW, s. v. hagios 
et ZRPh, xvi, 578) se ressent de l’emploi de cette formule liturgique dans des pratiques 
de magie populaire.—Je ne sache pas que quelqu’un ait expliqué le ufis qui se trouve entre 
fons et lapis dans le texte provencal. Cela doit étre od7:s, nom que s’attribue Ulysse dans 
l’épisode de Polyphéme: or, nous savons par P. Lehmann, Parodie im Mittelalter, p. 240, que 
vers 1290 un Radulfus (Frangais?) a écrit un Sermo ou Historia de Nemine, qui fut l’origine 
d’un culte de Nemo dans une secte (secta Neminiana), et causa une réfutation par Ste- 
phanus de S. Georgio: Radulfus avait vu dans nombreux passages bibliques et patristiques 
un nemo, non pas négatif, mais nom de personne. D’autre part, M. Pflaum, Arch. rom., 
xvi, 327, a attiré l’attention sur J]’auto sacramental de Montalvan (xvut siécle): El 
Polifemo. ov le Christ est identifié avec Ulysse (et Polyphéme avec le diable) et se nomme: 
Yo soy yo mismo (= Ehye ascher ehye, v. plus bas). La présence de ufis dans notre texte 
(le ms. remonte au milieu du x1v® siécle) pourrait prouver (1) que l’identification du Christ 
avec Ulysse était antérieure au xvurt siécle et que Montalvan puisait dans une tradition, 
(2) que la thése de Denifle (et d’ailleurs aussi de P. Meyer)—a savoir que le “néminia- 
nisme” de Radulfus était sérieux et que |’intention parodique des textes postérieurs man- 
quait au premier, thése 4 laquelle M. Lehmann ne semble pas donner son assentiment 
complet—semble assez juste, étant donné l’existence de Utis comme nom ‘sérieux’ de 
Dieu. La boutade qu’Homére nous raconte a été mise en rapport avec des textes bibliques 
comme Dies formabantur et in eis Nemo Deum vidit. Comme Nemo est ne homo, nullus 
homo, d’aprés Isidore, le Christ, il est vrai, est né du Pére, mais en méme temps procedit 
de lui comme le Saint-Esprit, qui lui, ne fait que procedere: c’est a‘n2i que je m’explique les 
contradictions des mss. que signale Denifle, Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des 
Mittelaliers, 1v, 534. Il faudra donc admettre plusieurs équations étymologiques: obris 
=nemo=ne homo=Christus. Sur le Christ identifié avec Ulysse comme vainqueur de 
la mort et de la tentation terrestre v. Borinski, Die Antike in Poetik und Kunsttheorie, 1, 
82.—Pour agla P. Meyer propose dubitativement agalma, qui est glosé CGIL ‘larva, sigil- 
lum, simulacrum,’ par Forc.-De Vit ‘ornamentum, oblectamentum, statua,’ par ‘locus 
trinitatis, der hymel’ dans Du Cange (=4&yadua ‘liesse’ de &ya\Xopas ‘se réjouir’) et qui se 
trouve dans des textes classiques pour l’effigie d’une divinité ragia &yadya xd\uorTov 
= Veneris effigia chez Plaute; cf. Jax, Wiener Studien, tv, 47. On pourrait penser a aigla 
‘aigle,’ puisque l’aigle est mentionné dans le texte de Nisard (et cf. St. Jéréme sur le Christ: 
Homo nascendo, vitulus moriendo, leo resurgendo, aquila ascendendo—vitulus, leo sont dans 
le texte prov.). D’autre part, je trouve dans une conjuration médiévale de l’esprit d’Ariel, 
que cite Giintert, Von der Sprache der Géiter und Geister, p. 10 (sans nous dire la langue 
originale du texte), deux fois le nom Agle, une fois comme “‘le saint nom de Dieu que Loth 
a entendu avec toute sa famille et par lequel il a été ‘guéri” et ’autre: “par les trois noms 
secrets de notre Seigneur . . . : Agle, Eloha et Tetragrammaton.” Une des planches (xv) que 
publie M. Hahnloser dans son oeuvre sur “Villard de Honnecourt”’ (1935) montre au-dessus 
de Notre Dame (qui est a la gauche d’un Christ crucifié avec l’inscription I H S) l’inscrip- 
tion AGLA, que |’éditeur considére comme erroné pour ayia—mais ne serait-ce pas 4y\a 
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Kyrie Eleison a d’ailleurs été aussi un de ces saints factices imaginés 
d’aprés des mots mécompris comme S. Expeditus (v. F. Mauthner, 
Worterbuch der Philosophie, 1, 131) ou intentionnellement fabriqués (S. 
Pacchiano dans l’argot des prisonniers de guerre italiens; v. mon livre 
Die Umschreibungen des Begriffes ‘Hunger’ im Italienischen). Bien 
entendu, la croix préposée 4 chaque mot et dont la multiplication renforce 
la vertu exorcisante, n’indique pas un nom propre ou nom de Dieu, mais 
un mot sacré, la transposition du mot dans une sphére plus élevée et 
plus absconse, oi il est difficile de distinguer le nom propre de |’appellatif. 

On peut ainsi démonter le mécanisme qui a fait pulluler les noms divins: 
le nombre des noms étant important parce qu’il ajoute 4 l’efficacité du 
talisman, tout mot se rapportant 4 la sphére sacrée est susceptible d’un 
réle indépendant. Par une sorte d’autogenése le mot sacré devient un 
centre de procréation verbale, un mot-cellule qui se divise 4 son tour, 
et ainsi de suite 4 l’infini, 4 moins qu’un chiffre rond ou magique ne 
vienne imposer une borne 4 la dénomination de celui qui par définition 
est infini (‘En sof’=‘sans fin,’ nom cabbalistique de Dieu): pourquoi en 
effet y a-t-il 72 noms de Dieu d’aprés le roman de Flamenca? Ne serait-ce 
pas un souvenir des 72 lettres du nom de Dieu, tiré du passage de |’Exode 
(xiv, 19-21), ot la destruction des Egyptiens est racontée, de sorte que 
le ‘nom de Dieu’ est le vrai vainqueur? Ce passage se trouve aussi sur 
les Urim et Thummim du grand-prétre (Jewish Encyclopedia, Dornseiff, 
l.c.). Comme Dieu est contenu dans la valeur numérique (72) des lettres 
de ce passage biblique, il serait contenu dans ses 72 noms. (Moins évident 
serait le nombre (72) des peuples qui ont construit la tour de Babel et cor- 
respondent aux 72 disciples du Christ délégués de par le monde d’aprés 
Augustin, De civitate Dei)*. Paul Meyer a déja indiqué que son ms. 





‘la resplendissante’?—crernus dans le texte provencal, inintelligible pour P. Meyer, entre 
caritas d’une part, creator, redemptor de autre, sera sdrement=elernus, puisque la version 
francaise de Nisard nous offre, dans cet ordre: Charité—Eternité—Créateur—Rédempteur. 
—-Hic geren—hic geronay remontent peut-etre 4 Geryon, le trimembris, tergeminus, pastor 
triformis, triplicis naturae (Forcellini-De Vit), mentionné par les Péres et par Isidore— 
allusion a la trinité. geronay sera Geryoneuls]. L’article hic rappelle l’usage des glossaires. 
Pour gigas=Christus voir l’index de Patrol. lat. ccxrx (... Geryonem Hispaniae regem 
triplicis forma proditum. Fuerunt enim tres fratres tantae concordiae ut in tribus cor poribus 
quasi una anima esset).—zachics = Zacharias ‘summus sacerdos, typum Christi gerit’ dans 
Vindex de la Patrol. lat., cité col. 249.—cazarny sera un quaterni[o]: soit latinisation de 
tetragramma, soit allusion aux quatre éléments (cf. Dornseiff, p. 22), 4 la trinité+le guartum 
quid qui forment l’univers fini, les quatre corps (terrestre, sacramental, mystique, glorifié) 
du Christ, v. Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought, p. 336 seq., soit 4 la species quarti 
similis filio Dei, la quatriéme personne apparaissant a cété des trois hommes invulnérables 
dans le miracle du feu décrit par le livre de Daniel (Borinski, /. c., p. 78).—Sur le lion=le 
Christ cf. Lozinski, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen (1930), p. 210 seq. 

8 72 rois servent le prétre Jean, cf. Olschki, “Storia letteraria delle scoperte geografiche” 
p. 208. M. J. Bides dans “‘Mélanges Boisacq,”’ p. 84, pense que le chiffres de 72, mentionnés 
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provencal contient la prigre des 72 noms de Dieu que mentionne le 
roman de Flamenca, cette orazon petita, avec les noms Si con om los dis en 
ebreu/et en latin et en gresesc (v. 2286 seq.), et il renvoie 4 son édition du 
“traité des noms de la mére de Dieu”’ provengal (“‘Daurel et Beton,” 
p. C seq.) et 4 la version francaise publiée par Nisard, ‘Hist. des livres 
populaires” (1, 151 seq.): “l’un des procédés de développement qui ont 
été le plus employés a consisté 4 grouper tous les noms, toutes les qualifica- 
tions, toutes les épithétes qui pouvaient avoir été appliqués 4 Dieu ou a 
la Vierge dans les livres sacrés ou chez les péres’’—il ne mentionne pas 
particuli¢rement Isidore. Evidemment, les synonymes sont pris dans les 
trois langues sacrées dans lesquelles la bible est conservée et on s’arréte 
au latin® (qui est généralement traduit dans la langue romane). C’est que 
tout texte sacré, devant étre conservé intégralement, a une tendance A se 
pétrifier en crystallisations rigides et immuables: contrairement 4 la 
phase originaire dans toute langue, ot tout nom propre et tout nom de 
Dieu est un appellatif, les appellatifs deviennent maintenant des noms 
propres, particuliérement par le passage dans une autre langue: exemple- 





comme les traducteurs de la septuaginta, remonte en dernier lieu aux 72 étoiles fixes qui 
dominent les semaines (4 5 jours) des astrologues chaldéens.—Sur la légende rabbinique des 
70 langues dans lesquelles la voix unique de Dieu de Sinai se serait scindée, et les rapports 
de cette légende avec le mystére de la Pentecdte v. M. Dibelius, Deutsche Literaturseitung 
1940, col. 217. 

® On trouve dans Dreves, Analecta hymn. xv, 1,2, parmi ces “Reimgebete und Leselieder,” 
qui proviennent des méditations religieuses de particuliers et qui, par conséquence, sont 
plus originaux que les textes liturgiques officiels, le texte du xr® siécle “De divinis nomi- 
nibus” (Margarita exorcistarum), ot des strophes entiéres sont réservées 4 El, Eloi, Eloe, 
Sabath, Elion, Ascher eje (=‘‘Deus est’’) etc.; on trouvera, accolés 4 ces hébrafsmes, des 
mots grecs: 


“O Eloe, theos fobos, Deus timoris tschyros, Anastasis, athanatos .. . 
Spiritus sanctus 0 theos, Spiramen, sacrum, lumen, 
OR sia." 
“Deus excelsus Elion, Deus deorum pantheon, Rerum creator hypstston; 
Emmanuel pantocraton Pastorque homousion Salvator mundi tu theon; 
Patris, nati synhagion ee 


Sucurre mihi, pater on, Per nomen tuum arrheton Gloriosum stathymaton .. .” 
“Nomenque anecphoneton, Quod fronte tulit Aaron Sculptum per fetragrammaton 
Quatuor gemmis in pentalon (=pent-athlon?): Joth, He, Vau, Heth Hebraicum. 
He iste sonat proprium Vau vita, Jothprincipium, Heth passionis obitum. 
Latine sic expositum Est Christus vita omnium’’ (l’explication que nous con- 
naissons déja). 
Un texte pseudo-augustinien du xrv® siécle, portant le méme titre “De divinis nomini- 
bus,” contient les vers: “Deus pater theodoron, Jesu Christi, fili, on . . .”’ P. von Winterfeld, 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, x111, 442, cite une séquence: 
Alma chorus domini compangat nomina summi: 
Messia>, solther, Emmanuel, Sabaoth, Adonaj 
dont un vers est: Athanatos, yschiros, o theos, pantocrator, Y sus. 
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type Sabaoth, devenu nom indépendant de Dieu, alors que c’était un 
génitif du pluriel: ‘des phalanges’ (Luther avec son Herr Zebaoth respecte 
au moins la dépendance syntaxique)—on pourrait dire que le texte hébreu 
de l’Ecriture Sainte est un état-nom propre vis-a-vis de |’ “appellativité”’ 
de ses traductions. L’obscurité n’infirmant pas, au contraire consolidant 
le nom propre, on pourra multiplier l’obscurité: la richesse synonymique 
est l’indice de la puissance de Dieu—et de celle de l"homme qui, en se 
saisissant d’un seul de ces noms peut exercer son pouvoir magique sur le 
dieu entier.’° Les concepts sacrés sont vraiment devenus des noms, le 
Verbum divin un vocabulaire a |’usage de l’homme. 

J’ajoute a ce dossier un texte du xvii siécle trouvé au Portugal et 
publié par M. J. Leite de Vasconcellos dans Rev. lusitana xxviii (1930), 
p. 295, sous le titre ‘‘Palavras santissimas,” sans qu’i! ne signale les paral- 
léles francais et provengaux. L’éditeur dit: “ha ai palavras de varias 
linguas," como é costume en formulas magicas”: il faudrait dire plutét 
qu’ au moins ici” il n’y a que des mots hébreux, grecs et latins, comme 
dans la orazon petita de Flamenca. Le texte ne contient pas seulement la 
“longue série d’invocations dépourvues de toutes pensées pieuses qui les 
lient entre elles,” comme celle qui a choqué Nisard, mais une priére 
d’exorcisation latine avec le nom du porteur du talisman laissé en blanc 


10 Trés édifiant 4 ce regard est le passage cité par M. Hatzfeld, ZRPA im, 696 (dans 
son article “Stilwesensziige der altfranz. religidsen Reimdichtung’’): Perceval 6484 ff.: 
E an cele oreison (de Perceval] si ot Asez des noms notre seignour Car il i furent li greignor 
Que nomer ne doit boche d’ome—souvenir de l’ineffable nomen sacrum de Jéhova mélé avec 
la quantité des noms-ersatz—La richesse synonymique est en général en sémantique 
un indice de la puissance attractive qu’exerce un complexe ou champ sémantique marqué 
d’affectivité, voir l’attraction qu’ a exercé “la faim” sur des champs 3émantiques tout a 
fait différents chez les prisonniers de guerre (Spitzer, “Die Umschreibungen des Hungers 
in ital. Kriegsgefangenenbriefen.’’) 

1 Tl est également exagéré de dire, comme le fait A. Ramé, Rev. d. sociélés savantes 11, 
3, 661, que le suppliant, dans les formules préservatrices des Heures de Talbot re- 
produisant notre type de priére, “emprunte a toutes les langues” les titres divers pour 
s’adresser 4 Dieu. Il ne s’agit que des trois langues sacrées. Je cite 4 titre de curiosité un 
texte allemand du xrv*° siécle allégué par Giintert, Die Sprache der Gitter und Geister p. 87, 
od on nous dit que dans la messe se trouvent quatre langues, la latine (on ne donne pas 
d’exemple), la grecque (p. ex. kyrieleison), \’hébraique (amen), “dv vierdv ist himmelschiu 
sprache, das ist alleluia.” Le trilinguisme sacré est reflété par le Credo du Mystére de la 
Resurrection de N.-S. J.-C. lu par Saint Pierre en hébreu (!), grec et latin, dont le texte 
hébreu est, d’aprés M. Schwab, Rev. d’ét. juives, XLV, 297, une traduction exacte du texte 
latin, faite sans l’aide d’un juif (qui aurait évité les solécismes grossiers!). 

12 Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie (p. 54), énumére comme éléments du 
“‘Namenzauber” (a) des noms de dieux étrangers, (b) des séries de lettres arrangées 4 
l’aventure (le nom du dieu pouvant se trouver parmi elles par hasard), (c) un baragouin 
faisant une impression étrange et étrangére. Nos priéres sus-mentionnées sont donc 
assez conservatrices et relativement claires. 
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(et rempli en l’espéce par le nom Antonio Maria exactement comme dans 
le spécimen cité par P. Meyer dans sa premiére édition de Flamenca, 
p. 317, note). A noter que, contrairement 4 ce que Nisard avance, a 
savoir que le Tetragrammaton (=yod, hé, waw, he) remplacerait le nom 
de Jéhova dans ces formules, nous lisons dans le texte trouvé au Portugal 
Jehovath (influencé par Sabaoth; cf. Massiath ‘messie’ dans un mystére 
francais, Rev. d’ét. juives, XLVI, 148) & cOté du mot-cryptogramme qui 
est censé le remplacer. Curieux le nom Esereheye, qui est évidemment le 
ehyeh ascher ehyeh de \’Exode 111, 14, dont il y a tant d’interprétations 
différentes (v. Jewish Encyclopedia) ;“ cf. le sixitme nom de Dieu dans 
Hrabanus Maurus, De universo: “eje, id est qui est,” cité par Guerri, /.c., 
p. 66. 

L’article Dio dans Toynbee’s Concise Dante Dictionary pourrait étre 
ajouté a ces textes: il forme, involontairement, une collection de noms de 
Dieu bien supérieure, quant au nombre et 4 |’impressivité, aux autres 
textes 4 énumérations séches: mais on retrouve en substance la tradition 
hiéronymienne et isidorienne: Eli, Elids; infinito ed ine ffabil Bene, eterno 
Lume; quet che vede e puote etc. M. Ilvonen dans son ouvrage ‘“‘Parodie 
de thémes pieux dans la poésie frang. du moyen Age” (1914), p. 17, 
meutionne des spécimens de poésie hymnologique qui ‘‘ne sont que de 
simples jeux de bravoure et d’habileté” et qui invitaient 4 la parodie, 
comme par exemple: 

Alpha et O, magne Deus, 
Heli, Heli, Deus meus, Cuius virtus totum posse, 
Cuius sensus totum nosse, 
Cuius esse summum bonum, 
Cuius opus quidquid bonum .. . 
(Hildebert de Lavardin, +1134) 
Trinitas, Deitas, unitas eterna, 
Majestas, potestas, pietas superna, 
Sol, lumen et numen, cacumen, semita, 


Lapis, mons, petra, fons, flumen, pons et vita... 
Pierre de Corbeil, 1222) 


Dans Bull. Du Cange (1v, 79) M. Baxter cite un passage—pour moi in- 
vérifiable—de Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologicus (1, 173) dont ligne 1 et 6 
seules sont citées: ‘Alma chorus domini nunc pangat nomina summi— 


13 Curieuse aussi |’invocation de l’increatus pater, increatus filius, et increatus spiritus 
Sanctus, répondant au Crédo du Missale Romanum:... Filium Dei unigenitum et ex 
Patre natum ante omnia saecula . . . genitum non factum, consubstantialem Patri. Je prends 
4 tout hasard la formule de Gualterus de Castillione, Liber de trinitate (Patr. lat. ccrx): 
“Pater a nullo est; Filius a Patre genitus est, ab eodemque procedit; Spiritus sanctus 
procedit, non genitur, a Patre et Filio.” La formule d’exorcisation insiste donc sur ce qui 
est commun aux trois personnes de la trinité. V. plus haut note 7 sur uéis. 
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fons et origo boni, Paraclitus et Mediator”—on peut supposer que les 4 
vers qui manquent contiennent des nomina Dei. Ces listes d’épithétes 
synonymes sont, ornées des embellissements oratoires que demandait la 
poésie hymnologique, le catalogue des ‘noms de Dieu’ que nous connais- 
sons. La copia verborum—préhumaniste!—est censée traduire la toute- 
puissance et la transcendance de Dieu. 

Il ne sera pas déplacé ici de rappeler le premier chapitre de |’ceuvre 
dogmatique de Luis de Leén, “Los nombres de Cristo” (1583-95), 
intitulé ‘“De los nombres en general’’: le théologien humaniste et platoni- 
sant choisit parmi les noms “innombrables”’ (p. 48 de l’édition Onis) dix 
noms du Christ—en harmonie avec les dix noms hébreux de Dieu, mais 
aussi avec un principe de l’art classique—et sa théorie des noms innombra- 
bles apparait dés la premiére phrase du chapitre: ‘‘Los nombres que en la 
Escriptura se dan 4 Cristo son muchos, asst como son muchas sus virtudes 
y officios.” Le nom exprimant une correspondance d’une chose avec 
esprit de celui qui la dénomme (Adam et ses descendants), les choses, 
dont l’état idéal serait de former un monde parfait (‘‘estando todos en 
mi y yo en todos los otros’’), recoivent, par le nom, un étre idéal, par 
lequel elles peuvent, tout en restant distinctes et matérielles, se confondre 
avec les autres: “‘y dispuso [Dios] que las que en su ser material piden 
cada una dellas su propio lugar, en aquel espiritual ser pudiesen estar 
muchas, sin embaragarse, en un mismo lugar en companta juntas; y atin, 
lo que es mds maravilloso, una misma en un mismo tiempo en muchas 
lugares.” Ce fait est comparé par Luis de Leén aux multiples images de 
la méme chose qu’offrent des glaces."* De sorte qu’ici-bas les hommes im- 
parfaits sont réduits 4 nommer Dieu par beaucoup de noms ne donnant 
que des images approximatives de certaines qualités de Dieu, alors que, 
évadés de la prison de cette terre et arrivés a la résidence des bienheureux, 
nous nommerons Dieu d’un nom qui ne sera pas distinct de Lui, de son es- 
sence. Et, malgré le platonisme évident de cette ‘idéo-logie,’ le théologien 
de la Renaissance clét son raisonnement par une phrase rappelant celles 
de Ramon Lull: 


esta es la causa por qué 4 Cristo nuestro sefior se le dan muchos nombres: con- 
viene 4 saber, su mucha grandeza y los tesoros de sus perfectiones riquisimas, 
y juntamente la muchedvmbre de sus officios y de los dem4s bienes que nascen 
dél y se derraman sobre nosotros; los cuales, assi como no pueden ser abracadas 
con uns vista del alma, assi mucho menos pueden ser nombradas con una palabra 
sola. 


D’ailleurs, la multiplicité des noms divins, s’expliquant par la richesse et 


4 Cette métaphore remonte 4 la littérature rabbinique et cabalistique: les différents 
noms du Dieu unique y sont comparés a la vue du soleil, par l’intermédiaire de plusieurs 
verres coloriés, qui produisent des impressions différentes, mais ne changent rien a la nature 
du soleil (Jewish Encyclopedia, I. c.). 
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la générosité du dieu, n’est pas une trouvaille chrétienne: Hirzel dans 
son traité ‘““Der Name” (Abhandlungen der phil.-hist. Klasse der sdchs. 
Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften, xxxvi, 2; Leipzig, 1918) nous parle de la 
ro\vwvypia des Dieux grecs, qui s’explique par le ‘““Namenzauber,”’ par 
la puissance magique que l’homme croit détenir par l’invocation du nom 
sur la divinité: le nom étant une réalité, on veut se saisir de cette réalité 
dans des buts “réalistes’’: 

Die Realitat und Selbststiindigkeit des Namens bringt es mit sich, dass er auf 
das ihm zugehérende Wesen auch eine gewisse Macht ausiibt. Die Anrufung muss 
beim rechten Namen geschehen. Viel feinfiihliger noch und anspruchsvoller sind in 
dieser Hinsicht die Gétter, wenn der Mensch sich an sie im Gebete wendet. Und 
bei ihrer Vielnamigkeit (roAvwyupia), die sie auszeichnet—wie unsere Fiirsten 
oder den rémischen Adel der spateren Zeit, voran die Kaiser—, die sie begehren 
und in die sie ihre Ehre setzen, ist es nicht leicht, den Namen zu treffen, der zur 
Zeit ihnen gerade recht ist. Man zieht sich deshalb mit einem hinzugefiigten 
“sei es, dass du so oder so genant zu sein wiinschest”’ oder “wer du auch seist”’ und 
ahnlichen Wendungen aus der Verlegenheit, oder hiuft wohl auch simtliche 
Pradikate, wie es in den orphischen Hymnen geschieht. Die Anrufung wird 
hierdurch noch eindrucksvoller und wirksamer. . . . [Et en note:] Mégen hierbei 
Useners Sondergétter . . . , die in der einen Gétterpersinlichkeit sich zusammen- 
fassen, schliesslich zugrundeliegen, aus dem Bewusstsein der Griechen, von denen 
hier die Rede ist, waren diese langst geschwunden. 


Méme des chrétiens ont continué la tradition ancienne: Usener cite un 
papyrus: 6 beds 6 ravroxpatwp 6 &y.os 6 adnOs 6 PAGVOpwros Kai Snucoipyos 6 
rathip Tov Kuplov kal gwrnpos—yavéipwooy wo... D’aprés Reuchlin, De 
arte cabalistica (Bale, 1587) les chrétiens comptent 10, 40, 70 noms de 
Dieu, “quisque pro captu suo.”’ Goethe dit dans le West-dstlicher Divan: 
“Er, der einzige Gerechte, Will fiir jedermann das Rechte. Sey, von seinen 
hundert Namen, Dieser hochgelobet! Amen” et: ‘Und wenn ich Allahs 
Namenhundert nenne, mit jedem klingt ein Name nach fiir dich.” (Cf. 
plus haut p. 15.) Les 100 noms de Dieu chez les Musulmans apparaissent 
dans la chanson de geste inspirée par les croisades, Les chétifs, comme 
ont bien remarqué MM. Holmes et McLeod dans RR xxvut. Hirzel 
atteste aussi la mention dans les écrits judéo-chrétiens du nom de 
la divinité 4 la place de celle-ci; dans un pére de l’église 7d dvoua rod 
Xpicrod xposxuvodvres (‘adorant le nom du Christ’); Ev. Math. xvi, 20: 
“Ubi enim sunt duo, vel tres congregati in nomine meo, ibi sum in 
medio eorum”’; on ne jure pas par Dieu, mais par le nom de Dieu (& 
évopatt Xpicrod= ey Xpior@), l’idée paulinienne de |’existence ‘dans’ le 
mvedua du Christ étant affaiblie par l’idée plus abstraite ‘étre dans le 
nom du Christ."® Cf. encore Labriolle, Bull. Du Cange, v, 69 seq. et El. 


% L’idée de Dieu pouvait étre séparée du nom de Dieu concu comme puissance indé- 
pendante (“Machtwesen,” expression de Fr. Giesebrecht, Die alttestamentliche Schitzung 
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Eberwein, “Zur Deutung mittelalterlicher Existenz,” p. 16: Grégoire 
de Tours: pro Christi nomine [=pour le Chr.] martyrium consumasse.® 

Si la concrétion de dieux particuliers (les ““Sondergétter”’ d’Usener) en 
un dieu personnel a causé la rodvwrupia grecque (et le monothéisme a 
hérité d’aprés Usener la pluralité des ‘“‘attributs” du dieu unique), il y a 
d’autre part aussi des raisons juives, donc monothéistes, pour appeler le 
dieu unique par plusieurs noms: comme on sait le tétragramme hébreu,"” 
n’est pas lu Jéhova mais Adonai (et ce dieu est aussi appelé Elohim, Eli 
et par lés autres noms dont traite Isidore): le vrai nom de Dieu devait 
rester ‘ineffable,’ un arcane, on lui en substituait un autre—avec la 
traduction de la Bible en grec et en latin, et le Nouveau Testament 
introduisant le Christ, d’ autres allusions de noms de Dieu devaient 
suivre—et la théorie de l’ineffabilité du vrai nom de Dieu, alors que des 
noms innombrables forgés par les hommes ne peuvent que le suggérer, 
a trouvé sa plus illustre expression dans l’ceuvre de Luis de Leén que 
j'ai citée plus haut. Traube, qui a mis en lumiére les conséquences paléo- 
graphiques de cette tendance a cacher le nom de Diéu dans ses ‘‘Nomina 
sacra”’ (1907), nous parle de |’expression nomina Dei (d’aprés laquelle il 





des Gottesnamens, 1901): Dornseiff (p. 54) cite Stobaeus (5/6. s.), qui fait expliquer par 
Hermés 4 son fils, demandant s’il y a quelque chose d’encore plus beau que la connaissance 
du sens qu’expriment les étoiles: ‘Dieu est unique, mon enfant, mais chose plus grande 
encore est le nom de Dieu.’ D’aprés A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie (p. 110), Jéhova 
exhorte Israéi (Ex. xx1m, 21) de ne pas se rebeller contre l’ange qu’il lui envoie, parce que 
‘son nom’ serait en lui. Par conséquent, on avale dans les pratiques magiques des billets 
portant des noms: celui qui les avale est invulnérable (“fest gegen Schuss und Hieb”). 
Nisard, /. c., n’a pas compris le sens de l’oraison (qui doit étre avalée “Pour étre dur’), 
qu’il publie: “Pour étre dur, comment, quand et pourquoi? Je ne vois ici de dur que ce qui 
est 4 avaler.” Dieterich a donné la réponse. 

16 Cf. encore Hatzfeld, /. c., p. 696: Purg. Patr., v. 904: Apres cele invocacion k’il [s. 
Patrice poursuivi par les diables 4 l’enfer] fist de cel saintisme nun [de Jésus] Fust delivrés. 

17 yod, he, waw, he, comme dit Maimonide (le schem ham phorasch) et cf. ancien Rhythmus: 
ad Deum ex Dei nominibus, Guerri, l.c., p. 60. On ne rappelle pas assez que le systéme 
des mots-lettres (CGT, Hapag, YMCA etc.) remonte en dernier lieu au tétragramme hiéra- 
tique, de méme que les abréviations commerciales (v** Dubois, f** Bocca, Hutzler Bros.), 
remontent aux mots formés d’initiales de mots sacrés tels INRI, etc. Toute lettre de l’alpha- 
bet écrite était virtuellement sanctifiée au moyen Age parce que les noms de Dieu se com- 
posaient de lettres (S. Francois gardait tout chiffon de papier parce qu’il pouvaii porter 
tne de ces lettres), de méme que le livre et l’écriture au moyen Age était sanctifiés par le 
fait que Dieu avait donné sa révélation dans un livre. A comparer les légendes, recueillies 
par un G. de Coincy ou Bonvezin da la Riva, du moine simple d’esprit qui ne pouvait 
apprendre du latin que les mots Ave Maria: aprés sa mort les cing lettres, de Maria devien- 
nent des roses, poussant de sa bouche. G. de Coincy appelle la Vierge la Dame aux cing 
lettres (= Marie, ce qui rappelle I’hébreu arvaoth Jahve ‘les quatre lettres de Jahve,’ 
Dornseiff, p. 175; curieux comme le tabou religieux appelle la méme technique que 
le tabou scatologique: all. sich auf seine fiinf Buchstaben setzen ‘s’asseoir’ > ‘se mettre sur 
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a faconné le titre de son ouvrage): il l’a trouvée chez le moine Chrétien de 
Stavelot du IX® siécle: nomina dei comprehensive debent scribi, quia 
nomen dei non potest litteris explicari et la reconduit a l’expression tal- 
mudique scheméth schel hakadé§ baruch hi; (on trouve le singulier dans 
Paralip., 1, 13, 6:... ‘Domini Dei sedentis super Cherubim, ubi in- 
vocatum est nomen ejus” et tout Juif connait la phrase baruch haschem 
‘béni soit le nom [de celui dont le nom ne doit pas étre prononcé]!’; Nisard 
nous raconte qu’a Naplouse un rabbin, 4 qui on demandait de lire le nom 
divin brodé sur le voile du temple, “‘lisait toujours obstinément Schmé 
[son nom].”’ D’ailleurs la formule de la berdchoh liturgique, prononcée 
quand le mot adonai est mentionné, est: boruch hu uvoruch schemé, ‘béni 
soit il et son nom,’ avec la situation sur le méme plan de Dieu et son 
nom (Dieu disait lui-méme dans Ex. v1, 2-3, “Ego Dominus . . . et nomen 
meum Adonai.... )'8 
La Jewish Encyclopedia sous l'article ‘Names of God’’ fait remarquer 
que le nom de Dieu représente pour les Juifs le rapport de Dieu avec 
son peuple élu: “‘une nouvelle manifestation de Son intérét ou de Son 
souci peut donner origine 4 un nouveau nom. . . On peut aisément com- 
prendre par 14 pourquoi le nom divin est souvent mentionné comme équi- 
valant de la présence ou puissance ou gloire divine’’ (beaucoup d’exemples 
bibliques; dans un ou deux passages plutét postérieurs, ‘le nom’ (haschem) 
est employé d’une facon absolue, sans aucun doute comme équivalent 
du ‘nom de Dieu’). Le mystére maintenu autour du vrai nom de Dieu 
répondrait ailleurs, d’aprés la Jewish Encyclopedia, 4 une étiquette 
orientale: pas méme le nom d’un maitre ne peut étre nommé (plusieurs 
exemples)—le nom est fabou. Une répercussion de cette interdiction 
frappant le nom de personnages vénérés et les Noms sacrés est en roman 
le systéme de périphrases bien connu dans les anciennes langues romanes 
(mon cors =jo,et en m.h.a. min lip =ich, ang). somebody etc.,'*) et le pronom 
18 Cf. la Fides provencale v. 319: Lo seus noms es Adonai: Aital lo diss a Moysi. Poderos 
es per ver aissi, De quant manded, res no.n falli, passage qui fait allusion au passage d’ Ex. 
Nous voyons la méme attitude cryptique au v. 72 de Fides: Fides a nom per Deu mandad, 
que M. Alfaric commente ainsi: “Le nom de la sainte est enfin prononcé! II ne le sera plus 
dans la suite, car il ne doit pas étre employé en vain. De plus, il n’apparait plus que sous 
sa forme latine. C’est qu’il a été choisi et imposé par Dieu, qui parle la langue de ses 
ministres. Il y aurait quelque sacrilége 4 le traduire en un dialecte profane. Le poéme 
latin dit ace sujet: Fides ei nomen, cui verum contulit omen. . . ”—Blondheim pensait que 
el Dio, ‘le nom du Dieu juif’ chez les sépharditas (s’opposant au Dios des chrétiens), venait 
dela formule de la berachah: hakadosch baruch hu, qui aurait été traduit par el Dio bendito. 
Je pense plutét que l’article de el Dio s’explique par des formules comme adonaj hu hoelohim 
‘Adonai c’est le dieu, le vrai Dieu.’ 
19 Dans Verm. Beitr. 1, 397, Tobler mentionne la périphrase fes noms me crea= Dieus (et 
aussi le vostre nom=vous, dit d’étres humains) dans Baudouin de Sebourg, et dit de dieu 
et son (ses) nom(s): “der allerwarts begegnende Ausdruck . . . [wird] als eine Tautologie zu 
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révérentiel vous (ikr, you) simulant une pluralité: le personnage révéré 
disparait derriére la pluralité grammaticale ou la pluralité de noms 
(le plurale tantum hébreu elohim lui-méme est un ancien tabou du nom du 
souverain et les formes d’allocution modernes servent le tabou sécularisé 
de la personne; cf. P. Trost, Travaux du cercle linguistique de Prague, v1, 
p. 294). 

M. Gaster dans Studies and Texts in Folk-lore, 1 (particuliérement dans 
l’étude “The Sword of Moses’’) et dans son livre The Samaritans est 
revenu 4 plusieurs reprises au probléme des noms de Dieu chez les Juifs 
et les Samaritains: il interpréte l’expression schém haméforasch par ‘rom 
explicite,’ qui serait un euphémisme pour ‘ineffable’ (comme on disait 
‘plein de lumiére’ pour ‘aveugle,’ et, j’ajoute, en arabe et en judéo- 
espagnol ‘le blanc’ pour ‘le charbon’). Le tétragrammaton aurait été 
remplacé chez Juifs et Samaritains par des noms de substitution, con- 
stitués par la combinaison et permutation de lettres contenues dans le 
texte du Pentateuque (qui, étant des parties de la parole de Dieu, 
créatrice du monde, avaient une puissance magique). Les 72 noms de 
Dieu dérivent des 72 lettres que contient chacun des vers 19, 20, 21 
d’Exode xiv: c’est dans des textes kabbalistiques et magiques que nous 





nachdriicklicher Bezeichnung des Einen Wesen zu betrachten sein.” J’ai déja indiqué dans 
Neuere Sprachen xu, 485 qu’il faut rattacher ces périphrases de l’anc. fr. aux exemples 
latino-grecs de Hirzel (et les périphrases avec ‘nom’ pour des étres humains aux exemples 
grecs moda Eryn crobvoud cas; & pidrarov dir’ Svoua TloAvvel ous éuoi; Stace: illic ingentia 
certant nomina=les héros devant Troie; “und wenn Ludwig der Heilige von Frankreich bei 
seinem eigenen Namen schwor [en nom de mi ou au nom de moy), so stellte sich der fromme 
Mann nicht einem Gotte gleich, sondern schwor einfach bei seiner Person, per suam salutem, 
ua Tiv owrnplay pov, oder, wie Haduwig, die Herzogin von Schwaben, ‘beim Leben der 
Haduwig’ ” (Hirzel, p. 12). Cf. encore dans les tablettes d’exécrations latines nomen 
Seneciani=Senecianus, grec biblique Svoua ‘personne’ (Léfstedt, “Eranos” x 23), l’all. 
Weibsen mot familier pour Weib, litt. Weibes Name et équivalant 4 Weibsbild = Weib, litt. 
‘corps de femme,’ tous deux sémantiquement déchus comme fr. un dréle de corps. La con- 
struction de nomen avec des choses inanimées (nomen amoris=amor, Lucréce; nomen vil- 
larum=villae, Tacite) n’est restée en roman qu’aprés des prépositions: par nun d’offrir 
li fist duner ‘pour’ (Tilander), litt. ‘a titre de’; cf. le célébre vers de la Ch. de R. par nun 
d’ocire i enveierai le mien [fils] ‘au risque de’ (Bédier), en non de maleiir ‘pour son malheur’ 
(Tilander). J’ajoute l’exemple catalan du Dicc. Aguil6 un hom rich feu un gran convit en 
nom de almoyna ‘com, a guisa de’ et a.prov. en nom (per) nom de ‘a titre de, comme,’ 
roum. cu numele ‘angeblich,’ supt nume, ‘unter dem Vorwand,’ a lud tn nume de bine, de 
radu ‘wohl, iibel aufnehmen’ (Tiktin). Sur nomen Christianum ‘chrétienté’ (Ste. Eulalie: lo 
nom chrestien), populi romani nomen, latinum nomen ‘le peuple romain’ cf. Eberwein, 
L.c., p. 16 et 80; Spitzer, Neuphil. Mitt. 1934, p. 161: a ajouter nom hébreu=‘la langue hé- 
brafque’ dans le myst. d. Actes des Ap. (R. d. é. juives, XLVI, 148). Toutes les prétendues 
“périphrases” de Tobler (sur chair; v. mon article de Neuere Sprachen, sur personne le 
livre de Rheinfelder) étaient a l’origine des modes de pensée trés vivants, dont le gram- 
mairien n’envisage que la carcasse “grammaticalisée.” 
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trouvons des noms de 72 lettres, alors que le Talmud n’a encore que le 
tétragrammaton et les noms consistant de 22 et de 42 lettres. Dans une 
bible samaritaine Gaster trouva une colonne verticale combinant les 
lettres de ce passage pour obtenir la phrase ‘Dieu est puissant dans la 
bataille.’ C’était particuliérement une pratique samaritaine que de 
porter sur le corps des phylactéres ‘couverts de noms de Dieu’ pour se 
préserver du mauvais ceil, pratique hérétique qui s’appuyait sur le pas- 
sage d’Exode xxi, 21: ‘mon nom est en lui,’ qui les aurait inspirés 4 
établir 72 noms. Le livre juif Raziel du X® siécle ne parle que des 72 
lettres du nom de Dieu, 72 étant un chiffre rond commun chez les Juifs 
comme chez les autres peuples orientaux. Et le schém haméforasch ne 
désignerait pas une liste de noms, mais de lettres d’um nom, a savoir le 
tétragrammaton. Le chiffre de 72 est entré aussi dans le domaine de la 
médecine populaire (72 gichter, 4 savoir des esprits malfaisants habitant 
72 membres du corps, invoqués sous des noms particuliers par ceux qui 
souffrent de la goutte, all. Gicht); cf. Bolte, ibid., xxi, 71. 

Bolte, dans un annexe 4 l’article de P. von Winterfeld, /.c., rejette la 
théorie de Gaster en s’appuyant sur la continuité de la tradition chré- 
tienne: il ne croit pouvoir admettre |’influence, sur les théologiens chré- 
tiens 4 partir du X° siécle, d’un modéle juif. 

Le nom de Dieu égal en puissance 4 Dieu, comme il apparait dans la 
phrase a. franc. ‘Dieu et ses noms,’ a donc un long et glorieux passé: 
paien, juif, chrétien; magique, cérémoniel, mystique. L’erreur de M. 
Wilmotte consiste, en substance, en ceci: il détache une expression, 
lourde d’un passé plus que millénaire, de son milieu culturel pour la 
faire servir 4 une interprétation exclusivement verbale et par conséquent 
douteuse. L’onomastique et la sémantique de ‘Dieu’ et particulitrement 
la morphologie des fagons de s’adresser 4 lui, reste encore 4 écrire pour 
le roman. Ce sera une tache gigantesque, mais digne d’une “‘noble sueur.”’ 
Les travaux de Norden sont pour les romanisants un modéle difficile a 
dépasser.?° 

M. W. Kellermann, Aufbaustil und Weltbild Chrestiens von Troyes im 
Percevalroman (1936), p. 198, mentionne le passage capital du Perceval, 
v. 6485 seq., ot l’ermite murmure 4 |’oreille du héros une priére que 
celui-ci est censé apprendre par coeur (cf. note 10): 


Assez des nons i out nostre Seignor, 
Car il i furent li greignor 


*° M. Hatzfeld, dans des travaux comme “A expressSo de “‘o santo” na linguagem poéttica 
dos rom4nticos portugueses e cataldes” (Coimbra, 1935) et le travail paralléle sur les 
romantiques espagnols, s’occupe de la langue religieuse individuelle de certains poétes 
et introduit, comme il est nécessaire pour les temps modernes, les cadres nationaux. 
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Que nomer ne doit boche d’ome, 
Se por peor de mort nes nome, 


et il cite les utiles indications bibliographiques de |’édition Hilka sur 
notre probléme (dont je me suis aussi servi dans cet article)—mais ni 
M. Hilka ni M. Kellermann n’ont pensé au passage du Roland, alors 
qu’ils parlent de celui de Flamenca. Il sera curieux de constater une 
communauté de pratiques magiques dans la chanson de geste et le 
dernier et le plus évolué roman courtois de Chrétien. M. Kellermann 
veut comparer 4 cette pratique magique les Paradigmengebete ou “priéres 
épiques,” dont j’ai parlé 4 une autre place (Zeitschr. f. fr. Spr. Lvt, p. 196): 
mais il me semble clair que celles-ci n’étaient pas plus magiques que toute 
priére peut |’étre, qu’elles sont vraiment prononcées devant nous dans 
les chansons épiques (pas, que je sache, dans les romans courtois, ot 
ces émanations religieuses de l’Ame populaire ne semblent pas de mise), 
qu’elles forment donc une partie de l’action épique, alors que nous 
n’avons que des allusions 4 la priére des noms dans nos romans—c’est A 
dire qu’elles sont dans les romans un élément pétrifié. Toujours est-il 
que le texte du Perceval est une corroboration utile de notre explication 
du passage du Roland, qui ne semble pas avoir été apergue parce que les 
commentateurs des chansons de geste et ceux des romans courtois tra- 
vaillent plus ou moins séparément. 

L’exemple du Roman de Renard: Forment jure deu et ses nons est 
invoqué avec raison par Bédier: le juron, en effect, parodie en général 
la formule sacrée, son mordant réside précisément dans |’adaptation, 
jusque dans le détail, au rituel vidé de son véritable sens: par conséquent, 
le juron parodique par ‘Dieu et ses noms’ est un témoignage précieux pour 
l’invocation sérieuse de Dieu et de ses noms (cf. le serment a. fr. par seint 
nom, cité par Tilander, avec sa descendance vulgaire sa]cré nom [de 
Dieu]). Zéckler, Die Beteuerungsformen im Franz. (p. 28) cite par les nons 
Dieu, s’il nous échape (dans un fabliau) et je suppose que les forfanteries 
imprécatoires des patois modernes, telles que double noum de Dieu, vingt 
(meie) nom di Dieu, sacré cent meie millard di nom de Diu, meie wagon 
di nom di Dieu (Zéckler, ibid.) et nom de Dieu de nom de Dieu, etc. ne 
s’expliquent que par la croyance aux noms innombrables du Dieu 
chrétien. Je signalerai encore |’expression jurer Dieu et ses vertus dans la 
Ballade d’Eustache Deschamps (éd. de la Soc. d. anc. textes, I, 271): 


Je me merveille d’un abus, 

Quant et pourquoy en commen¢a: 
A jurer Dieu et ses vertus 

Ne les grands serments qu’ on orra. 


Evidemment, les vertus de Dieu, mises sur le méme pied que lui, sont les 
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miracles (cf. vertudieu, vertugoy), mais comme les noms du Deus virtutum 
correspondent 4 ses qualités (miraculeuses), Dieu et ses vertus était 
probablement 4 l’origine identique 4 Dieu et ses nuns. Le v. 3231 de la 
Ch. de Rol. (qui n’a pas été cité jusqu’ici) Li amirails juret quangu’il pout 
De Mahomet les vertuz et le cors est une parodie paienne, toute réguliére 
dans le diptyque que nous offre la Chanson, de l’invocation paraliéle des 
vertus et du corps du Christ—parodie qui risque de christianiser |’ étre 
parodié (Mahomet recevant un corps de martyr 4 |’instar du Christ et 
des vertus de saint chrétien). Eustache Deschamps a trés bien saisi le 
lien qui rattache le juron a l’invocation de Dieu quand dans une autre 
ballade contre les jurons (p. 272) il s’écrie: 


Helas! dont sont telz mos venus? 
Par cellui qui tous nous crea, 
Par le benoist Dieu de lassus, 
Par celluy qui nous jugera, 
Vivons nous touz, et si n’y a 

Si meschant qui encor ne die 

Je regni Dieu... 

Par la mort dont Dieux vint a vie. 


Les “mots” imprécatoires reflétent, d’aprés le poéte moralisateur, la 
réalité de la création et de la rédemption divines.” 

Combien il est illusoire de vouloir séparer les jurons, les serments, les 
formules d’adieu, de salut et de remerciment en anc. fr., la compilation 
regorgeant de matériaux de Merk, Die Anschauungen iiber die Lehre und 
das Leben der Kirche im afrz. Heldenepos (Halle, 1914), pp. 224-310, 
peut nous l’apprendre: |’auteur a précisément voulu séparer ces caté- 
gories, alors que les mémes formules servent dans les occasions les plus 
différentes: je ne copie ici que les cas rappelant la formule 4 deux mem- 
bres ‘Dieu et ses noms’ (et sa vertu) (Jésu-Christ peut toujours rem- 
placer Dieu): 


p. 243: “Verwiinschung”: Diex (les) confonde et la soie vertu 
p. 246: “Beteuerung”: Dame dieu et la sieue bonté 


™ Tl est curieux de voir les moralisateurs et les édits royaux que cite Zéckler (p. 5 seq.) 
proscrire particuliérement les “vilains sairemens” mentionnant les membres (les cheveux, 
la téte, la coeur, le ventre etc.) de Dieu ou du Christ, sans en général rappeler les jurons du 
type de nom(s) de Dieu (seulement Louis XI dit: “plusieurs gens de felon couraige . . . 
regnyent, despitent et maugréent le trés-saint nom de notre sauveur et redempteur Jesus- 
Christ . . .”)—je suppose que le péché de la matérialisation de !’acte de la passion était 
supposé plus grave et que cette matérialisation était aussi plus fréquente que |’invocation 
blasphématoire plus abstraite des noms du seigneur, connus plutét dans des milieux 
cléricaux. La brochure exclusivement descriptive de Zéckler devrait étre réécrite en tenant 
compte de l’histoire des moeurs et des courants spirituels de la chrétienté. 
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p. 247: “Beteuerung”: Dame dieu et son (ses) saintisme(s) nom(s) (5 exemples) 
... et sa fiere puissanche 

p. 248: “Beteuerung”’: Dame dieu et sa vertu nommee (2 ex.) 
“Beteuerung”: Dame dieu et ses verius (sa sainte, la soie v.) (9 ex.) 
“Beteuerung”’: Dame dieu et la soie (sa douce) pilié 

p. 251: “Beteuerung”: par dieu et par son non (5 ex.) 

p. 273: “Beteuerung”: por Dieu et pour son nom (une foule d’exemples) 

p. 287: “Abschied”: comander a Dieu et ses nons (1 ex., le ndtre!) 
“Abschied”: comander a Dieu et as sues vertuz (1 ex.: Horn) 

p. 294: “Dank”: loer deu et la soue vertu (1 ex.) 

p. 295: “Dank”: (la) merchi dieu (Dieu merci) et son (saintisme) non (2 ex.) 


Je peux m’étre trompé dans le nombre des exemples, car le systéme de 
renvoi de M. Merk n’est ni trés clair ni trés commode, mais cette impo- 
sante collection d’exe:nples ne permet aucun doute sur la validité de 

‘ ‘ ‘ . jet sa vertu 
notre constatation que le type d’expression diew\ i saa anaes 
fréquent: ses noms) est un lieu commun dans la langue épique.™ On voit 
bien que le ‘style de variation’ des épopées admettait ces expressions au 
méme titre, par un passage de Berte au grand pied publié par Bartsch- 
Wiese, n° 72 ot Damediex . . . et ses saintismes nons (v. 90), Dieu et ses 
saintes vertus (v. 135) et Damedieu et ses sains (v. 167) vicarient dans la 
méme situation. 

Des non-catholiques pourraient sentir dans les noms d’intercesseurs 
(la Vierge, les saints) se plagant aprés celui de Dieu une sorte de de- 
crescendo—mais peut-étre pour la pensée médiévale les différences hié- 
rarchiques, précisément parce que trés fortement accentuées, ne provo- 
quaient pas d’embarras: on n’était pas non plus habitué 4 penser a Dieu 
comme trinité et 4 Dieu comme une des trois personnes en termes d’ex- 
clusion réciproque. La pluralité des noms ne nuisait pas au monothéisme. 


(et moins 


= Un schéma commode pour des litanies était obtenu en accouplant avec Dieu tous ces 
personages mineurs qui pullulent dans la théologie catholique: voir p. ex. la litanie publiée 
par Ive dans Ztschr. xxxiv, p. 320, tirée d’un codex florentin du XV® siécle et qui s’inti- 
tule “Le sante parole’’: la liste des “paroles” est une sorte de grammaticalisation de ce poly- 
théisme inhérent a la religion chrétienne et |’élément constant Die mai (= Dio m’ajuti) est 
devenu, d’aprés REW 172, une expression stéréotypée, une exclamation des marins véni- 
tiens qui n’ont pas vu la terre depuis quelques jours. Voici le texte de la litanie: 


Die mai el santo sepolcro (3x) 

Die mai e madonna santa madre e tutti li santi e le sante ella 
santa e verace croce del monte calvario... 

Die mai e lagniol san michele . . . , 


suivent les apdtres, les évangélistes, les martyrs, les confesseurs, les docteurs, les saints— 
toute la hiérarchie semi-divine de l’église centrée autour de Dieu et tenue en dépendance de 
Lui. 
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Dieu et sa cour, Dieu et sa puissance se distinguent comme genus 
proximum et species seulement dans une logique rationaliste. Le senti- 
ment de la hiérarchie est bien exprimé par un passage du Jeu de St. 
Nicholas a. fr. (v. 109 seq. du morceau dans Bartsch-Wiese): ‘en Dame- 
deu soies bien cher/et en Saint Nicolas aprés.”’ Cf. les vers m.h. allemands 
du XII* siécle que cite, pour d’autres raisons, M. Lewent, Neuphil. Mitt. 
(1937), p. 29: 

Nd@ helfe uns diu gotes kraft 

und das heilige grap, 

da got selbe inne lac— 


la puissance de Dieu et le Saint Sépulcre sont sur le méme plan, comme, 
dans les exemples de Bédier, Dieu et sa vertu, Dieu et “sa’’ croix.** A. 
Rennert, Studien sur altfrz. Stilistik (Goettingue, 1904), p. 37, a déja 
observé combien plus fréquemment que le nom du Christ le nom de Dieu 
est suivi d’une proposition relative (type: Dex le maudie qui haut siet et 
loing voit, ‘urorientalischer Pridikationsstil” dit Norden, Agnostos 
theos)* ou d’une apposition (si com Deu plot, le roi de paradis): ce 
sera naturellement l’influence des priéres hébraiques (dont |’influence 
syntaxique sur les priéres chrétiennes a été prouvée par Norden, l.c., 
pp. 175 et 201), mais appuyée par la nécessité de faire s’expliciter le Dieu 
abstrait dans ses qualités ou actions: le Christ et particuliérement Jésus 
sont plus proches de |’Ame naive du croyant. 

Cette formule 4 deux membres (oi le second membre pouvait étre le 
nom ou la vertu de Dieu ou la vierge ou un saint) a survécu au moyen 
age: la Renaissance introduisit 4 la place du second membre, qui élevait 
un attribut de la toute-puissance divine au rang de la substance divine, 
la fortune (ou le hasard), en jouant quelque fois avec l’équivoque: Dieu 


% Pflaum, /.c., p.326,mentionne comme fait tout a fait isolé que dans un auto sacramental 
de la circoncision du Seigneur la vierge est accompagnée des tres Virtudes, qui parlent pour 
elle, et il explique ce trait par le goat allégorisant des Espagnols. Pourtant le type Dieu et 
ses vertus, Marie et ses vertus est tout préparé dans la littérature a. fr—Thudichum, 
Geschichte des Eides (Tubingue 1911) met l’apparition du serment par ‘Dieu et ses saints’ 
au Ix® s. avec l’habitude, naissant a la méme époque, des évéques et des couvents d’acheter 
des reliques. Le méme savant atteste le serment par ‘Dieu et la Sainte Ecriture’ a partir 
de 1240. 

*% Ce “style appositionnel” n’a rien a faire avec la determinatio médiévale, comme pense 
M. Hatzfeld, ZRP&, L11, 701, dont l’essentiel est, comme le démontre M. Brinkmann au 
lieu cité par M. Hatzfeld, le cumul de la méme construction: “unica determinatio non facit 
ornatum, sed inculcatio determinationum,” dit la rhétorique médiévale: p. ex.: Est igitur 
proba juncta probo, formosa decoro, callida sensato, religiosa pio, ou pour choisir un exemple 
a. fr. (cité par M. Curtius comme exemple de I’ ‘amplification’: Alexis 89/90): 


El nom la virgene qui portat salvetet, 
Sainte Marie gui portat Damnedeu. 
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et ou la fortune (et le hasard) firent que..: la fortune est-elle encore une 
émanation de Dieu ou une divinité séparée? Le e¢ réunissant religieuse- 
ment les deux membres au moyen 4ge tendit alors vers le sens d’un ou 
sceptique. Cf. déja César: sive casu sive consilio deorum, Cicéron: sive 
deus sive natura, et puis Cervantes dans son ‘“‘Don Quichotte”’ I/9: “‘si el 
caso, el cielo, y la fortuna no me ayudaran . . . ’’ En quelque sorte |’ambi- 
guité primitive et paienne de l’antiquité réapparait: ‘soit que vous, 
puissance déterminant notre sort humain, vouliez étre appelée Dieu ou 
Fortune ou Hasard . . .’ —derniére trace de ce sive—sive dont Norden 


a donné lhistoire. 
* * * 


Qu’il me soit permis de rattacher au type d’expression bipartite ‘Dieu et 
son (ses) nom(s)’ une construction que Menéndez Pidal a signalée dans 
sa grammaire du Cantar de Myo Cid (1, 313) sans l’expliquer: ce qui nous 
frappe, c’est la constatation que ce sont six fois des phrases du type ‘reli- 
gieux’ comme: 

a Dios e al padre que esté en alto, 
a Dios vos encomiendo e al padre spirital etc., 


alors que seulement une fois se trouve l’apposition d’un nom de lieu 
pourvue de ce e: en Teuar e el pinar (exemple peut-étre fautif ou influencé 
par les autres cas). Ici aussi les noms Dios et padre spirital sont sur le 
méme plan: il vaudrait mieux ne pas parler d’apposition, puisqu’il ne 
s’agit pas d’un fait de langue, mais de pensée. Je suppose que l’habitude 
de penser les différents noms de Dieu sur le méme plan n’ a pas permis 
l’apposition, qui serait une subordination—c’est nous autres modernes 
qui défigurons |’expression ancienne en supposant une inégalité de niveau 
dans ces expressions. C’est en somme un autre phénoméne de style que 
celui caractérisé plus haut (p. 31) par les exemples appositionnels. Le 
second vers espagnol cité est identique au vers de la Ch. de R. qui nous 
occupe: les Francs emploient, en prenant congé de leurs morts, 4 peu 
prés le méme formule que le Cid en prenant congé de ses filles vivantes— 
le recommandement a Dieu était une formule d’adieu, cf. plus haut 1’a. fr. 
comander a Dieu et as sues vertuz. 
LEO SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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SETTING ADRIFT IN MEDIZVAL LAW 
AND LITERATURE 


IDWAY in his canticus the woeful Troilus laments: ‘Al sterelees 

within a boot am I.” This might seem to be nothing more than a 
felicitous phrase aptly suited to describe the plight of the unhappy lover. 
But in the Man of Law’s Tale Constance actually experienced the dread- 
ful circumstances which gave rise to a metaphor. We remember that the 
old soldaness, after killing her son and his Christian partisans, caused the 
Roman bride to be put on a ship without a rudder, and bade her learn 
navigation back to Italy. What treasure Constance had brought to 
Syria was put into the boat with her, as well as a considerable supply of 
victuals and clothes. For a number of years thereafter Constance tossed 
about on the sea, preserved from harm and death by Him who saved 
Daniel and Jonah, until her ship stuck fast on the shore of Northumber- 
land, where she was found by the constable of a castle who came down 
to search the wreck. Soon after Constance’s marriage to King Alla of 
Northumberland, the monarch was called away to fight his enemies. 
Ella’s mother, like the old soldaness of Syria, hated her son’s wife and 
plotted her destruction. When Constance’s child was born the old queen 
contrived that the message to Alla announcing the news should report 
the birth of a monster, with the suggestion that Constance was an evil 
fairy; and for the king’s reply she substituted a command that the young 
woman and her offspring should be placed in the ship in which she had 
been found originally,—that is, a ship without rudder in the beginning, 
and now, apparently, a wreck,—that she should be pushed out from shore 
and charged never to return. The salient facts in these two episodes, 
which we may call Constance I and Constance II, are: Expulsion by sea 
in an unseaworthy boat, setting adrift in the same kind of boat by reason 
of a serious indictment, and safe-conduct or protection by a mysterious 
or divine power. 

These circumstances bring to mind at once the misfortunes of Prospero 
and Miranda. The Duke of Milan informs his daughter that his traitorous 
brother and subjects 

hurried us aboard a bark, 
Bore us some leagues to sea, where they prepared 
A rotten carcass of a butt, not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, sail nor mast: the very rats 
Instinctively have quit it. There they hoist us, 
To cry to the sea that roar’d to us, to sigh 
To the winds whose pity, sighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 
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How came we ashore? asks Miranda. By Providence divine, replies 
Prospero— 

Some food we had, and some fresh water that 

A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity, who being then appointed 

Master of this design, did give us, with 

Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries, 

Which since have steaded much;... 


Prospero’s “rotten carcass of a butt” is a more lively picture than Con- 
stance’s rudderless boat. We note as a fourth feature of both situations 
that the victims were provided with food and drink and other necessities. 
But neither Constance nor Prospero had committed any crime. What 
lies behind Chaucer and Shakespeare? What is the source whence this 
procedure came to them? What was its nature before it was enlisted, 
along with other narrative elements, in the service of artistic literature? 

One of the outstanding characteristics of organized human societies is 
the constraint which they exercise upon individual members of the group 
to conform to a way of life. This is true whether the group be controlled 
by a civil or by a religious power. It is also true that societies are only 
partly successful in enforcing conformity. The way of life approved by 
the majority of the group may be said to be embodied in Jaw, whether 
statute or customary. Observance of the law is safeguarded by penalties 
and punishments for its infraction,—penalties ranging from pecuniary 
fines and mulcts, to mutilation, imprisonment, and death. The non- 
conformist, the law-breaker, the criminal, must pay in proportion to the 
gravity of his offence; that is, according to the extent of the hardship 
which his presence among them entails upon the other members of the 
group, the resentment which the group feels toward him, or the degree 
to which his non-conformity has hindered its normal way of life, The 
sentence of death or of banishment signifies that the other members of the 
group will no longer suffer the offender’s presence. In order that the 
communal unity and purity may be maintained, the nonconformist must 
be cut off by either extinction or expulsion.’ 

In western Europe there existed at one time or another a variety of 
criminal punishments. Von Amira discusses thirteen. They may be di- 
vided into two groups according as the punishment was the result of 
human invention or ingenuity or adapted from something existing in 
nature. In the first group are hanging, breaking on the wheel, beheading, 
quartering, evisceration, and rolling in a cask studded with pointed nails. 


1 See K. von Amira, Die Germanischen Todesstrafen, in Abh. der Bayer. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften, Philos.-Philolog. u. Hist. Klasse, xxx1, 3 (Miinchen, 1922), pp. 146-147; W. 
Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (London, 1894), pp. 419-421. 
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In the second are precipitation from an eminence, drowning, setting adrift 
in a boat, sinking in a swamp, burial alive, stoning, and burning.* To 
these might be added the common punishment of immuration as a variant 
of burial alive. Typically Scandinavian are trampling by horses, pressing 
to death under a door, and cutting out the heart. The ancients also had 
crucifixion and impalement. Drowning, sinking in a swamp, and burial 
alive are related through the common factor of the kind of death suffered 
—suffocation. In setting adrift, too, death might result from suffocation; 
that is, drowning, by reason of the unseaworthiness of the boat, or the 
vicissitudes of wind and wave. Of all these punishments we shall be con- 
cerned here only with setting adrift in a more or less unseaworthy boat, 
sometimes referred to as a navis unius pellis, with little or no provision 
against hunger, thirst, or other calamity. 

Not in all cases was setting adrift in such a boat the instrument of the 
supreme penalty, Early in the history of our era we come upon instances 
where the navis unius pellis served, as in Constance I and The Tempest, 
merely to get rid of members of the community who, for some reason, 
were undesirable persons in the view of those in power. But the phe- 
nomenon of setting adrift exists at a still earlier level in the mores: Some 
of the persons who submitted themselves to wind and sea were neither 
accused criminals nor objectionable citizens. If the present writer’s 
arrangement and partition of the evidence which has come to hand is 
correct, it will be seen that setting adrift is employed for three classes 
of persons: I. Non-criminals; II. Persons unwanted in the community; 
III. Criminals or presumed criminals. Into a fourth class we may put 
IV. Aberrant instances. At all events, this division provides a frame on 
which the evidence may be presented and discussed.® 


I. NON-CRIMINALS IN GOD’S HAND 


Among the ancient Greeks the sea was considered an arbiter of sin and 
innocence. To have adventured upon the sea without accident was a 
presumption of purity and virtue.‘ On the contrary, if one suffered ship- 
wreck, disaster, or death, it was a presumption of guilt and sin. The com- 
panions of Odysseus, having sacrilegiously eaten the oxen of the sun, 
were blown out of their ship and floated like sea-fowl along the waves. 
“God cut them off from coming home,’’ says Homer. Odysseus himself, 
because he had put out the eye of Cyclops, son of Poseidon, barely es- 


2 Von Amira, op. cit., pp. 86-164. 

# Readers will recall the treatment of this matter by M. Byrne. Eriu, x1 (1930), 97-100, 
and by Prof. Archer Taylor in L. Mackensen and J. Bolte, Handwirterbuch des deutschen 
Marchens (Leipzig, 1930-33), 1, 155, s.v. “Aussetzung im Boot.” 

* G. Glotz, L’Ordalie dans la Gréce primitive (Paris, 1904), pp. 64-67. 
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caped the god’s vengeance. The notion seems to have been that the 
sea could not endure within itself or upon its surface anything that was 
sinful or impure. The idea is reflected in Ovid’s account of Acoetes (Met. 
111, 660 f.), in Marie’s lai of Eliduc (vv. 839, 840, 863 and in several 
Scottish and Danish ballads.5 

On the other hand, the sea would not injure the innocent, and persons 
accidentally or purposely cast upon its surface were safely conveyed to 
shore. We recall Herodotus’ story of Arion: Corinthian sailors gave him 
the choice of killing himself or of leaping into the sea. He chose the latter 
course and was safely borne to Taenarus on the back of a dolphin. In the 
account of Phrixus and Helle, also, it is related in one version of the 
legend that a ram, provided by Juno, carried Phrixus, one of the children 
of Athamas and Nephele, safely over the sea to Colchis.6 We remember, 
too, that Apollonius of Tyre saved himself from shipwreck, and that his 
wife, whom Shakespeare calls Thaisa, cast overboard as dead, was safely 
carried to shore. 

The belief in the arbitrament of the sea survived into Christian times, 
and the Christian god replaced the pagan divinity of the sea. But some 
persons who surrendered themselves to the mercy of the waves were 
neither criminals nor banished men; they were obnoxious neither to the 
law nor to powerfu! individuals of the community. Some such persons 
simply found themselves immersed in bewilderment or difficulty from 
which their own wits were not sufficient to extricate them. At various 
times during his famous voyage St. Brandan was becalmed, and once: 
“‘ ‘Fear not,’ said he, ‘for we have our God Himself as our guide and 
helper. And ship your oars, and do not toil or labour; and God will guide 
his own boat and company as He pleases’.’’? The sons of O’Corra also 
went on a voyage, and when they got into their boat, on the advice of the 
bishop their companion they decided to let the boat go with the wind; “‘so 
they shipped their oars, and offered themselves to God.’ Similarly, 
Snedgus and Mac Riagail, when they began their great voyage, said one 
to the other: “Let us quit our voyaging . . . save the path that our cur- 
ragh will take us . . . and let us leave our voyaging to God....’’® But 


5 See “Bonnie Annie” and “Brown Robin’s Confession,” Child, Ballads, nos. 24 and 57, 
and Introduction to no. 57. There is a tangential analogue in Oehlenschliger’s ““Valravnen” 
and its source in Grundtvig, Danmarks Gamle Folkeviser (Kjébenhavn, 1856), Pt. 1, p. 1f. 
nr. 33. Cp. also the plight of Reyner, Chronica Monasteri de Melsa, ed. E. A. Bond, Rolls 
Series no. 43, I, 128. 

® Gower, Conf. Amant., v, 4230 f. tells the tale from Hyginus. See J. G. Fraser, Golden 
Bough, tv, 161; Plato, Minos, 3156. 

7 C. Plummer, Bethada Néem Enrenn (Oxford), 1922, 11, p. 53, §53. 

8 Immram Curaig Hua Corra, ed. W. Stokes, RC., x1v (1893), p. 41, §42. 

® Echtra Clerech Choluimcille, ed. W. Stokes, RC., xxv1 (1905), p. 137, §9. 
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perhaps the best case of utter surrender of the personal will is found in a 
passage of the Book of Leinster, 283*, 14 f.: Two clerics setting out ona 
pilgrimage took only three loaves as their provision on the sea, and they 
said: “In the name of Christ, let us throw our oars away into the sea, and 
let us commend ourselves to our Lord.”!° 

From these examples it is obvious that some perplexed person casts 
his troubles on the lord of the sea in the hope that he will solve them. 
Appeal to the decision of the sea was also frequently made in the case 
of children born of incestuous relation." In a legal tract contained in 
MS H.3.18 [manuscript of the 16th century] of Trinity College, Dublin, 
we read: “If it be a mac scrine, that is, a boy begotten upon a kinswoman 
in her own guise [i.e., without mistaking her for another], he shall be put 
into a leathern box upon the sea as far as a white shield is visible.’’” A 
recension of the Leabhar Gabhala (ca. 1168) tells us that Fiacha, because 
his father, Aengus Tuirmeac, got him on his own daughter, was set 
adrift in a boat as soon as he was born." More details concerning this 
lad’s fate are provided by The Fitness of Names. Whence comes it, asks 
the writer, that Fiacha was named Fer Mara? Easy to say, he answered. 


Oengus Tuirmech through drunkenness, after drinking wine greatly, begot that 
Fiacha on his daughter. This seemed very hard to Oengus—his own daughter 
to bear a son to him. This is the counsel which Oengus framed, to conceal the 
boy well, so that he might not be known for a son of his, and thus it was done. 
The little boy was then put into a one-hide boat, but with the insignia of a king’s 
son therein. ... Afterwards the king of Scotland’s fishermen found him on 
Tréig Braena... .14 


Gregory was not a king’s son, but he became pope, and he was born, 
according to the legend, of the incestuous relation between a brother and 
sister. Under the circumstances his mother dared not keep him by her, 
so she said to the faithful knight who had befriended her: 


Carpenteres ze schollen take 
210 Loke pat se ne faille nou3t 
And a tonne let hem make 
Hasteliche pat hit beon wrou3t 
Loke pat hit beo anon idist 
ppat pe tonne beo stronge and god 
215 And in a bote aboute midnist 
Hit schal beon ipult in pe flod. 


10H. Zimmer, “Keltische Beitrage 1,” Z. f. deut. Alter., xxxtt1 (1889), 132-. 

" Children so abandoned belong to a different category from those born in wedlock but 
exposed because unwanted by their parents. 

* K. Meyer, Cain Adamndin (Oxford, 1905), p. 43, note to §33 on p. 24. 

4H. Lizeray et W. O’Dwyer, Leabar Gabala, etc. (Paris, 1884), p. 137. 

“ Coir Anmann, ed. tr. W. Stokes, Irische Texte, 111. 2 (Leipzig, 1897), pp. 312, 313, §55. 
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3if iesu crist is ipaide per one 
ppat hit was bizite and ibore 
He wot wel what is to done 
220 He wolle nou3t soffre pat hit be lore 
And 3if hit were azen his wille 
Oper ibore ober biszite, 
And in pe see let hit spille 
pper schal noman hit iwite. 


The lady’s behest was obeyed; the boat and tun were provided, and 
the men “bar him doun to pe brim/Bitau3t him god and be salt se.’ 
Attention is directed to lines 217 f.; they embody the medizval philosophy 
behind this kind of exposure by sea. The fruit of sin is in God’s hand; he 
shall judge whether it shall live or die, and thereby judge also whether 
or not the sin may be forgiven. 

Again, God’s judgment, through the medium of the sea, might be in- 
voked to solve some personal problem. Tristram, for example, lay sick 
of an incurable wound so that he was a burden to all men as well as to 
himself. It was a situation which eluded or surpassed mere human skill 
or knowledge. What was to be done? Let the go’ of the sea decide 
whether he should live or die. ‘Even my friends and relatives can be no 
longer bear the sight of me,”’ said Tristram to his uncle, 


ok pvi vil ek héSan burt fara, hvar sem gud letr mik nidr koma me® sinni 
h4leitri miskunn eptir minni purft.... 


Then said the king: 


En med pvi at p& vilt { burt fara, p4 skal ek bia pbér skip me6 gllu pvi sem pa 
parft med pér hafa. Tristram pakkadi konungi. .. . Na var pvi nest skip Tris- 
tram bait med gnégum vistum ok pvi sem hann purfti at hafa, ok fylg5u hanum 
pé allir til skips . . . ok sigldu ni burt { haf Gt; b4du né@ allir fyrir hanum, sem 
eptir varu, at gud skyldi geta hans ok miskunna hénum. Na rak pa sva lengi i 
hafi fyrir vindi ok straumi, at peir vissu ei hvar peir f6ru; en um sfdr kému peir 
at Irlandi. . . .16 


The use of this motif by Thomas, or the unknown mythographer of the 
Tristram saga, is one of the most brilliant strokes of narrative art in 
medieval romance. The sea decided to carry Tristram to Ireland, which, 
indeed, was the only place in the world where his wound could be cured. 

A personal problem of a different sort is illustrated by a chapter in the 
Olafs Saga Tryggvasonar. In the days of Earl Hakon there was a king 
of Ireland in the west. When he died his daughter Sunnifa administered 


5 Carl Keller, Die Mittelenglische Gregoriuslegende (Heidelberg, 1914), pp. 44 and 51. The 
first quotation is froma MS Cotton Cleopatra D. IX and the second from Auchinleck MS. 

16 E. Kélbing, Tristrams Saga ok [sondar (Heilbronn, 1878), p. 37, lines 26f., p. 38, lines 
1-3. See also Sir Tristrem, ibid., stanzas Cv, CVI. 
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the kingdom after him. But she was sought in marriage by a viking, and 
when she refused his suit, he being a heathen and she a Christian, he 
harried her realm with fire and sword. When she could endure the outrage 
no longer, she announced to her people that she intended to leave the 
country, and all who cared to do so might go with her. 


Sunnifa was so much beloved by all that a crowd of people, both men and women, 
were eager to leave their lands and go away with her. So she procured ships, and 
a great multitude prepared to undertake the voyage with her. As soon as they 
were ready, they left the land in their ships, having neither sails nor oars, rudder 
nor rigging, weapons nor armor. In this way Sunnifa showed her trust in the 
power of almighty God. . . . She entrusted herself and all her company to the 
guidance of the living God, praying Him to point out the way for them, and to 
direct them whithersoever He would. Then they were driven across the open sea, 
away from land, until, by God’s help, they reached two islands which lie close 
to Norway, south of Stad... .!” 


II. PERSONS UNWANTED IN THE COMMUNITY 


It is evident that the god of the sea solved Sunnifa’s problem to her 
satisfaction. In other instances we find that such and such a person con- 
stituted a problem to the community in which he dwelt, if not to himself. 
And the community, as though hesitant to employ harsh measures, had 
recourse to a means of riddance which not only salved the conscience of 
the judges, but allowed a chance of escape to the unwanted person. Such 
unwanted individuals we may put into three interrelated groups: (1) in- 
nocent persons; (2) persons innocent, but whose continued presence is 
considered a source of harm or danger to other individuals in the com- 
munity; (3) nuisances. 

Among Germanic peoples the Vandals furnish an early illustration of 
sea expulsion. Victor, bishop of Vita, who flourished 480 a.p. records in 
his Historia Persecutionis ... Wandalorum the martyrdom of Bishop 
Quodvultdeus of Carthage and his companions at the hands of Gaiseric’s 
son Huneric.— 


Quod etiam in plurimis factum est: multos enim episcopos et laicos, claros 
atque honoratos viros, servos esse novimus Wandalorum. Tunc vero memoratae 
urbis episcopum, id est Carthaginis, deo et hominibus manifestum, nomine 
Quodvultdeus, et maximam turbam clericorum navibus fractis inpositam nudos 
atque expoliatos expelli praecepit. Quos dominus miseratione bonitatis suae 
prospera navigatione Neapolim Campaniae perducere dignatus est civitatem."* 


17 Saga Olafs Konsngs Tryggvasonar, cap. 106, in Fornmenna Sigur eptir Gimlum Hand- 
ritum, Kaupmannahgfn, 1, 224 f.; tr. J. Sephton (London, 1895), pp. 151-153. 

18 Victor Victensis Historia persecutionis Africanae provinciae sub Geiserico et Hunirico 
regibus Wandalorum, 1, 5, ed. C. Halm, MGH: Auct. Antiq. (Hannoviae, 1879), 111, i, p. 5. 
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But apparently Bishop Quodvultdeus was not the urst to suffer such a 
fate. James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, quotes from Cardinal Caesar 
Baronius, Annales, 1, ann. 35, §5: 


Lazarum, Mariam Magdalenam, Martham et Marcellam pedissequam, in quos 
Judaei majori odio exardescebant, non tantum Hierosolymis pulsos esse, sed 
una cum Maximino discipulo, navi absque remigio impositos, incertum periculum 
mari fuisse creditos; quos divina providentia Massiliam tradunt appulisse.'® 


A few additional details regarding the unseaworthy boat in which we 
are interested are provided by Pseudo-Dexter in his chronicle, ad an. 48: 


Hierosolymitani Judaei vehementer infensi B. Lazaro, Magdalenae, Marthae, 
Marcellae, Maximino, Josepho ab Arimathia nobili decurioni, et aliis plurimis, 
navi sine remigio velisque, ac sine gubernatore eos imponunt, et exulare mandant 
qui per vastum mare divinitus delati, ad Massiliensem portum incolumes ap- 
pellunt.?° 


The legend of Mary Magdalene and her companions found its way into 
Middle English hagiographical literature about the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. In the Magdalena of MS Laud 108 we read that thir- 
teen years after Our Lord’s passion the Jews made demonstrations 
against the Christians. St. Stephen they stoned, and other apostles were 
driven from the land. 


Seint Maximus was po with godes apostles bicome; 
Sixti ant ten deciples togadere heom hadden inome; 

170 Marie pe Maudeleyne and hire bropur Lazarus 
And heore suster Martha and pe bischop Maximus, 
Mani mo of cristine men, wel mo pane i can nemne, 
Weren ihote fleme, and some to quelle and brenne. 
Huy weren in a schip ipult withouten ster and ore, 

175 pat huy scholden beon furfaren and ne libben nomore; 
pare nas nopur ido with heom nopur watur ne bred, 
For huy scholden of-hongrede beon and sone bare-afturward ded. 
Huy schypeden in pe salte se, ase Jesu Crist it wolde, 
Forto pat tyme scholde beo pat huy ariui scholde. 
To Marcile be wynd heom drof, a gret name-couth cite." 


Another acephalous Mary Magdalene legend in the Auchinleck manu- 
script, of about 1330-40, recounts much the same circumstances. In 


19 J. Ussher, Brittanicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, ed. C. R. Elrington (London, 
1847-64), v, 27. 

20 Ussher, op. cit., v, 28. T. A. Cook, Old Provence (New York, 1911), 1, 79, refers to the 
legend of the three Marys set adrift in an open boat after the death of Christ, and their 
arrival at Les Baux, but gives no references. 

* Carl Horstmann, Sammlung Altenglischer Legenden (Heilbronn, 1878), p. 152, 
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both these English legends we note that it was the intention of the com- 
munity that the exiles should perish.” 

Constance’s first expulsion, from Syria, has already been noticed, and 
we may remark at this point only that the old sultaness was animated 
by no particular resentment against her, either by reason of any crime, 
or because her continued presence might be harmful: she was intent only 
upon ridding her country of unbelievers. If Constance was not an enemy, 
neither was she a friend; and it was a matter of complete indifference to 
the sultaness whether she lived or died. Prospero too was guilty of no 
offence, unless it was the neglect of his public duties. 

We must also admit that King Larmos of the Island of Women was an 
innocent man, though the shadow of fault lay upon him. In order to make 
war upon his enemies he levied all the adult males of the island, to the 
great chagrin of the ladies; and when he persisted in his purpose of leaving 
them for an indefinite time without male company, they conspired 
against him. Upon the return of the happy warriors the women killed 
them all, to a man, except Larmos. Princess Caelia contrived to save her 
father’s life, but delivered him to her ladies for judgment, who “put him 
into a boat alone, and so sent him to sea to seeke his fortune.’ 

If Caelia was an unfilial daughter, Emare was too virtuous; at least, 
so her father thought. The romance (ca. last quarter 14c). tells us that 
Sir Artyus, a widower, fell in love with his own daughter, Emare, and 
wished to marry her. But when the girl repulsed him, he became right 
wroth and swore that she should die. So— 


He lette make a nobell boot 
And dede her per-yn, God wote, 
270 In pe robe of ryche ble. 
She moste have wyth her no spendyng, 
Noper mete noper drynke, 
But shate her yn-to pe se. 
Now pe lady dwelled pore 
275 Wyth-owten anker oper ore, 
And pat was gret pite. 


Ther come a wynd, y understonde, 
And blewe pe boot fer fro pe londe: 
279 Of her pey lost pe syght. 


313 The lady fleted forp a-lone, 


™ Horstmann, op. cit., p. 164, vv. 87 f. See also Mirk, Festial, ed. T. Erbe, EETS, es. 
XCVI, p. 204. 


* The Pleasant Historie of Tom a Lincolne, in W. J. Thoms, Early English Prose Romances 
(London, 1858), 11, 259-260. 
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To God of heven she made her mone, 
And to hys moder also. 
She was dryven wyth wynde and rayn, 
Wyth stronge stormes her a-gayn 
Of the water blo. 


For a week Emare was very ill by reason of the stress of weather and lack 
of food and drink. At last, ‘““As hyt was Goddes wylle,”’ (v. 327)— 


She was dryven in-to a lond 
That hy3ht Galys, y understond, 
337 That was a fayr countre.™ 


The motives which lie behind Sir Artyus’ actions are easy to discern; they 
were obvious to every medieval man and woman who listened to the 
tale, but in a less robust age they must be baldly stated: Anger at his 
daughter’s stubbornness, fear lest she make public his proposal, and re- 
venge—if it is true, as Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. asserts, that revenge 
is the well-spring of punishment. 

The second group of innocent persons is illustrated by Malfred. She 
was the orphan daughter of Ivar Ulfson, living at the court of the Queen 
of Norway. Prince Mogens fell in iove with the maid, to the queen’s 
great annoyance, for she could not bear to see her son married to such 
an obscure and needy creature. So, when Mogens refused to give her up, 


The Queen of Norse bade build a boat 
Of rotten plank so frail, 

And gave that young and faithful pair 
Full bitter cause to wail. 


She placed the maid on board the boat, 
And drove if off from land: 

“God grant that thou may’st drown at sea, 
And never reach a strand!” 


But the boat drifted off to Spain, and when it drove upon the shore, a 
prince on horseback came riding to rescue Malfred.* 

Malfred, of course, was as innocent as Constance. Nicuesa also, pro- 
tested his innocence; but his appeal for mercy made no impression upon 
the minds of his judges.—In 1509 Alonso de Ojeda and Diego de Nicuesa 
(ca, 1465-1511?) were commissioned to govern Castilla del Oro (from 
Cabo de la Vela west to the river Darien, modern Colombia) and Veragua 
(from the river Darien west to Cabo Gracias a Dios, modern Panama, 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua) respectively. The expeditions of both leaders 


% Emare, ed. A. B. Gough (London, 1901). 
% ““Malfred and Mogens,” in R. C. A. Prior, Ancient Danish Ballads (London, 1860), 
1, 311 f.; Grundtvig, 1, 122. 
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came to grief. In the absence of Ojeda, who had gone to seek aid in His- 
paniola (modern Haiti) and had never returned, his men, under Fernan- 
dez de Enciso and Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, left San Sebastian and estab- 
lished a settlement on the western side of the Gulf of Uraba called Santa 
Maria de la Antigua del Darien. This was in Nicuesa’s territory, and 
being dissatisfied with Enciso’s leadership, they determined to ask Nic- 
uesa to be their governor. 

In the meantime, after suffering terrible vicissitudes of fortune, Nicuesa 
and his colonists had made a settlement at Nombre de Dios. But the 
hardships he had endured, the seeming disloyalty of his lieutenants, 
especially of Lope de Olano, brought out the harshness in Nicuesa’s 
character, and he treated his men with little mansuetude. Olano he put 
in chains. The hopelessness of his own situation at Nombre de Dios in- 
duced him to accept gladly the offer of the Darienites; moreover, learning 
that they had found gold, he said he would take it away from them, since 
they were settled on his land. This boast, coupled with the opposition of 
Vasco Nufiez and the reports of his evil deeds spread by the malcontents 
in his own party, caused the Darienites to change their minds concerning 
him. On his arrival at Santa Maria they took him prisoner, and forced 
him to swear (it is said) that he would go before the king and the council 
to give an account of himself. Nicuesa protested in vain 


. .. de tan crueldad como contra Dios y contra é1 cometfan, cuando no pudiese 
quejarse ante el Rey. Ninguna cosa movié a que se templase la furia de aquella 
confusi6n, y asi le lievaron preso hasta meterle en el m4s ruin bergantin que alli 
estaba porque era viejo, no solo aparejado parano ir a Castilla,como le mandaban, 
pero ni aun a Nombre de Dios, que estaba cincuenta leguas de allf. Embarc4ronse 
con él diez y siete personas de sensenta que le habian quedado, algunos criados 
suyos y otros que de lastima le quisieron seguir y acompafiar. 


The Darienites had no wish to savor the tyranny which they believed 
he had exercised over his own men. Oviedo (Historia General, xx1x, 
Prohemio) reports that the last words he was heard to utter as he sailed 
away were a prayer to God: “‘Ostende faciem tuam [Domine] et salvi 
erimus.”’ Then, continues De Herrera—‘‘Hizose a la vela y nunca jamds 
parecié ni hombre de los que con él fueron ni adénde ni como murié.’”* 

The apprehensions of the Darienites may or may not have been justi- 
fied. There is little doubt, however, that the “Saracens” who exiled 
Prince Horn acted wisely. The romance (ca. 1225) tells us that Saracens 
invaded Suddene and killed King Murry and his people, but on account 


** Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, Historia General de los Hechos de los Castellanos, etc., 
Decada Primera, vim, viii, ed. A. de Altolaguirre y Duvale (Madrid, 1935), 11, 227; Sir 
Arthur Helps, The Spanish Conquest in America (New York, 1856), 1, 279-316; Altola- 
guirre y Duvale, Vasco Nufies de Balboa (Madrid, 1914), pp. xxxvii-li. 
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of his beauty Prince Horn and twelve of his companions were spared. 
But one of the Saracen leaders protested that if he were allowed to remain 
among them, he would probably kill them all in revenge for his father 
when he grew to man’s estate. Therefore, said the emir to Horn, 


101 ... pu most to stere 
pu and pine ifere; 
To schipe schulle se funde, 
And sinke to pe grunde; 
105 pe se zou schal adrenche, . 
Ne schal hit us no3t ofpinche; ; 





Horn and his companions were in great fright— 


pe se bigan to flowe | 

And Horn child to rowe; 

pe se pat schip so faste drof : 
120 pe children dradde perof.?” 


However, the boys arrived safely at Westerness, where Horn informed 
King Almair of his father’s death and how the Saracens had forced him 
and his companions aboard a galley to play with the sea (v. 186), and 
also that 
188 Wipbute sail and rober 
Ure schip bigan to swymme 
to pis londes brymme. 


Horn’s galley, though it lacked sail and rudder, was apparently otherwise 
in good condition, and was provided with oars (v. 118). Yet there was 
also something providential about it, for it moved so swiftly that the 
boys were afraid (vv. 119-120). 

The possession of a terrible secret may sometimes entail consequences 
as fearful as crime itself—At Arvik lived Lodin and his wife Gyda. Lodin 
was Thorolf Skialg’s friend, but still greater was Gyda’s friendship for 
him. Thorolf procured Lodin’s murder and offered Gyda his protection. 
Of Lodin’s two sons, Ulf and Rognvald, the former was sold into bondage, 
and the latter was kept among Thorolf’s thralls. When he grew up 
Rognvald was made foreman of the thralls. Thorolf also gave him a wife, 
Sigrid. They had a boy, named Gunnar. One spring Thorolf went on a 
viking cruise and left Rognvald to build a hall in his absence. When 
Thorolf returned, Rognvald got the men drunk and burned his father’s 
murderer in the new hall, making his escape with Sigrid and the lad 
Gunnar. They managed to reach AErvik. 


After Rognvald had lived a short time at ZZrvik he took his son Gunnar with 
him down to the sea-shore. Here he procured two boats, a smaller and a larger 


27 King Horn, ed. J. Hall (Oxford, 1901). 
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one; and having taken them a long distance out to sea, he tied the boy to the 
timbers inside the little boat, and let it drive where it would; but he himself 
rowed back to land. When his wife Sigrid inquired about the journey, and what 
had been done with her son, he replied that he had no answer to give but one— 
that the boy would doubtless not tell who had burnt Skialg’s house over his head. 


Gunnar’s boat was driven to an island, however, and there he was rescued 
by the chief bonder, who brought him up as his own son under the name 
of Raud.*® 

Another unwanted lad was Ciar Cuirchech.—‘‘Mothla, son of Flann, 
son of Oengus, was king of Ciarraige. . . . His brother’s son abode with 
him, even Ciar Cuirchech....’’ The king’s foster-brothers declared 
that he should be killed so that he might not oppose him when he grew 
to manhood. Mothla agreed, and an attempt to kill the boy when he was 
out hunting was made, but failed. The king was told of this. Then “‘in- 
toxicating liquor, pleasant to drink, is given to the lad, even Ciar Cuir- 
chech, and he was put, when asleep, into a coracle with one oar on the 
sea. And the wind blows him to Inis Fuamnaige. .. . ’’*® 

With regard to Agrippina we are in some doubt whether her continued 
existence constituted a menace to Nero or whether she was just a 
nuisance. Suetonius tells us that his mother’s criticisms of his words and 
conduct began to annoy Nero exceedingly; and his irritation reached 
such a point that he determined to remove the cause of it. Thrice he 
tried poison, but Agrippina had provided herself with antidotes. A fall- 
trap arranged above her head proved equally futile-—‘“Hoc consilio per 
conscios parum celato, solutilem navem, cujus vel naufragio vel camerae 
ruina periret ....’”’ Nero invited his mother to a banquet and kept her 
late, so that the Liburnian galley, “qua advecta erat, velut fortuitu 
concursu confringerent.’’ Agrippina, however, escaped by swimming, to 
Nero’s great chagrin.*° 

There is no doubt, however, about the informers of Trajan’s reign, who, 
as though they had been foot-pads or brigands, wasted the land and rifled 
the public treasury. “I attest with joy,” writes Pliny the Younger in his 
panegyric on Trajan— 


* Olafs Saga Tryggvasonar, cap. 145, tr. J. Sephton (London, 1925). 

2° Betha Finnchua Bri Gobunn, ed. tr. W. Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore 
(Oxford, 1890), p. 242, lines 3157 f. The MS is dated after 1450. 

© Suetonius, Nero, xxxtv. See also Casaubon’s ed. (Lipsiae, 1802), 111, 195.—The author 
of the Excerpta Valesiana records that Theodoric the Goth was angry when Pope Johannes 
refused tu deliver his insolent message to Emperor Justinus; so he “gave orders that a ship 
should be built, and that Johannes should be embarked on it with the other bishops.” The 
writer does not say that it was an unseaworthy ship, but he points out that “God... 
conducted them in safety.” See J. C. Rolfe’s edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, Loeb Classi- 
cal Library, 111, 565. 
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Agnoscebamus et fruebamur, cum velut piaculares publicae sollicitudinis vic- 
timae, supra sanguinem noxiorum, ad lenta supplicia gravioresque poenas 
ducerentur congesti sunt in navigia raptim conquisita, ac tempestatibus dediti: 
abirent, fugerentque vastatas delationibus terras; ac si quem fluctus ac procellae 
scopulis reservassent, hic nuda saxa et inhospitale litus incoleret, ageret duram et 
anxiam vitam, relictaque post tergum totius generis humani securitate, maere- 
ret.3! 


It was a memorable sight, continues the panegyrist, 


Memoranda facies, delatorum classis permissa omnibus ventis, coactaque vela 
tempestatibus pandere, iratosque fluctus sequi, quoscumque in scopulos detulis- 
sent. Juvabat prospectare statim a portu sparsa navigia, et apud illud ipsum 
mare agere principi gratias, qui, clementia sua salva, ultionem hominum terrar- 
umque diis maris commendasset.” 


Pliny’s assertion that Trajan preserved his clemency by handing the 
malefactors over to the gods of the sea for vengeance will not escape the 
reader’s attention. 

But what are we to say of Margery Kempe? Did her neighbors con- 
sider her a nuisance? The situation might allow of such an interpretation. 
—As a result of a harrowing experience at Jerusalem Margery Kempe 
was often visited by the Lord. At such times she would cry out, and so 
she did whether in church, chamber, street or field.— 


And as sone as sche perceyvyd pat sche xulde crye, sche wolde kepen it in as 
mech as sche myth pat pe pepyl xulde not an herd it for noyng of hem. For sum 
seyd it was a wikkyd spiryt vexid hir; sum seyd it was a sekenes; sum seyd sche 
had dronkyn to mech wyn; sum bannyd hir; sum wisshed sche had ben in pe 
havyn; sum wolde sche had ben in pe se in a bottumles boyt; and so ich man as 
hym thowte.* 


One is moved to invoke the same fate for the man who concocted the 
silly story about Charlemagne. We are told that on his arrival in Frisian 
territory the king commanded twelve native prolocutores to expound to 
him the Frisian law. The councillors could not make up their minds, and 
after a delay of five days Charles lost patience and offered them a choice 
of one of three things—death, slavery, or expulsion in a boat only strong 
enough to withstand one flood and one ebb tide, and unprovided with 
either oars, rudder or tackle. The Frisian law-men chose the third penalty 
and sailed out of sight of land. Very sorry and frightened, they prayed 


1 C. Plinii Caecilit Secundi Panegyricus Trajano Augusto dictus (Parisiis, 1796), cap. 
xxxiv, ad fin. ® Pliny, op. cit., cap. xxxv. 

33 For this reference I am indebted to the editor, Sanford B. Meech, who has prepared 
The Book of Margery Kempe for publication by the Early English Text Society, Extra 
Series. See p. 69, line 19 f. 
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for succor, whereupon a mysterious thirteenth individual joined their 
company and steered them to shore.* 

This story may convey a message of profound legal or social sig- 
nificance; if so, the present writer freely confesses that it escapes his 
perception. 


Ill. CRIMINALS OR PRESUMED CRIMINALS 


If setting adrift was an expedient which could be used for disposing 
of noncriminals who were obnoxious to the community, it could also be 
applied to persons who were guilty or suspected of crime. In other words, 
setting adrift was adopted into the customary laws of maritime and la- 
custrine peoples. 

It will be observed, however, that the judges or judicial bodies who 
pronounced this sentence labored in most cases under the indecision 
which characterizes the procedure from the first; that is, setting adrift 
was a penalty assigned in those cases wherein the evidence of guilt was 
not or could not be conclusive in the eyes of a human judge, or which he 
was not wholly competent to weigh, or in which it was desirable to 
temper justice with mercy. 

A clear-cut statement of the law applying to expulsion by sea in a 
boat of one hide is hard to come at. Possibly the best extant reflection 
of it is to be found in Irish customary law. This body of law, consisting 
of various tracts and treatises has been given the convenient name 
“Ancient Laws of Ireland.’”’ Here the word /aws applies to historical de- 
scriptions of the operation of legal formulas which existed, not in written 
statutes enacted by a legislative body, but in the minds and memories 
of the brehons or other lawgivers. 

These treatises consist in texts, glosses and commeutaries, aged perhaps 
in that order. Professor Thurneysen would date the compilation—which 
means the laws as we now have them—in the eighth century, and the 
composition of the single texts on which it is based in the seventh century, 
or even earlier. At all events, the oldest of the Irish laws are about three 
hundred years older than the Welsh laws, which we know were compiled 
or promulgated by Hywel Dda ca. 940-950. 

a. persons judicially doomed.—In one of these ancient laws, the 
Senchus Mér, we read in the Commentary on the Law of Distress about 
a hermit who had been “condemned to the sea and the wind.’ 

The Commentary on the Introduction to the Senchus Mér informs us 


* Kar! von Richtofen, Untersuchungen iiber friesische Rechisgeschichte (Berlin, 1880-82), 
11, i, 459-460; R. Dareste, Nouvelles Eiudes du Droit, 3™ série (Paris, 1906), p. 206; J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Sagen (Berlin, 1891), No. 450. 

*% Ancient Laws of Ireland (Dublin and London, 1865), 1, 204-205. 
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that “‘no one is put to death for his intentional crimes as long as eric-fine 
is obtained; and whenever eric-fine is not obtained he [the malefactor] 
is put to death for his intentional crimes, and placed on the sea for his 
vnintentional crimes and for injury caused by preventable inadvertence 
{indeithbire torbu].’’* 

The legal tract in Trinity College manuscript H.3.18, 227* is more pre- 
cise. It says: “If it be a man in a wicker boat of one paddle, that is, a man 
who is put into a wicker boat of one paddle out upon the sea for his un- 
intentional crimes or for injury caused by unnecessary [i.e. preventable] 
inadvertence, as far as a white shield is visible upon the sea, store of 
meal and water for one night with him, and a wedge of a sledgehammer 
of three fists [in length] in his hand for keeping off the beasts of the sea.’’*” 

The law concerning women, which is attached to the name of St. 
Adamnan, but which dates from the ninth century prescribes that if a 
woman kill a man or a woman, or administer poison from which death 
ensues, or dig under a church, “she is to be put into a boat of one paddle 
as a murchreth upon the ocean to go with the wind from land. A vessel of 
meal and water to be given with her. Judgment upon her as God deems 
st." 


At this point it is necessary to digress in order to try to find the mean- 
ing of murchreth, murceth, murcrech, muirchrech, muirchreth, muircrech, 
muircreach, muircréth, muirceth. In the passage above from Cdin Adam- 
ndin the word is glossed: isi im[urro] muirch{reth] in airet [is leir] for muir 
[sciath] for [tir],—‘‘that is, however, a muirchreth, the distance that is 
visible on sea a shield from land.” The word seems to indicate a measure 
of distance in Duil Droma Ceta: Doronsat mic Milid imarbaid imrama ac 
tiachtain corucustar fr mac Milid murcet do gach luing. Mur imath agus 
ceth [sic] .i. tonn.—‘‘The sons of Miled made a contention of rowing at 
coming (to the land), so that Ir Mac Miled bore a murcet of each ship 
[was ahead a murcet?]. Mur (that is) abundance, and ceth, that is, a 
wave.’”39 

Keating’s History of Ireland, 1, § xxi, informs us: 


Is { breath rug Aimhirgin ar chloinn Mileadh triall tar a n-ais go h-Innbhear 
Scéine, is iad féin go lion a sluagh do dhul ’n-a longaibh agus dul feadh naoi 
dtonn san muir amach, agus da roicheadh leo teacht i dtir d’aimhdheoin Tuatha 
Dé Danann ceart na criche do bheith aca.—‘The judgment Aimhirgin gave re- 
garding his brother and their host was that they should return to Innbhear 


38 Ancient Laws, 1, 14-15. See below, note 37. 

37 Quoted by K. Meyer, Céin Adamndin (Oxford, 1905), p. 43, note to §33. I have adopted 
Miss Byrne’s reading and interpretation of ina cintaib anfoit no inndethberi torbaid; see 
Eriu, x1 (1930), 98, 99. 38 K. Meyer, Céin Adamndin (Oxford, 1905), p. 31, §45. 

3° Transactions of the Philological Society, 1869, p. 196. 
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Sceine, and that they should embark with all their host and go out the distance 
of nine waves on the high sea [naoi dtonn san muir], and if they succeeded in 
coming to land again in spite of the Tuatha De Danann, they were to have sway 
over the country.’”#° 


Here the word murchreth is avoided. In the Fled Bricrend 7 Loinges 
Mac nDuil Dermait the word is used to indicate a measure of dis- 
tance: 

Boi Conlai Coel Corrbacc isinn ailen 7 a chend frisin coirthi rombai inn iarthar na 
hindsi 7 a chosa frisin coirthi rombai ina hairther 7 ben ic aiscid a chind. Oc 
cloistin fuama in churaig frisin tir atraig ina shaidhi 7 seitigh huad cona anail co 
n-deachaid murchreich [ve muirchreich] for muir.—‘Conla Coel Corrbac was in 
the island, and his head against the pillar in the west, and his feet against the 
pillar in the east of the island, and a woman at delousing his head. On hearing 
the sound of the coracle against the shore he sat up and blew from him with his 
breath so that it [the coracle] went a murchreich on the sea.’* 


The interpretation of murchreth asa measure of distance is further sup- 
ported by MS Egerton 88, 18*/°, where muir-créth, muir-crech is glossed 
as a certain distance at sea, as far as something could be seen from shore.® 

O’Clery’s Glossary, however, gives simply: muirchreach .i. tonn, “a 
wave.” Dinneen glosses muir-chreach as ‘‘sea-plunder.” This is etymologi- 
cally correct, for muir =sea and creach=the result of a foray, i.e., spoil, 
plunder. Hessen’s Irisches Lexicon gives under muir-chrech: ‘‘(sea- 
plunder); the distance so far out at sea that any object found becomes 
common booty, defined as the distance that a white shield may be seen 
(or the length of nine waves), a measure of length used both at sea and 
on land.” Thus, a second meaning of murchreth would seem to be “‘sea- 
spoil,” “plunder,” “booty.”” But can we apply either the term “nine 
waves out to sea,” or the term “‘sea-spoil’’ to the poisoning woman of 
Cain Adamndin [supra, p. 48]? Was sea-spoil also a person found at a 
distance of nine waves from shore? 

The story of Cano Mac Gartnain may assist us in answering these 
questions. We read: 
La sin gaibthi imach. Teit Blathmac ina diaid. Ata ni not- bia or se. Regait ind 
oic diar n-inchaib-ne murcreich. Airgsiu ar a chind 7 dos-fuaire 7 tuc th’ arcad 
fadein chucad.—“‘Then he went out. Blathmac followed him. ‘There is one thing 
you can do,’ he said. ‘The men will go a mur-crech out of our honor; follow them 
and hew them down, and take your silver’.”’* 


Putting it in a different way—the men would go out of Blathmac’s 


Keating, Foras Feasa ar Eirinn, 1.T.S., 11, 84-87. 

*' W. Stokes und E. Windisch, Irische Texte, 1. 1 (Leipzig, 1884), p. 181, lines 193 f. 
“ O’Curry’s Transcript 2250 (113). 

* Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts (Halle and Dublin, 1907), 1, p. 5, lines 5 f. 
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honor, that is, out of the district under his protection or over which he 
exercised control, for a distance of a mur-crech. When they were there, 
at that distance and in that situation on the sea, it was permissible for 
Cano to fall upon them. May we conclude that a person found upon the 
sea at a distance of a murchreth from shore might be sea-spoil because 
the law of the land had no purchase upon him there? But what shall we 
call such a person? Perhaps “‘sea-waif.” 

Thus murchreth seems to mean: 1. a distance (at sea at which a white 
shield is visible); 2. sea-spoil; 3. sea-waif. But were all persons found a 
murchreth out to sea necessarily sea-waifs? What kind of person a mur- 
chreth out to sea was sea-spoil, seizable booty or a sea-waif? I suggest: 
1. a person in transit between the protection afforded by two land “hon- 
ors,’”’ such as Cano’s enemies just mentioned; 2. a person who had been 
shipwrecked, for the sea had obviously manifested its anger against him; 
3. a person who had been set adrift, of whom the law had by that act 
washed its hands.“ Naturally this argument is tenuous, for the evidence 
is far from complete or clear. Some such discussion as this seems to be 
necessary in order to clarify Meyer’s use of the term “‘sea-waif”’ in his 
translation of the passage quoted above from Céin Adamndin. 


Among the Ancient Laws of Ireland to which reference has already 
been made is a law tract called Do Tuaslucad Cundrad (“On the Dissolu- 
tion of Covenants”) which provides us with further information perti- 
nent to our inquiry. For some reason, however, the passage which intcrests 
us has been incorporated by the editor, R. Atkinson, into another law 
tract called Heptads. The substance of section LX XII of the Heptads is: 


[Text] “There are seven fuidir tenants with the Feine; 1. a fuidir who has re- 
moved his habitation; 2. a fuidir who separates from his tribe (such as a gallows 
fuidir, a fratricidal fuidir, and a find-gol); 3. a guiltless fuidir; 4. a free fuidir; 5. 
a fuidir of sin from the sea; 6. a fuidir selected to have seds given to him; 7. a 
fuidir of land. [Commentary] A gallows fuidir, that is, one who is taken from the 
fork of the gallows, that is, against the will of the tribe. A fratricidal fuidir (one 
guilty of killing a tribesman), that is, one who has been saved from the pit. From 
the sea, that is, a fuidir who is taken from the sea after his putting thereon for 
his crimes of inadvertence.’ 


Do Tuaslucad Cundrad has been re-edited from five manuscripts and 
translated by R. Thurneysen,® and it is from this text with its accom- 


“ T owe these references to murchreth to the kindness of Dr. V. E. Hull. 

*R. Atkinson, Ancient Laws, v (Dublin, 1901), 361, 363. 

46 Trisches Recht: I. Dire, Ein Altirischer Rechstext. II. Zu den unteren Stinden in Irland, 
in Abh. der Preuss. Akad. der Wissen. (1931), Phil. Hist. Klasse, nr. 2, pp. 3-90; see pp. 
60-90; hereinafter referred to as IR. 
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panying discussion that the following information is derived.—Prof. 
Thurneysen shows that among the lower classes of Irish society there 
were groups of men called, in the order of their standing: A. saer-chéle, a 
free or noble companion of a flath or lord; B. daer-chéle, an unfree com- 
panion; C. fuidir, a low-class person who did not belong by blood to the 
sept. 

It is with the third class, fuidirs, that we are concerned. There might 
be both free fuidirs and unfree fuidirs. The free fuidir might be simply a 
free person without land to whom land had been given by a lord (no. 7 
of the seven classes of fuidirs listed above), or whom a lord had given 
cattle, or both land and cattle (no. 6), or a person who could not pay his 
debts, and so had surrendered himself to a lord who paid them for him 
(no. 4), or a person who for some other reason, perhaps hunger, had sur- 
rendered himself to a master (no. 3).*? 

Among unfree fuidirs the law made a distinction: this person was 
either a Gaelic unfree fuidir, or an overseas unfree fuidir.** If I under- 
stand the matter correctly, the Gaelic or native unfree fuidir was an 
individual who had lost his standing in society because he had been re- 
deemed from death for blood-murder, from prison, or from the gallows.*® 
He might also be a man who had been carried away from his sept either 
as a captive of war, or through the vicissitudes of the slave-trade (no. 1 in 
the list of fuidirs given above) ;*° or a man who had no property where- 
with to meet his obligations before the law, whom his sept had therefore 
repudiated, and who had then given himself up to a master belonging to 
another sept (no. 2); or he might be a criminal sea-waif (no. 5). 

It is this criminal sea-waif, the daer fuidhir tar muir, the unfree fuidir 
from over sea in whom we are interested. The commentators A and B 
of the fuidir law contained in Do Tuaslucad Cundrad explain this person 
as a man who had been cast up by the sea to land somewhere after he had 
been set adrift on it as a penalty for some crime. The crime may have 
been: 1. unintentional homicide for which he could not pay the eric-fine; 
2. the murder of a kinsman. Glossator C further explains that this 
criminal had been set adrift in a one-oared boat. Wherever he landed he 
became the bondsman for life of the lord who received or rescued him. 
If he should land in a strange country, says glossator B, his rescuer shall 
pay his fine; if he is cast ashore in his own country, either he must become 
a monk (suggests Thurneysen), or he who receives him must assume his 
crime. At all events, the circumstances of his setting adrift, his shipwreck, 
and his reception by a lord absolve him from responsibility for his mis- 

* TR, 61-62, 65-66, 75. See also R. Thurneysen, Cédic Conara Fugill, in Abh. der Preuss. 


Akad. der Wissen. (1925), Phil.-Hist. Klasse, no. 7, p. 10 §rx, p. 76; hereinafter referred to 
as CCF. * CCF, 76, §54; IR, 68, §1r1. CCF, 22, §17. 6° TR, 73-74, 75. 
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deed.—“‘Mit dem Aussetzen ist sein Gericht Gott iiberlassen worden; 
wenn der ihn nicht untergehen, sondern irgendwo landen laszt, ist fiir 
sein Vergehen nicht mehr zu zahlen.’’® 

One other point may be noticed. The daer fuidhir tar muir, the overs >as 
unfree fuidir belongs to a class of persons called muirchorthae, translated 
“‘sea-waif.’’®? As has been remarked, not all sea-waifs were persons who 
had been set adrift for crimes. The oldest law, indeed, made a distinction 
between the guiltless and the criminal sea-waif. But later legal treatises 
lost the distinction and identified the murchortha with the overseas unfree 
fuidir, placing him in a class parallel to the native or Gaelic unfree fuidir. 
The relation which murchortha bears to murchreth of the Céin Adamndin, 
§45 (above, p. 48) Iam unable to explain. 

The question is naturally asked: How was it ever possible to differen- 
tiate between the innocent and the criminal] sea-waif? I suggest that the 
distinction was made possible by reason of the fact that the criminal 
murchortha (vel murchreth) arrived on the strand in a one-oared boat 
of one hide—or the remains thereof—impedimenta which would have 
defined his status immediately and precisely. 

The fate of the other kind of sea-waif, the murchortha (vel murchreth) 
who had not been guilty of crime, was scarcely more enviable, for accord- 
ing to Irish law he lost his freedom and all but one thirtieth of his goods.” 
The law which applied in Germanic maritime countries was even more 
severe. We recall that Harold Godwinson, wrecked on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, was made prisoner with perfect propriety by Count Guy of 
Ponthieu, and that Hereward the Wake barely escaped a like fate at the 
hands of young Arnulf of Flanders. 

To recapitulate: In Old Irish society there was, in the class of unfree 
fuidirs, a person called murchreth or murchortha, a sea-waif, who had 
been cast adrift by his sept in a boat of one hide or a one-oared boat as a 
penalty for having committed an unintentional crime or a crime of in- 
advertence. 


If the laws and their glossators leave something to be desired as regards 
fullness and explicitness, this want can be partly supplied by Irish non- 
legal literature. Cormac of Cashel was not ignorant of the law or the 
custom, as we can see by his explanation of cimbith. This word, he says, 


5. TR, 66, 74, 75. E. O’Curry, Manners and Customs (London, 1873), 1, cxvii, cxix. 

® CCF, 38, 65, 80. See ZCP., rv (1903), 231; xx (1933), 200 and note 3. See also Urchuillti 
Bretheman, ed. R. M. Smith, Irish Texts, rv (London, 1934), p. 26, line 2, §7: “A judge must 
understand coir pdire ball o ara co fond .i. 0 urrad co murchurtha, that is, body-fine of limbs 
from temple to bottom, that is, from free man to sea-waif.”’ 

53 Thurneysen, Irisches Recht, p. 39, Kommentar II; Heptads, tx1v, Ancient Laws, v, 
320 f. 
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is practically the same as cymba, from xiuBn, “that is, from the boat of a 
single hide.’ Actually the word seems to be an agent noun used pas- 
sively, being derived from cimb plus the agent noun suflix th (id). Its 
meaning might be: ransom, captive (till ransom is paid), culprit. Meyer, 
in his Contributions to Irish Lexicography glosses it as ‘‘captive, caitiff, 
criminal.” 

The fifteenth or sixteenth century Bethu Phdtraic contained in MS. 

Rawlinson B 512 and MS. Egerton 93 tells us that there was a certain 
evil-doer and unbeliever named Macc-Cuill who wished to make trial of 
Patrick’s religion and, if Patrick failed to survive the test, to slay him. 
But Patrick performed a miracle, whereupon Macc-Cuill and his fol- 
lowers “all forthwith believed, and at Patrick’s behest he [Macc-Cuill] 
went on the sea in a coracle of [only] one hide.’ More details, however, 
are furnished by the “Notes” by Muirchu Maccu-Machtheni in the Book 
of Armagh [807 a.p.]. After the miracle Maccuil became ashamed of 
himself and, urged by Patrick, accepted Christianity. When the ceremony 
of baptism had been completed Maccuil said: 
‘Confiteor tibi, sancte domine mi Patrici, quod proposui te interficere. Iudica ergo 
quantum debuerit pro tanto et tali cremine.’ Et ait Patricius: ‘Non possum 
iudicare, sed Deus iudicabit. Tu tamen egredire nunc inermis ad mare, et transi 
velociter de regione hac Hibernensi, nihil tollens tecum de tua substantia praeter 
vile et parvum indumentum quo possit corpus tuum contegi, nihil gustans 
nihilque bibens de fructu insolae huius, habens [que hoc] insigne peccati tui in 
capite tuo; et postquam pervenias ad mare, conliga pedes tuos conpede ferreo, 
et proiece clavim eius in mare, et mitte te in navim unius pellis absque guber- 
naculo et absque remo, et quocumque te duxerit ventus et mare esto paratus, et 
terram in quamcumque defferat te divina providentia, inhabita et exerce ibi 
divina mandata.’ Dixitque Maccuil: ‘Sic faciam ut dixisti. . . .’ Et migravit inde 
Maccuil tam cito ad mare... Et inspiravit illi ventus aquilo, et sustulit eum 
ad meridiem iecitque eum in insolam, Euoniam nomine.* 

Maccuil had committed no overt crime. He had, however, intended to 
commit one, and this intention, contrary to the modern legal view, was 
itself held to be criminal and hence liable to a penalty. In such a situation, 
says Patrick, who may be allowed to speak for others of the same mind, 
I am unable or unqualified to judge whether you shall be punished, but 
God will judge through the medium of the sea. (See above, pp. 36, 37, 47.) 

Commenting upon the penalty assigned by Patrick, W. Stokes writes: 
“A somewhat similar punishment existed in Iceland, but the Icelanders 
gave the felon oars, flint and steel, and a supply of victuals.’®’ Prof. 


 Sanas Cormaic, ed. K. Meyer, Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, tv (Dublin and Halle, 
1912), no. 229. 

® W. Stokes, The Tripartite Life of Patrick, Rolls Series, No. 89 (1887), 1, 221-223. 

5© Stokes, op. cit., 11, 286-289. 57 Ob. cit., 1, clxxiv. 
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Finnur Jénsson of the University of Copenhagen to whom I addressed a 
query on this matter was good enough to reply that he is unacquainted 
with any passage in the Icelandic laws or sagas which would substantiate 
this statement. 

During the ninth or tenth century there was current in Ireland a story 
called Imram Snedgusa ocus Maic Riagla. With the details of these two 
men’s sea-voyage we are not concerned, but only with the cause thereof. 
—After the death of Domnall, son of Aed, son of Ainmire, Domnall’s 
son Fiacha was over the men of Ross, and another son Donnchad, was 
over Tirconnell. Fiacha was an oppressive tyrant, and the men of Ross 
slew him. His brother Donnchad wished to be revenged for this, so he 
put the murderers into a house with a view to burning them alive. First, 
however, he sent to seek advice from Columcille. The saint sent back 
Snedgus and Mac Riagla “having this counsel for Donnchad, to wit: to 
cast sixty couples of the men of Ross on the sea, and that God would pass 
his judgment upon them.” So small boats were given to the men, “and 
they are set upon the sea, and men go to watch them so that they should 
not return.’ 

This story is repeated with little variation in the Echtra Clerech Cho- 
luimcille contained in the Yellow Book of Lecan (14th century). In this 
account the men’s wives, children and cattle are also embarked upon the 
sea. After some adventures the clerics Snedgus and Mac Riagail find the 
chief murderers on an island where they are destined to abide ‘without 
age or decay till Doom.”*® Instead of allowing them to suffer the fate so 
feelingly described by Pliny, it is obvious that God approved the murder 
of Fiacha by the men of Ross. 

An incident which reminds us of one of St Brandan’s contretemps 
(above, p. 36) is found in the tenth-century Immram Mailduin. During 
his voyage Mailduin made the acquaintance of an old man living upon 
a rock in the midst of the sea. In reply to Mailduin’s question the old 
man told him that he had once been a very wicked cook, stealing from 
the church which he served. One day he decided to flee, and loaded all 
his loot into a boat. Not far out at sea, however, he was becalmed, and 
remained so until he threw his treasures overboard. “Then,” said the old 
man, “I went in the direction that my boat and the wind carried me, for 
I had let go my oars and my rudder.’’®° 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out the feeble character of this 
illustration. The use made of the vehicle vi expulsion in the Eachtra Airt 
meic Cuind is somewhat better, even though ambiguous. Bécuma Cneis- 


58 W. Stokes, Rev.Celt., rx (1888), 17-19, §§8-9. 


59 W. Stokes, Rev.Celt., xxv1 (1905), §§5, 51, pp. 135, 165. 
6° W. Stokes, Rev.Celt., x (1889), 87. 
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gel, having committed adultery, was banished “beyond the expanse of 
the sea and the great deep.”’ She went abroad in a “coracle that had no 
need of rowing, but leaving it to the harmony of the wind over sea, she 
came to Ben Edair meic Etgaith.”* The people who read or listened to 
this fifteenth-century tale were probably more familiar with magic or 
fairy boats that had no need of rowing than they were with the navis 
unius pellis. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century Michael O’Clery’s under- 
standing of the uses to which the boat of one hide might be put is still 
clear. In the Martyrology of Donegal he writes that St. Enda of Ara used 
to test his congregation every evening. 


The test and proof which he used to put upon them every evening to clear them of 
sins was to put every man of them in turn into a currach without any hide upon 
it at all, out upon the sea; and the salt water would get into the currach if there 
were any crime or sin upon the man who was put into it. It would not get in if he 
was free from sins; and Enda, the abbot, was the last who entered the currach. 
There was not found any man of the one hundred and fifty who did not escape 
the wetting from the currach, excepting only Gigniat, the cook of Enda.* 


In Scots Gaelic territory we come upon the Vita Sancti Kentigerni 
written by Jocelin of Furness, who flourished about 1200. When the 
pagan king of the Scotti discovered that his daughter was apparently 
guilty of adultery, he prepared to punish her in accordance with the 
customs applying to such misdemeanors. First she was cast from a high 
cliff, but suffered no harm. “At length, by the common verdict of the 
society of the ungodly . . . it was decreed that the poor little pregnant 
woman, placed alone in a boat, should be exposed to the sea.”’ Accord- 
ingly the king’s servants took her far out to sea, and “committing her to 
fortune alone in a very little boat of hides, made after the fashion of the 
Scotti, without any oar, rowed back to shore.’’ Then the people said 
mockingly: “‘ ‘She calleth herself the handmaid of Christ, and professeth 
to have the protection of His power, let Him deliver her if He be able, 
from the hand of death and the peril of the sea.’ But the girl, destitute 
of all human help, committed herself to Him alone that created the sea 
and the dry land, devoutly praying Him... to protect her from the 
shipwreck which threatened her.” Her prayer was heard, for, says Jocelin, 
He who preserved Jonah and upheld Peter, “brought the girl safe 
to the haven of refuge for the sake of the child which she bore in her 
womb. ... ’’ Though Jocelin spent some time in a monastery at Down 


"R. I. Best, Eriu, mt (1907), 153. 
® Martyrology of Donegal, tr. J. O’Donovan, Irish Archaeol. and Celtic Soc. (1864), p. 83. 


* Vita Kentigerni, ed. tr. A. P. Forbes, Historians of Scotland V (Edinburgh, 1874), 
cap. 3, p. 39. 
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in North Ireland, it is probably unnecessary to assume that he was mak- 
ing use of Irish rather than Scots Gaelic tradition. 

Insofar as it allows of interpretation the Celtic evidence shows us that 
setting adrift was employed as a penalty for the following torts, crimes 
or sins: Unintentional crime of some sort, injury caused by neglect or 
inadvertence, homicide and poisoning, intentional homicide, the murder 
of a kinsman, the intention to commit a crime (of murder), regicide, 
adultery. Freely admitting that this account is meagre and inadequate, 
we now pass on to non-Celtic territory. 


M. Jobbé-Duval in his [dées primitives dans la Bretagne contemporaine 
devotes a chapter (vi) to what he calls ordeal by sea. He writes: “Qu’aux 
époques historiques ‘es cours de justice aient, en fait, ordonné l’épreuve 
par la mer, nous ne pouvons pas |’affirmer, bien que cela n’offre rien 
d’invraisemblable.’’* As a commentary on this statement we may ob- 
serve that in barbarian Europe there were no courts of justice previous 
to feudal times, and that in feudal times themselves there is at least one 
Jaw recorded by the provisions of which a judiciary body was required to 
pass the water sentence on a malefactor. In the ““Rechte von Chiemsee”’ 
we read: 


Es ist zu merken, dasz wir und unser Gottshaus und all unser nachkommen .. . 
umb all sach ze richten haben, umb lemtig und umb tod, und in den see... . 
wann dann der dieb berecht und mit den rechten wird iiber wunden, so soll unser 
richter den egenannten dieb gepunden und gevangen antworten gen Gstad 
{am Chiemsee]. . . . So soll der richter von Kling mit seinen ambtleuten reiten 
in den see hinz an dem satl und den dieb da raichen [d.h. entgegenreiten und den 
dieb in empfang nehmen): war aber, dasz er oder sein gewaltig ampleut nit kamen, 
so soll dann unser richter den dieb gepunden an ein lediges schif setzen, und soll 
in an alle rueder rinnen lassen; kim er davon, des sullen wir und unser Gottshaus 
unentgolten sein und an allen zuspruch von maniklich beleiben. Dasselb soll 
man auch einem thun der einen todschlag erzeugt hiet, wurd er damit begrif- 
fen... .& 


According to this law, which seems to have applied in Chiemgau, Bavaria, 
about the year 1393, thieves and homicides shall be set adrift in an un- 
seaworthy boat. This is the only non-Celtic legal evidence which has 
come to my notice. That similar customary laws were observed elsewhere 
and in other times may perhaps be inferred from reports of setting adrift 
which have found their way into legend or literature. 

The earliest of these is furnished us by Seneca the Rhetorician in his 
Controversiae. The sixteenth of these runs: 


*4 Op. cit., 2nd ed., Paris, 1920, p. 345. 
% J. Grimm. Weistiimer (Gottingen, 1840-78), 111, 671. 
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Mortua quidam uxore, ex qua duos filios habebat, duxit aliam. Alterum ex adoles- 
centibus domi parricidi damnatum tradidit fratri puniendum; ille exarmato 
navigio imposuit. Delatus adolescens ad piratas, archipirata factus est. 


Though the penalty for parricide was a theme posed for debate, it need 
not be considered a flight of the rietorician’s imagination. 

Referring to an otherwise unidentified “reimchronik des mittelalters”’ 
Grimm quotes a passage concerning the poet Ovid.— 


ein schif wart in kurzem zil 
bereit, dar df satzt man dé 
den meister Ovidé; 

An segel, 4n ruoder, 4n stiure 
muost er varn ungehiure 

hin af des meres fluot.*” 


Here we find Ovid set adrift without oar, rudder or sail, but we do not 
know why, nor whzt happened to him. If we assume that the “reim- 
chronik” records Ovid's banishment to i’omi on the Black Sea, we still 
do not know why he was banished. 

Among Germanic peoples Thryth, the proud, vengeful, cruel instigator 
of strife, whose story is vaguely hinted at in Beowulf, vv. 1949-50, seems 
to have been the kind of person for whom the punishment of setting 
adrift was particularly appropriate. The English epic tells us only that 
she arrived at Offa’s hall ‘‘over the fallow flood,” and we must search 
elsewhere for an explanation of this fact. In the course of the centuries 
the traditions proper to Offa I became confused with those belonging to 
Offa IT, king of Mercia in the second half of the eighth century. A portion 
of those legends has been recorded by a certain monk of St Albans who 
wrote a Vita Offae Secundi about the year 1200. In that biography there is 
an anecdote which may represent what the Beowulf poet knew but did 
not tell.— 


Qualiter Offa Rex uxorem duxerit: Diebus itaque sub eisdem, regnante in Francia 
Karolo rege magno ac victoriosissimo, quaedam puella, facie venusta, sed mente 
nimis inhonesta, ipsi regi consanguinea, pro quodam quod patraverat crimine 
flagitiosissimo addicta est judicialiter morti ignominiosae, verum ob regiae 
dignitatis reverentiam, igni vel ferro tradenda non judicatur, sed in navicula 
(armamentis carente) apposita, victu tenui, ventis et mari eorumque ambiguis 
casibus exponitur condemnata. Quae diu variis procellis exagitata, tandem 
fortuna trahente, litori Britonum est appulsa, et cum in terra subiecta potestati 
regis Offae memorata cimba applicuisset, conspectui regis protinus praesentatur. 
Interrogata autem quaenam esset, Respondens, patria lingua affirmavit, se 
Karolo regi Francorum fuisse consanguinitate propinquam, Dridamque nomi- 


°° M. Annaei Senecae Rhetoris Controversiae, in Opera (Amstelodami, 1672), 11, 225. 
*’ J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 4th ed. (Leipzig, 1899), 11, 285-286. 
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natam, sed per tyrannidem quorundam ignobilium (quorum nuptias ne de- 
generaret, sprevit) tali fuisse discrimini adiudicatam. . . .© 


Moved by the girl’s beauty and eloquence, Offa married her. But however 
blameless or blameworthy her life in France may have been, her vicious 
and reprehensible conduct at Offa’s court was cut short by the assassin’s 
knife. All this, says Grimm unnecessarily, is quite unhistorical.® 

Equally legendary is an anecdote applying to a later date—870—found 
in the Flores Historiarum of Roger of Wendover sometime attributed to 
Matthew Paris. It is an Anglo-Latin version of one of the stories which 
accumulated about the name of the great viking Ragnar Lothbrok, and 
relates what punishment King Edmund meted out to Beorn, Ragnar’s 
murderer.— 


Tunc rex Eadmundus diligenti de morte Lothebroci facta inquisitione, Bernum 
venatorem de opere nefando convicit, et jussit a militibus de curia sua adjudicari 
ac legis peritis, quid de homicida foret agendum. At omnes in hoc pariter con- 
senserunt, ut venator [Beorn] in illa navicula in qua saepe dictus Lothebrocus 
in Angliam applicuit, poneretur et in medio maris solus sine omni instrumento 
navali dimissus probetur, si illum Deus velit a periculo liberare. Itaque venator, 
iuxta quod sententiatum fuerat, in profunditatem maris dimissus post dies paucos 
in Daniam est projectus. . . .”””° 


At first sight something seems to have gone amiss here, for the sea per- 
mitted Beorn to land in Denmark; but as a matter of fact, the sea only 
conveyed him to the scene and instruments of his eventual punishment, 
for he was there put to torture by Lothbroc’s sons Hinguar and Hubba. 

The first actually historical instance of setting adrift employed as a 
legal penalty comes to us from the year 933. William of Malmesbury tells 
how King Athelstan sentenced his half-brother Eadwin for alleged 
treason. Eadwin protested his innocence, but Athelstan, distracted with 
many cares, expelled him from the kingdom— 


inaudito sane crudelitatis modo, ut solus cum armigero navem conscendere 
juberetur remige et remigio vacuam praeterea vetustate quassam. Diu laboravit 
ut insontem terrae restitueret. Sed cum tandem in medio mari furorem ventorum 
vela non sustineret, ille, ut adolescens delicatus et vitae in talibus pertaesus, 
voluntario in aquas praecipitio mortem conscivit.” 


8 Vitae Offae Secundi in Appendix to Matthaei Parisiensis Opera, ed. William Wats 
(Paris, 1644), p. 9*; Paris, 1684, p. 971. 

*9 See F. Olivero, Beowulf (Torino, 1934), pp. xxv, xiii. 

7° Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, I, 395, ad an. 870; 
Roger of Wendover, Flowers of History, tr. J. A. Giles (London, 1849), 1, 194-195; Flores 
Historiarum attributed to Matthew of Westminster, ed. H. R. Luard (London, 1890), 1, 435- 
436; Richard of Cirencester, Speculum Historiale de Gestis Regum Angliae, ed. J. E. B. 
Mayor (London, 1863-69), 1, 335. 

™ William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1887- 
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The youth’s companion survived and brought his body to shore near 
Dover. Was Eadwin guilty? We cannot tell, for the exhaustion of his 
patience and endurance brought his life to an end before the forces set in 
operation by the navis unius pellis had run their course. 

If we agree that literature is essentially a simulacrum of life, then it 
causes us no surprise to find reflected in lighter, and to the modern view, 
purely fictitious narrative a phenomenon attested by law and (quasi-) 
historical record. Its absence, on the other hand, would surprise us. That 
Beorn or Eadwin were ever set adrift may not be true, but true it is that 
they might have been, for setting adrift was in the folkways. Inevitably, 
the same authentic circumstances might be applied to other persons, 
whether historical or fictitious, in narratives which could not claim the 
high authority of history. 

But not infrequently history itself vitiated its reputation for veracity 
by admitting to its pages matter so fabulous as to have taxed the creduli- 
ty of even the medieval reader. An illustration is the anecdc e en- 
titled “De Origine Gigantum,” a garbled version of the legend of the 
Danaids. This story exists in a number of manuscripts in the British 
Museum;” it has also been inserted into the text of the Eulogium His- 
toriarum by a hand (designated as a by the editor) of the fifteenth 
century.” It seems likely that this fifteenth-century annotator had under 
his eyes the Anglo-Norman metrical version of this story entitled “‘Des 
Graunz Jaianz ki Conquistrent Bretaigne.’’ This is preserved in the 
fourteenth century manuscript Cotton Cleopatra D. IX. The text is a 
bad one, and has not been improved by its editor, but usually an approxi- 
mation of the meaning can be made out.—An ancient king of Greece had 
thirty daughters, whom he married to noble princes worthy of their high 
birth. Twenty-nine of the sisters, impatient of marital bonds, entered 
into an agreement that each should murder her husband “Privement 
entre ces braz/Quant meux cuide aver solas.’”’ The youngest sister, with 
her husband, betrayed the plot to her father. Summoned before the king, 
the princesses were indicted for their intended crime, and thrown into 
prison to await judgment. The judges, because of the malefactors’ 
honorable lineage, were unwilling to condemn them to a shameful death, 
and agreed upon perpetual exile instead of capital punishment. From this 
doom the youngest was excepted. The others, 


185 A grant dolour e sanz resort 
Menez furent a un port 





89), 1, 156; Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, ad an. 934, ed. cit., 1, 450; Richard of Ciren- 
cester, op. cit., ed. cit., 11, 64. 2H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances, 1, 199-203. 

7 MS Cotton Galba E. VII. See F. S. Haydon, Eulogium Historiarum, Rolls Series, 9 
(London, 1860), 11, 216-218. 
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Ben pres d’illock, a la mer; 
190 E puis en une nef mises, 
Qe estoit forte e grande, 
Sanz governail e sanz viande. 


En la mer la nef boterent, 
Les undes la nef chacerent 


En grant peril sa e la: 
200 De la terre les esloigna. 


In the process of time the princesses, having suffered terribly from hunger 
and the hardships of seafaring, reached the coast of England. At that 
time the land was uninhabited and without a name; Albina, the eldest 
sister, took seisin thereof and named it Albion in honor of herself.” 

We have already encountered Joseph of Arimathea among the com- 
panions of Mary expelled from Jerusalem by the Jews (above, p. 40). In 
the prose Lestoire del Saint Graal we learn what happened to Caiaphas, 
the man in whose house he suffered imprisonment.—After the crucifixion 
of Christ Joseph aroused the resentment of the Jews by taking down the 
body and giving it sepulture. As a punishment for his contumacy he was 
imprisoned in the house of Bishop Caiaphas and forgotten. Forty-three 
years later Vespasian, visiting Judaea to find a cure for his leprosy, de- 
termined to put to death all those who had been implicated in Christ’s 
martyrdom. Joseph’s wife enlisted the emperor’s sympathy on behalf of 
her husband. Caiaphas was found; he remembered nothing about Joseph, 
but promised to show where he had been imprisoned if they would spare 
him burning and hanging. Joseph was found and released. When Caiaphas 
came to trial it was suggested that he be put into Joseph’s prison and 
allowed to die of hunger. Another man suggested drowning. Joseph 
pleaded for his life, and Vespasian said he would take the case under 
advisement. “‘Afterwards they had him placed in a boat upon the sea, 
and they pushed him out upon the main and let him go wherever chance 
might take him; and that was his fate.’’"> The compiler of the Saint 
Graal liked the device so well that he used it again. The Persians, in- 
censed because Celidoine, son of Nascien d’Orberique, had converted 
their king to Christianity, took their revenge by setting him adrift.” 

Chaucer liked the device, too, and saw no narrative impropriety in ap- 
plying it twice to the same heroine in a tale of 1129 lines. If Constance 


™ A. Jubinal, Nouveau Recuail de Contes, etc., Paris, 1842, 11, 354-371. The lines are not 
numbered in this edition. 

7% H. O. Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances (Washington, 1909), 1, 
18-19. For this reference I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. J. S. P. Tatlock. 

76 Sommer, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 
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was guiltless of any crime on the first occasion of her seafaring, was she 
equally innocent in the second instance? We, who watch the unfolding 
of events from behind the scenes, know that she was, and lla too, 
though he was 2 man of his own time, was moved to condone the crime 
imputed to her. But what was that crime? To understand it we must 
place ourselves for a moment on the cultural level of people who believed 
in the existence of supernatural beings. If we adopt their mentality we 
shall then have no difficulty in viewing Constance as an elf or super- 
natural creature: had she not, as such people were wont to do, maintained 
a mysterious silence about herself? As such it was preponderatingly likely 
that she was an evil fairy. Zlla’s mother, Donegild, did not leave the 
matter in doubt, for she alleged evidence, readily creditable by all, of the 
lady’s ambiguous nature. At this point there are several links missing in 
the chain of argument, for while the customary law prescribed death for 
vampires and for women suspected of witchcraft and sorcery,” the atti- 
tude of the law toward supernaturai beings is less concise. If Donegild’s 
opinion can be taken to represent the common point of view, it seems 
probable that in some cases alleged supernatural creatures were given 
“a sporting chance.” The mother of the swan children, for example, was 
not killed, but buried in a hole up to her armpits. The same penalty might 
have been visited upon Constance, but among the various possible 
penalties setting adrift was chosen. The logic of this choice is perhaps 
supported by the fact that Constance—who was undoubtedly a fairy 
originally—had arrived at Northumberland mysteriously in a boat. It 
was frequently perilous to come too closely to grips with people of the 
Otherworld; they were often able to evade or nullify the constraints ap- 
plied by humans: Did not Cassodorien, the fairy wife of King Henry, 
escape through the roof of the church, and Mélusine fly through the 
window in the form of a serpent? So let Constance go her own way by 
the manner or method proper to her nature. On the other hand, #lla 
was by no means convinced that the facts were as stated by his mother, 
for he had become a Christian. He refused to doom his wife, and yet she 
was no less judicially doomed, since the sentence seemed to emanate from 
him, the king, in whom power and authority resided. 

According to the tale “Of Fineo and Fiamma” it was the law at Genoa 
“that no manne should weare his sword, and paine of death [was] ap- 
pointed for him that should hurte any man with any weapon.” Hence, 
when Fineo, the lover of Fiamma, wounded his lady’s brother lightly in 
the hand, he was condemned to lose his head. 

7 K. von Amira, Die Germanischen Todesstrafen, Abh. der Bayer. Akad der Wissen., 


Philos.-Philolog.-Hist. Klasse, xxx1, No. 3 (Miinchen, 1922), p. 195 and note 3; H. Brun- 
ner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (Miinchen, Leipzig, 1928), 11, 616, 621. 
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Neverthelesse, he beyng verie well freended, and supported by many principall 
gentlemen of the citie, thei laboured so muche for hym, that thei obteined that 
he should not be behedded, but that his penalty should bee converted unto an 
other punishement, verie little better, if it were no worse; for, havyng bounde 
hym faste hande and foote, thei laied hym in a small boate, and in verie stormy 
weather set him in the maine sea, and there left him to the rule and government 
of fortune, and to the disposition of God, and mercie of the waves and windes.”® 


Fineo was “‘beaten and tossed by the rage and furie of the seas,” but 
otherwise suffered no harm, and was picked up by the crew of a Moorish 
vessel. Fiamma, however, naturally expected that her lover had gone to 
his death, and inconsolable, resolved to follow him. She might have em- 
ployed the rope, the dagger or poison, but it seemed to her dramatically 
fitting that she should “dye the same kinde of death and . . . make the 
same end which she imagined Fiineo had doen.” She enlisted the services 
of a Moorish slave, and secretly putting out from Genoa in a small boat, 
they proceeded along the coast toward Leghorn. 


When this yong gentlewoman sawe that she was now so far from home, that 
she needed not to feare to bee driven backe againe to Genova, she willed the 
Moore to rowe to the shore, and to lande himself, and then to shove of the boate 
againe; for that her determination was so to dye, swallowed up with the waves 
of the sea, as she supposed her Fineo to have been.”* 


With the further adventures of Fineo and Fiamma we are not concerned. 
Neither found a watery grave. 

If folk beliefs sometimes rise to the dignity of artistic literature, it is 
equally true that the circumstances of the conventional world may some- 
times be reflected in a folk-tale. “Die Zauberfléte,” from the territory 
of Oldenburg, is the well-known story of the young man whom a benevo- 
lent stranger has provided with a magic talisman, in this case a flute, 
which will enable him to fulfill any wish which may strike his fancy. Jan, 
the hero of this story, having by his flute achieved riches, one day visited 
a city, where he saw and fell in love with the count’s daughter. He played 
his flute and wished that she might beara son.*® When the count learned 
his daughter’s condition, a white dove revealed to him that Jan was the 
cause thereof. As a punishment the two young people were set aboard 
a ship without mast or sail, steering gear or oars, and without mieat and 
drink, “damit die beiden durch Hunger und Durst oder im Wasser jim- 


18 Riche his Farewell to Militarie Profession (1581), Shakespeare Society, Vol. 33 (Lon- 
don, 1846), p. 113. See Giraldi Cinzio, Gli Hecatommithi, 11. 6. 

7@ Barnabe Riche, op. cit., pp. 115 f. 

8¢ In other like stories the hero does this in revenge for the shabby treatment he has 
received at the hands of the girl or her father; there is no such motive here. 
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merlich zu Grunde gehen sollten.” But by means of his flute Jan wished 
everything right, and in the end rose to great place.* 

“Die Drei Schlangenblitter,” number 16 of Grimm’s Kinder und 
Hausmiarchen, tells how a wicked young queen, with the aid of the ship- 
master, threw her husband overboard. The man’s faithful servant 
rescued him and brought him home. Thereupon the young queen and the 
shipmaster were set aboard a boat which had been pierced with holes, 
and sent out to sea, “‘wo sie bald in den Wellen versanken.”’™ 


b. self-doomed.—Though Fiamma, in the story quoted above, confi- 
dently expected to find death upon the sea, her action was in no sense 
judiciary. In some cases, however, the navis unius pellis was employed 
by persons as an instrument of self-doom. Are we justified in assuming 
that such a practice is reflected in certain popular ballads? Judged by the 
standard of artistic literature, which aims to arrange things in proper 
relation, one to the other, the popular ballad “Edward” is irritating and 
incomprehensible. In spite of stanza 7 we do not know why Davie, as the 
hero is named in version A, killed his brother John, nor why he should 
bequeath a fire of coals to his mother, who could not possibly be impli- 
cated in his crime. We do know, however, that he accepts not only full 
guilt for the homicide, but also the obligation (as head of his clan, pre- 
sumably) of passing sentence upon the killer, that is, himself. What 
death do you intend to die? asks his mother. I’ll set my foot in a bottom- 
less ship, he answers, and you’ll never see more of me.™ 

The same motif, with very little variation, is lugged into “The Twa 
Brothers,” version D; the only difference, in the essential scene, is the 
number of the personal pronoun. ‘‘Ye’ll put me into a bottomless boat,” 
says Willie, ‘‘and I’ll go sail the sea and never come back.’’™ 

A third ballad, “Lizzie Wan” (Child, No. 51), presents us with a young 
man who has murdered his sister. If his father had not been alive he 
would have been justified in thus punishing Lizzie’s extra-marital 
amour; since his father, the head of the family, lives, his act is fratricide, 
and he must fear his father’s vengeance. He will not wait for that, how- 
ever, he tells his mother; rather will he set his foot in a bottomless boat 
and swim to the sea-ground. 


% L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogtum Oldenburg (Oldenburg, 1867), 
11, 347 f., No. 633. 

® Analogous Mirchen, in which the sea-going vessel is sometimes a boat, sometimes a 
tub, are found among the Finnish tales reported by Oskar Hackman, Sagor, in Finlands 
Svenska Folkdikining, 1 A (Helsingfors, 1917 [-20]), Vol. 132, pp. 387-390, 392. 

%F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston and New York, 1882-98), 
No. 13, % Child, op. cét., 1, No. 49, p. 441, stanza 19, 
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“Edward” and “Lizzie Wan” show us something other than suicide; 
the former is an example of self-punishment for unintentional homicide; 
the latter illustrates self-doom for an extra- legal killing. Since the circum- 
stances of both cases are equivocal, the instrument of punishment is the 
bottomless boat, so that if God would, He might give the criminal his life. 


IV. ABERRANT INSTANCES 


One of the most obscure among Irish saints was Diclethe O’Triallaigh, 
commonly called Triallach. His half-brothers, the three O’Suanaighe, 
lived in the first half of the eighth century.® It would seem, for some 


reason not stated, that the three O’Suanaighe disliked their half-brother 
Diclethe. 


One time as he [Diclethe] attempted to go away from the sons of his mother on 
an expedition to seek for God, they took him and fettered him, placing a lock 
of iron between his head and feet; and the key of the lock was cast into the sea, 
and a salmon took it in its mouth and swallowed it. Triallach soon after stole 
away on his expedition, and put to sea in a currach which was not covered with 
leather, and went round Ireland westwards, with the fetter between his head and 
feet, until he arrived on the coast of Ciarraighe Luachra, whither the salmon 
which had swallowed the key accompanied him, and by the assistance of God he 
landed there at Disert Ui Triallaigh, on the brink of the river Casan Ciarraighe, 
so that neither his brothers nor tribe knew in what direction he had gone.* 


An anecdote included in the Life of Saint Ninian relates that one of 
Ninian’s young disciples committed a grave fault. He feared the rods of 
punishment, and took to his heels, carrying with him as he fled, the staff 
on which the saint used to lean. At the sea shore he looked about for a 
ship such as might carry him to Ireland. Now in that district, says 
Ninian’s biographer, it was the custom “to frame of twigs a certain vessel 
in the form of a cup, of such size that it can contain three men sitting 
together. By stretching an ox-hide over it they render it not only buoy- 
ant, but actually impenetrable by the water.”’ The only vessel which the 
fleeing youth found upon the shore was one of these boats, but, un- 
fortunately, one which had not yet been covered with leather. Neverthe- 
less, he entered it, and was at once carried out to sea. 


The water poured in through the holes in the wicker-work, and he was in danger 
of death, whether he left the boat or continued in it. At length . . . thinking that 
S. Ninian was present in his staff, he confessed his fault . . . besought pardon, 
and prayed that by his [Ninian’s} most holy merits the divine aid might be 
vouchsafed him. 


85 The death of Fidhmuine O’Suanaigh is recorded by the Four Masters at the year 750; 
that of his brother Fidhailre is placed by Tigernach at 763. 

86 Geinealach ua bh-Fiachrach in The Genealogies, Tribes and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, 
ed. tr. J. O'Donovan (Dublin, 1844), p. 37 f. Manuscript dated 1650-1664. 
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Thereupon he thrust the staff into one of the holes, and the water ceased 
to pour into any of them. 


... the power of Ninian subdued the winds and the sea, that the young man 
might reach safely the shore where he would be. . . . The staff, acting for sail, 
caught the wind; the staff as helm directed the vessel; the staff as anchor stayed it. 


So the boy came safely to land, apparently at the south end of Cantyre.*’ 

The use of an unseaworthy boat by Diclethe and Ninian’s disciple is 
purely fortuitous. Such a boat is not intentionally and specifically chosen 
either by the individual or the community in which he dwells. The in- 
dividual does not embark with the intention of throwing himself upon 
the mercy of the deity either because of a crisis in his own spiritual life 
or because of a crime committed, nor does the community compel him to 
enter such a boat. In these two instances the navis unius pellis has become 
a mere narrative device whereof the original significance had been for- 
gotten. 

It is now possible to present summarily certain facts which emerge 
from the foregoing illustrations.— 

1. The navis unius pellis is a boat of one oar, or a boat unprovided with 
either oars, rudder or sail; it is a bottomless boat, a boat of one hide or 
of no hide at all; or it is simply an unseaworthy boat. 

2. Such a vessel is further unprovided, or badly provided, with food or 
drink, or with means of protection against the elements; or, at the other 
extreme, it is stored with all things necessary to sustain life. 

3. The unseaworthiness of the vessel, whether accidental or deliberate, 
is a human device calculated to increase the normal hazard of the sea. 
The stock of provisions is likewise a human contrivance whose effect is to 
lessen the normal danger of seafaring. In both cases the equilibrium of 
the sea’s impartial arbitrament is vitiated. 

4. Such manipulation of the vehicle of expulsion by human agency 
attests its reception into customary law as a legal instrument. 

5. Persons who find themselves upon the sea in a navis unius pellis are: 
(a) those innocent of any wrongdoing; (b) those obnoxious or dangerous 
to their community; (c) those who are guilty or presumably guilty of 
wrongdoing. 

6. In all three cases the burden of decision and judgment is cast upon 
the divinity of the sea, in (a) by the distressed person himself, in (b) and 
(c) by the community or its legal representative. 

7. Distinct from these three classes of expelled persons are infants 
who are set adrift in some sort of floating vessel, whether cask, crib, tub, 


87 Ailred of Rievaux, The Life of Saint Ninian, ed. tr. A. P. Forbes (Edinburgh, 1874), 
cap. x, pp. 26, 152. 
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basket or boat. Such infants are of two sorts: those born of incestuous or 
adulterous unions, upon whom therefore rests vicariously the sin of their 
parents. God may or may not forgive such sin. 

8. In another group belong those infants who are born in wedlock, but 
who are exposed because unwanted. Setting adrift is only one of many 
possible means of exposure, but it is one which would readily suggest it- 
self to people dwelling by seas, lakes or rivers. Not even the suspicion of 
sin or guilt attaches to such infants. 

9. The navis unius pellis is employed as an instrument for the punish- 
ment of persons in class (c) who have been indicted for crimes of accident 
or inadvertence, homicide or poisoning, according to Irish law; for the 
crimes of murder and theft according to the Chiemsee law. To these 
crimes we may add, from non-legal evidence, fornication and treason. 

10. Seafaring in vessels not characterized as stated above (1, 2), by 
persons and for reasons other than as stated (5, 6, 7) cannot be called 
setting adrift in the strict legal sense. 

The intention to seek adventure or pursue a quest upon the sea in a 
carefully chosen boat, well provided with gear and provisions, unim- 
pelled by legal or social constraint on the one hand, nor by personal 
spiritual distress on the other, does not constitute setting adrift. Both 
Maelduin and St Brandan went upon a quest; as it happened, the object 
o: their search lay upon the sea; mutatis mutandis, it might have lain 
upon dry land. On sea they encountered dangers and difficulties proper 
to it, as on land they would have been beset by land perils. When a man 
is becalmed or at a loss upon the sea, what shall he do but sit and wait 
till God gives a sign or raises the wind again? 

The vehicle used, the underlying cause, and the purpose of setting 
adrift place it apart from sea-burial. Commenting upon this phenomenon 
Jakob Grimm writes: “Die sitte scheint um so alterthiimlicher, da zur 
heidnischen zeit todte leichname auf schiffe ohne fiihrer gesetzt, dem 
spiel der winde und wellen iiberlassen wurden.’’** Karl von Amira refers 
to Grimm’s statement and adds: “Man wiirde nicht ohne triftigen Grund 
annehmen diirfen dasz der Ritus in den beiden Anwendungen [Totenbe- 
stattung, Strafe] Verschiedenes bedeutet habe. So ist denn auch bei 
Shakespeare, Tempest I, sc. 2, das Aussetzen Prosperos und Mirandas 
im lecken Boot ohne Mast und Segel ein gemildertes Téten und Bestat- 
ten.”’8® To the present writer it seems that those who employed the navis 
unius pellis had no wish to kill anyone; if that had been so, they would 
actually have killed the obnoxious person, and would not have given 
him a chance for his life. They employed this vehicle for the very reason 


88 Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer (Leipzig, 1899) 11, 286. 
8° Von Amira, Die Germanischen Todesstrafen, op. cit., p. 145. 
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that death thereby was not inevitable or certain. I do not know what a 
mild killing or a mild burial may be. Though it is true that the means 
of effecting death and the process of burial may be deliberate, it is also 
true that death and burial are absolute things, like the rising of the sun. 
Of burial there can be no question; a corpse is either buried, according to 
whatever custom may be in vogue, or else it is not. Allowing the most 
liberal possible interpretation of Von Amira’s statement, it is none the 
less true that Prospero was guilty of no crime, that he was very much 
alive, and that nobody cared whether he were alive or dead. His circum- 
stances, then, lack precisely the elements necessary for both execution 
(Téten) and burial (Bestatten). 

To the present writer it seems unlikely that setting adrift had anything 
to do at any time with the heathen practice of burial at sea. Men were 
buried at sea because they had to be buried somewhere, whether in earth, 
air, fire or water. The soul of the sea-buried man “went home” by sea, 
just as it might have “gone home”’ through any one of the other elements. 
Sea burial was concerned only with the dead bodies of men, and was not 
interested in the cause of their demise. Setting adrift was concerned solely 
with live bodies of men, regarding which it was desired by the owners of 
the bodies and by others, that a certain judgment might be pronounced. 

11. Setting adrift seems to have been employed as a punishment only 
by maritime and lacustrine peoples. 

12. The idea animating the Roman, Germanic, and Celtic custom of 
expulsion by sea seems to be akin to the Greek concept of the sea as an 
arbiter of justice or righteousness. M. Glotz, in L’Ordalie dans la Gréce 
primitive, and after him M. Jobbé-Duval in Les Idées primitives dans la 
Bretagne contemporaine have regarded setting adrift as an ordeal, as a 
judgment from God, through the sea as a medium, of the guilt or in- 
nocence of an accused person. M. Jobbé-Duval repeatedly writes: “la 
mer sauve les innocents” (p. 304); “la mer se prononce; elle proclame 
l’innocence (p. 313); “la mer punit le coupable, et sauva les innocents 
(p. 318); “la mer chAtie le coupable, ne se bornant pas 4 sauver |’inno- 
cent” (p. 340). Undoubtedly this view is correct if we consider only the 
testimony which these scholars offer. To the present writer it seems that 
some cases of setting adrift are not ordeals. Ordeal, viewed as a legal 
instrument, tacitly assumes a likelihood of guilt or wrongdoing; it is 
otiose to point out that a large number of our sea-farers cannot be so 
indicted. 

At this point we may appropriately inquire: Why were such weighty 
yet delicate matters as guilt and innocence left to the sea? The answer 
may perhaps lie in the realization that primitive man, when he has not 
known what to do, has cast the burden of decision and action upon the 
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unknown; he has surrendered his problem to the forces of Nature, be- 
lieved by him to be unbodied spirits. Stones, trees, the earth, air, fire, 
and water harbored superior spirits whose aid, if they were properly 
propitiated, might be confidently expected in moments of difficulty. 
This is animism. If Grimm or Von Amira wished to plead for the an- 
tiquity of setting adrift, they need not have appealed to the heathen 
custom of sea-burial—they could have got no farther back than animism 
of the sea. 

With the growth and change of institutions sea-animism also changed 
its complexion. After having been accepted and adapted by Christianity 
it persisted for a time in the service of secular maritime law until, ex- 
hausted, it became an adornment of literature, and then disappeared 
from cultured milieux. The marine adventures of Constance and her 
congeners have frequently been dismissed as unworthy of too much at- 
tention by the serious-minded because they were medieval and seem- 
ingly inexplicable. What happened to Prospero has been set down as 
another shabby trick from the same Gothic bag. But if there be any 
cogency in the illustrations and arguments which have here been set 
forth, it must now be clear that the manners and customs, the beliefs, 
superstitions, and even the laws of human societies form the forcing-bed 
out of which literature springs, and that in this instance a legal practice 
has contributed basically to the formation not only of a literary tour de 
force like the tale of Constance, but to what George Brandes called a 
“rich, fantastic wonder-poem.” 

J. R. REINHARD 

University of Michigan 
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IV 


THE MIDDLE ENGLISH AND OLD NORSE 
STORY OF OLIVE 


HE lost Middle English romance which we may call Olive and 
Landres was written before 1286. It was, therefore, one of the earliest 
English romances of which we know—among extant romances only four! 
are certainly as old as that, and hardly half a dozen others can conceiv- 
ably be as old.? Before it disappeared it was translated into Old Norse 
prose. A foreword to the translation tells us how, in the winter after the 
death of the Scottish King Alexander, grandfather of the Maid of 
Norway (that is, in the winter of 1286), Lord Bjarni Erlingsson of Bjarkey 
was busy on a political mission to Scotland. There he found this saga 
written down in the English language. Impressed, ostensibly by its high 
moral lessons, Lord Bjarni had the saga translated from English into 
Norse.® 
The translation is called the Landres Péttr or “Story of Landres.’’ 
It has come down to us not as a separate work but as a Part of the great 
Karlamagnis Saga; or more precisely, as a Part of the second, augmented 
version of the Karlamagnis Saga, which was being composed, it would 
seem, about the time that Bjarni’s translation was made.® The first 
version of the Karlamagnizis Saga antedates the translation, probably by 
as much as forty or fifty years.® 
A curious and rare case is this—a relatively early Middle English 
romance locked up in a Norwegian compilation. Yet the Landres Pdtir 
has never been translated,®* or, indeed, studied in detail for its own 


1 Namely, King Horn, Bevis of Hamtoun, Floris and Blauncheflur, and Havelok. 

2 See J. E. Wells, Manual of Writings in Middle English (New Haven, 1916), p. 5. 

3 Bjarni’s English title (Lord, Herra) derives from a baronetcy bestowed on him at the 
Concordat of Ténsberg in 1277. Between that year and his death, in 1313, he performed 
many important diplomatic missions in Britain. Henry Goddard Leach suggests that 
Bjarni may have got his romance from the Bruces of Annandale, with whom he was ac- 
quainted. See Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia (Harvard Press, 1921), pp. 68-71, 
241-245. 

‘It is so called in the basic manuscript of the printed edition (though not in the edition 
itself). 

5 Ed. C. R. Unger, Karlamagnis Saga ok Kappa hans (Christiania, 1860). The Landres 
pétir (pp. 50-75) is the second of ten Parts. 

® See Unger, p. iii, and Leach, Angevin Britain, p. 238. 

*« The first quarter of the Landres Ddtir (that is to say, the first 3000-odd words, Chs. 
1-4) will appear, as translated by the present writer, in an anthology of Old Norse litera- 
ture which Henry Goddard Leach of the American-Scandinavian Foundation is now 


compiling. 
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sake. Two scholars, Walter Benary’ and Gédéon Huet,® who deal with 
it at some length, are interested primarily in its relationships to certain 
Continental romances; their approach is therefore somewhat oblique. 
Furthermore, neither is familiar with the Landres pdtir at first hand— 
Benary uses a German translation of a Danish summary by Grundtvig,’ 
and Huet uses a French translation of a Danish summary by Unger." 
Some of the other scholars who discuss the Landres Pdttr—Ferdinand 
Wolf," Gaston Paris,” F. J. Child,* H. G. Leach,’* and Margaret 
Schlauch“—know it at first hand, but all take it up in an incidental 
fashion or at most very briefly. No one study, nor the whole group of 
studies taken together, can be said to deal thoroughly with the Landres 
p4ttr in and for itself. 

One question of obvious interest that has not hitherto been considered 
is this: “To what extent is the Landres Dditr a faithful translation? Is it 
properly a translation at all, or a paraphrase?” In the nature of the case, 
we cannot answer this question with finality. We do have some evidence, 
however, and this evidence would indicate that the Landres Pdttr follows 
the Middle English Olive and Landres closely. 


7 “Ueber die Verkniipfungen einiger franzésischer Epen u. die Stellung des Doon de 
Laroche [sic],” Romanische Forschungen, xxx1 (1911-12), 303-394. 

® In the Introduction to his edition of Doon de la Roche, Soc. des anciens Textes francais 
(Paris, 1921). See especially pp. lxv-ciii. 

® Danmarks Gamle Folkeviser (Copenhagen, 1853), 1, 199-201. The German translation 
is Ferdinand Wolf’s in “Ueber die Oliva-Sage,” Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften [zu Wien], vit (1857), 263-268. Benary was unfortunate in that Grundt- 
vig’s summary is amazingly inaccurate—I count nine errors, great and small, in it. It 
would be impossible to believe that Grundtvig saw the same version that we know had he 
not specified his manuscripts, but he did specify them and they are the same two that 
Unger uses. Grundtvig’s worst error consists in putting certain words of Olive into the 
mouth of a bird. This sets Benary to beating the bushes for other examples of talking birds. 
See note 50, below. 

10 See Unger’s edition, pp. li-lv. The French translation is Gaston Paris’s, in Biblio- 
théque de V’ Ecole des Chartes, 5th series, v (1864), 105-111. Huet’s basis was far better than 
Benary’s and Huet himself is far more critical than Benary. In fact, Huet’s Introduction, 
except in one respect which I note below, pp. 78f., is as pretty a piece of scholarship as one 
would hope to find. 

4 “Ueber die Oliva-Sage” (as above) and Ueber die neuesten Leistungen der Franzosen 
fiir die Herausgabe ihrer N ational-Heldengedichte (Vienna, 1833), pp. 98-123, esp. 121-123. 

2 Bibliotheque de I’ Ecoles des Chartes (as above); cf. Histoire poétique de Charlemagne 
(Paris, 1905), p. 414, n. 3. 

8 English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882-94), 11, 39 f. 

4 Angevin Britain (as above). 

% Chaucer's Constance and Accused Queens (N.Y.U. Press, 1927), pp. 95-98, cf. pp. 123 f.; 
and Romance in Iceland (Princeton Press, 1934), pp. 182 f. To the list of authorities cited 
above might be added R. M. Wilson, who touches on the Landres étir very briefly in his 
“More Lost Literature in Old and Middle English,” Leeds Studies in English, v (1936), pp. 
23 f. 
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Grundtvig observes that the English word “‘steward” appears in the 
Old Norse text—the villain Milon is once referred to as a stivard (p. 52). 
We might add, incidentally, that Bjarni’s translator does not seem very 
sure what a steward or stivard is, for he usually refers to Milon as a jug- 
gler (¢rédr); perhaps he was misled by a scene (Ch. 11) in which Milon 
goes to and fro in the king’s hall “entertaining the people.” Be that as it 
may, the word “steward” is not the only evidence that the Old Norse 
follows the English literally, nor is it the most important. 

The Landres ,)é4tir abounds in phrases that must have been rhyme-tags 
or “line-fillers” in the original. A striking example of this appears in 
Chapter 10, where the villain Milon interrupts himself in an odd fashion 
while recommending his daughter. “She has had excellent fosterage,” 
he says; “she is the fairest maiden who was ever created of flesh and 
blood. She is called Aglavia (may God give her shame... ). I have in 
fief the land of fifteen knights and more gold and silver than I myself 
know. I will, my lord, give all of it with my daughter.” Such a parenthesis 
as the above is not normal in a prose work, to say the least, but it would 
occasion no surprise to a reader of Middle English verse, in which im- 
precations are common fillers. The marks of ellipsis which I insert repre- 
sent the phrase “says the book’’—the whole parenthesis runs: ‘May God 
give her shame, says the book.” This “says the book”’ recurs frequently, 
as we shall see in a moment. Most likely it is an actual reference to 
Bjarni’s “book”’ of Olive and Landres, though possibly it is a translation 
of the very common Middle English rhyme-tag ‘‘as the book says.” 
In either case, it is an evidence that the Landres Pdtir relies closely upon 
its source. 

Various other passages suggest the same thing more or less strongly. 
For example: “With the king was a knight who was named Milon, and the 
books says that he has received God’s curse from priests and parsons and 
from all who wear the tonsure” (Ch. 1); “This mighty King Hugon, with 
whom we begin the story” (Ch. 1. The translator has already begun the 
story with Hugon hardly 125 words earlier); “I would wish to get one 
man of my bodyguard to go out this day into the forest to get me a hind, 
but without any joking I will have you know that I shall go myself tomor- 
row for the sake of sport” (Ch. 3); “The king said: ‘Lord Ingelbert, thou 
knowest that I have a steward... named Milon (may he have God’s 
wrath! says the book); he shall wait upon the queen; I have found him 
ever to be a trustworthy, valiant man” (Ch. 3); “And there was a 
custom in that land still observed by some men [both] rich and poor, that 
if a knight came home with any game which he had got, his beloved 
should be before him” (Ch. 5); “She [Lady Olif] came alone into the 


16 Danmarks Folkeviser, t, 199. 
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hall. Now you may listen to what I tell you: she came in quite alone as 
though she were sprung out of stone” (Ch. 8);'** “He fares better, says 
the book, who can bear to hand good evidence”’ (Ch. 8); ‘“Then Landres, 
who was both wise and fair, spoke” (Ch. 13); “This young man had one 
skill of which I shall say something. He was able to shoot birds for his 
food” (Ch. 13); “Truly thou must live here on little food both meat and 
drink” (Ch. 14); “Because these snakes which are here, both large and 
small, and other venomous creatures” (Ch. 14); and finally, ‘“Now if thou 
ridest on a street or another road’ (Ch. 15). The last sentence of the 
Landres Pétir should be especially noted, too: “And here ends this tale 
with the formula: Jesus Christ bless him who wrote and also him who 
told the tale and all those who heard and see and will take pleasure to 
themselves from it.” Certainly at the very close the translator was hold- 
ing to his original.!” 

The Old Norse tale which thus seems to follow the Middle English so 
faithfully may be summarized as follows: 

A queen, Olive, the daughter of Pippin, is falsely accused of adultery, 
by a steward, Milon, who has been left alone with her while the king is 
on a hunt and who has tried in vain to seduce her. Milon has drugged the 
queen and caused her to be found in bed with a vagabond black man,!"* 
to whom he has given the same drug. Olive offers to prove her innocence 
by any of three ordeals, but her offer is spurned. A loyal knight named 
Ingelbert challenges the accuser to a combat and unhorses him, but 
Olive is adjudged guilty nevertheless. She is immured in a stone house in 
the forest. For sustenance she is given only one bran loaf and one cup of 
water; many “snakes and toads and venomous creatures” are put into 
the house with her. Olive’s husband, King Hugon, now marries Milon’s 
daughter. By his first wife, Hugon has had a son, Landres, and by his 
second he has a son, Malalandres. Milon persuades the king to drive 
Landres from the court; Landres takes refuge with his foster-mother, 

16s Cf. King Horn C, ll. 1101 f.: “Hor[n] him zede alone,/also he sprunge of stone” 
(ed. G. H. McKnight, E.E.T.S., 14, London, 1901). (This reference was supplied by my 
friend Dr. B. J. Whiting.) 

17 Unger uses two manuscripts in his edition. It is perhaps notable that while all these 
fourteen passages appear in the manuscript which Unger uses as a basis for his text, seven 
of them are abridged or omitted in his collateral manuscript. Presumably they seemed odd 
and extraneous to the scribe of the latter manuscript, as indeed they are. See Unger’s edi- 
tion, pp. 55, n. 14; 60, n. 12; 61, n. 3; 66, n. 6; 68, n. 12; 69, n. 13; and 75, n. 17. 

178 It is interesting to note incidentally that this black man (blémadr—he may be a Moor 
rather than a negro) speaks the same highflown language that is attributed to non-Cauca- 
sians in the literature of so many later centuries. “If any doughty sons of men see me to 
have much gold, then will they swiftly have me sprinkled with earth” (i.c., interred) —“Ef 
ngkkurir dugandi manna synir lIfta mik hafa gull mikit, p4 l4ta peir mik skjétt moldu 
ausa” (Ch. 4). 
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Siliven, who has a well-stocked farm near the court. Years later, Siliven 
sends Landres to his father’s castle to compete in a ball game. Landres 
wins the game, but he quarrels with his stepbrother and is forced to flee. 
Fearing lest he expose his foster-mother to the king’s anger, he leaves her 
roof and wanders through the woods, armed with bow and arrows. He 
comes upon some dwarfs and robs them of a magical towel and pot which 
produce limitless food and drink. Soon after, he finds his mother in her 
dungeon and frees her. Leaving her at the dungeon with the towel and 
pot, he returns to Siliven for advice. Siliven equips him with arms and a 
horse and tells him to go to his uncle, Charlemagne, for help. Landres 
sets out, but he soon encounters a palmer, who invites him to stop and 
eat with him; when Landres dismounts, the palmer and his food and 
Landres’s horse, armor, and sword disappear. Landres returns to Siliven, 
who tells him that the “palmer” was his stepmother, a witch; she gives 
him a new sword, ““Mimungr,” and armor and an especially knowing and 
helpful horse, ““Klemingr.” This time Landres reaches Charlemagne, but 
not before his stepmother has twice again waylaid him in various guises 
and with elaborate cunning. Charlemagne agrees to intercede with Hugon 
and sends Landres ahead to Hugon to announce his coming. On this 
journey, Landres is attacked by Milon and Malalandres, but he escapes 
when his horse kicks out Malalandres’s brains; he comes conveniently 
upon his stepmother and cuts off her head. Charlemagne arrives at 
Hugon’s hall. Milon confesses his crime and is taken to the stone house, 
where the serpents lose no time in devouring him. Hugon would receive 
Olive again as queen, but she denounces him and goes into a nunnery. 

The story of Olive exists in four other versions, two of which are 
Scandinavian and two Continental (French and Spanish, respectively). 
Let us consider first the two Scandinavian versions, which may be 
treated briefly. 

The Icelandic rémur entitled ‘““Landres rimur sonar Hugions hertoga 
af Englandi og Olifar, systur Karlamagnis keisara’’ has never been 
printed.'® Benary would derive it, not from the Landres Pdtir, but from a 
lost source of the Landres Pétir;* Gaston Paris and Huet, on the other 
hand, drawing certain clever inferences from the title, would derive it 
simply from the Landres Péttr2° Paris and Huet are no doubt right, and 
there could never have been any dispute had not the longest description 
of the rfmur been unaccountably overlooked all the while. This descrip- 
tion (Antiquarisk Tidsskrift for 1846-48)" quotes several of the opening 


18 It is mentioned in Hammershaimb (as below), p. 280. 

1 “Ueber die Verkniipfungen,”’ pp. 326, 328. 20 See Huet’s Doon, pp. Ixvii, Ixxvii. 

* Pp. 160 f. See also the Arnamagnzan Catalogue (Copenhagen, 1889-94) under Items 
1528, 1529, 1601, and 2083 (AM 604» q', 604° q®; AM 616° q* and 951 q'‘*). 
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stanzas: we read that Bjarni “Erlendsson” of “Bjargkiep” turned this 
story from English into Norse: 


Bjarni Erlendsson blfér og hy¥r 
bezta kunni frex@i, 

sa hefir { Bjargkiep seima t¥r 
setid med fregdar eOi.... 

ad { norrenu grva meidr 
ensku mili vendi. 


(Bjarni Erlendsson, blithe and gentle, knew best lore. This god-of-gold 
sat [=dwelt] in Bjargkiep in great fame... . That the tree-of-arrows 
[=man] turned the English language into Norse.) Thus the Icelandic 
rimur is obviously a derivative of Bjarni Erlingsson’s Landres Pétir and 
of no use in our quest for sources. 

The other Scandinavian version of the Olive story, a Faroese ballad of 
178 stanzas, the “Oluvu Kvedi,”” cannot be “placed” quite so finally. 
Benary would derive it from the ‘“‘Landres rimur sonar Hugions.”’ In any 
case, it seems safe to assume that the “Oluvu Kve%i” is derived from the 
Landres Pétir, whether by way of the “Landres rimur” or another poem, 
or directly. I find no evidence that it goes back to a source older than the 
Landres Pétir—no detail, for example, in which it agrees with the Conti- 
nental versions of the Olive story as against Bjarni Erlingsson’s. Some 
matters have been transposed or altered or omitted, and there are some 
rather commonplace additions.* All this we should expect in a work 
which has come down to us through long oral transmission. What is really 
remarkable is the fact that, in any case, the Faroese ballad should be so 


"= 'V. U. Hammershaimb heard the Kvad sung on four islands and in two versicns. He 
published it in the Antiquarisk Tidsskrift for 1846-48 (pp. 279-304) with a preface and a 
free translation into Danish verse. He considers the ballad very old. 

* The “Oluvu Kvex0i” was sung as part of the celebration preceding Yule—see the re- 
frain and Hammershaimb’s last paragraph, p. 281. The following may be compared with 
the Landres Pdtir. Hugin’s wooing and fetching Oluva home is elaborately described (stan- 
zas 2-48). Oluva actually undergoes three ordeals. The first is water, the second, fire. 
The third is to dwell in the serpent-house in the woods (98-112). Meantime Mylint has 
injured Landrus and accused Oluva of trying to kill the cl ild (105 f.). Landrus first leaves 
his father’s house after striking M4landrus, at play (114-125). Sivja (=Siliven) equips 
Landrvs with clothes; he rides away, is cheated of the clothes, returns, and is given more 
(126-132). Two pilgrims invite him to eat; meat, drink, and clothing disappear (133-135). 
Sivja boxes his ears but equips him a third time (136-138). He meets and robs dwarfs, finds 
his mother (139-154). Landrus goes to Sivja, then brings his mother to her (154-159). He 
rides off to seek his step-mother (cf. 158). Episode of the disappearing church; simultane- 
ously with the killing of the dragon, the stepmother, who is at home at a Yule feast, falls 
down dead (160-163). Landrus takes Oluva home, Myint is punished, Oluva enters a 
nunnery—Charlemagne, though mentioned, has no hand in the action (164-178). 
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close to the Landres Pétir. Not only is its story substantially the same, 
but it offers many striking agreements in details. 

One of these agreements should be specially mentioned, since it may 
have particular significance. In the third stanza, Oluva is said to be the 
sister of Charlemagne. Gaston Paris maintains that the story of Olive 
was never brought into the orbit of Charlemagne until the Landres Ddttr 
was incorporated in the Karlamagnius Saga—the Continental romances 
make Olive the sister of Pippin, not of Pippin’s son Charlemagne.” If 
this ingenious theory be accepted, as it probably*® should be, we may 
indeed abandon any lingering doubt that the “Oluvu Kveii,” like the 
“Landres rimur,”’ is derived from the Landres Pétir. Certainly we dare 
accord it no authority in the study of sources. 

The two Continental versions of the story of Olive are, respectively, 
the chanson de geste Doon de la Roche*’ and the Spanish prose Historia de 
Enrrique, Fi de Oliva.** If the titles of these works do not immediately 
suggest close connection with our subject, that is because the character 
who is known as ““Hugon” in the Landres p4étir is called ‘““Doon de la 
Roche” in the French, and in the Spanish tale the hero (our Landres) 
rejoices in the name of “‘Enrrique,” or Henry. Doon dela Roche dates from 
the early years of the thirteenth century,?* Enrrique, Fi de Oliva from 
some time in the fourteenth.*® 

In plot, the two works are similar to one another, and both differ 
greatly from the Landres pdtir. Indeed, from about the point at which 
the hero leaves his father’s court, on to the end, they do not resemble the 
Landres Pétir at all,*' except in the fact that the hero finally punishes 
Olive’s persecutors. In Doon and Enrrique, Olive is not put in a stone 
house in the forest (nor is she in durance anywhere), and accordingly her 
son does not wander through the woods seeking and then freeing her. 


™ See especially stanzas 55, 70, 84 f., and 156. % See Histoire poétique, p. 414 n. 3. 

%6 Against it—seemingly—is the fact that a redactor of Doon de Nanteuil speaks of “Olive, 
sister of Charlemagne, daughter of Pippin.” Paul Meyer thinks that some lost chanson de 
geste must have made Olive a sister of Charlemagne. Huet shows reason for thinking that 
the Olive of Doon de Nanteuil is an invention of the redactor. See Huet’s edition of Doon 
de la Roche, pp. xciiif., and cf. p. xxi. We may add, in support of Paris and Huet, that a 
similar substitution of Charlemagne for another king (this time not Pippin but Louis le Dé- 
bonnaire) has evidently taken place in the ninth Part of the Karlamagnis Saga—see 
Unger, pp. 532-540, and compare Wilhelm Cloetta, Les deux rédactions en vers du Moni- 
age Guillaume, Soc. des anciens Textes francais (Paris, 1906, 1911), 1, 101 f. 

37 Edition of Huet, as cited. 

*8 This work was reprinted by the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles (Madrid, 1871). 
A long summary of it is given by Wolf in his Ueber die neuesten Leistungen, pp. 98-121. 

*® Huet, pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. © Wolf, Leistungen, p. 123. 

® Benary fancies that he sees one minor parallel, but it is too far-fetched to merit serious 
attention (“Ueber die Verkniipfungen,” pp. 325 f.). 
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Instead, he goes off to the East, fights endlessly for the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, marries the Emperor’s daughter, and at last returns with an 
army to avenge his mother’s honor.™ 

Where the Continental versions parallel the Landres Pétir at all, the 
parallel is not constantly close. We have already noted that, in the Con- 
tinental versions, Olive is a sister of Pippin and in the Scandinavian 
works a daughter of Pippin and thus a sister of Charlemagne. We have 
noted, too, that the names of characters in the Landres Pédtir are not 
invariably found in the French and Spanish versions. An additional con- 
spicuous instance of this is the substitution of a count “Tomile” and 
“‘Tomillas,” respectively, for the steward “Milon” of the Old Norse. In 
setting and incident there are numerous further differences. We need not 
catalogue these differences, however,* nor, indeed, concern ourselves 
with any of them save those which illustrate the probable history of the 
Landres [aur and its Middle English original. 

Obviously, a French text lies at the basis of any literary story found in 
both Middle English and Spanish. But for a variety of reasons Doon de la 
Roche cannot be this text, cannot, in fact, be the source of either the 
Middle English Olive and Landres (and hence of the Landres dtir) or the 
Spanish Enrrique. One of these reasons may be stated here; the others 
will become apparent as we progress. In both the Landres Péttr (Ch. 6) 
and Enrrique (ed. cit., pp. 16 f.), Olive offers to prove her innocence by an 
ordeal of fire, or water, or by being hurled from a high tower. Doon de la 
Roche lacks the “high tower” ordeal. The detail is no commonplace, and 
its presence in two versions shows clearly that it must have stood in the 
original. Neither the Landres détir nor Enrrique, if derived from Doon 
de la Roche, could possess this original trait. 

Under ‘these circumstances, we must recognize that the original 
romance of Olive, in Old French, has been lost and that we must compare 
our three extant versions in order to learn, so far as possible, what it was 
like. 

The Marchen—so to speak—at the heart of the Landres Pdttr might 
be described as follows: A villain makes amorous advances to a queen; she 
spurns him, and he seeks revenge. He tricks the queen into drinking a 
sleeping potion and puts a man in bed beside her. In order that the 
queen’s offense may seem the worse and his revenge be therefore the 
greater, the man whom he chooses to convey to the queen’s bed is a loath- 
some person—a negro or a dwarf. The villain fetches the king to witness 


* This handling of the French and Spanish romances together tends to obscure the fact 
that there are vast differences between them. Such differences, however, are irrelevant to 
our discussion. 

% Benary deals exhaustively with them. See “Ueber die Verkniipfungen,” pp. 312-327. 
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the queen’s “infidelity” and the queen is put in a dungeon (or chained 
in a public place or buried up to her breasts in the court yard). The 
queen’s infant son is driven from the court as a bastard. Years later this 
son clears his mother’s name and restores her to her rightful position. 

The central story of the Continental romances differs somewhat. The 
villain does not make love to the heroine and so is not rebuffed and 
moved to vengeance. He is actuated solely by ambition—he wants his 
daughter to be queen. By way of getting rid of the present queen, he 
gives her a sleeping potion and smuggles a page into her bed. The king 
puts aside his seemingly unfaithful wife and marries the villain’s 
daughter. The king’s son by his first wife is driven into exile. This son 
has the usual experiences of courtly exiles: he goes to the East, fights for 
an Eastern ruler, and marries the ruler’s daughter. Finally he returns 
and clears the court of his mother’s persecutors.® 

Now the question arises whether the Landres Pdtir, with its central 
story of thwarted love and revenge, or the Continental romances, with 
their ambitious accuser and exiled prince, best represent the original 
romance of Olive. If the Landres Pétir is to be considered the better 
authority, then we must suppose that there was a second lost version, a 
source of Doon and Enrrique, which introduced certain “corruptions” 
common to both the Continental romances. If we are to prefer the Con- 
tinental romances, we may suppose that they are drawn directly from 
the original and represent it fairly faithfully, but that the Landres pdttr, 
or rather, its immediate source, Olive and Landres, introduced certain 
“corruptions.” 

The question is exceedingly complicated and difficult and in no case 
can be answered with complete assurance. Two answers have been 
given. Gédéon Huet, in the Introduction to his edition of Doon,* comes 
to the conclusion that the Landres Ddttr best represents the original story 
of Olive and that Doon and Enrrique are derived from a lost version 
which “corrupted” this original. Margaret Schlauch,*’ on the other hand, 
inclines to think that Doon and Enrrique best represent the original and 
that the Landres Pdtir has introduced extraneous themes. Miss Schlauch’s 
discussion is far less extended than Huet’s, but it is no less worthy of 
careful attention. 

* See Huet, Doon, pp. Ixxx-lxxxix; Huet relies particularly on the Franco-Italian Macaire 
and various versions of the Chevalier au Cygne. See also Miss Schlauch’s Chaucer's Constance, 
Chapter 11: “Accused Queens in Folk-Tales.” Cf. Bolte-Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder- und Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 1913-32), 11, 380-394 (to No. 96). 

* See Huet, Doon, p. Ixxxviii (bibliography on the courtly exile); and Schlauch, Chaucer’s 
Constance, Chapters 111-v: “The Accused Queen in Romance.” 

*° Pages Ixxiii-lxxxix. 

* Chaucer's Constance, pp. 95-98. Cf. pp. 123 f. 
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The middle of a study of texts is no place for paradox, but I cannot 
forbear saying that Huet seems to have been right with the wrong reasons 
and Miss Schlauch wrong with a very right reason. Miss Schlauch con- 
cerned herself with vestiges; her method, less casually applied, offers the 
best hope of a rational solution. Huet, on the other hand, is never free 
of the time-worn assumption that the more vivid and striking version 
must necessarily be the more primitive. With this assumption, which 
would make Chaucer antedate Machaut and Shakespeare antedate 
Plutarch, Huet arrived, as I say, at what in the last analysis seems the 
right conclusion. But he can hardly be considered to have blazed his 
trail with unmistakable signs. 

Huet’s arguments, however ineffectual, are — interesting, and we 
may well examine a specimen. Let us take what he has to say about the 
episode of the sleeping potion. His materials—the scene as it is set forth 
variously in the three versions—are the following: 


1. (Landres Pétir): After the traitor Milon has made love to Olive and been 
sharply rebuffed, he prevails upon her to forgive him and asks her to drink to 
their reconciliation. The goblet which he proffers her, after first pretending to 
drink from it himself, contains a sleeping potion. Olive drains the goblet and 
loses consciousness. Milon is then able to arrange that she will be found in bed 
beside a black man, whom he has stupefied with the same potion. (See Ch. 4.) 


2. (Doon de la Roche): (There is no scene of love-making, quarrel, and recon- 
ciliation.) The villain, Tomile, persuades a boy (garcon) to slip into Olive’s bed, 
telling him that Olive is too drunk to know what’s going on: 

“Ele est molt forment ivre, tant a beii piment. 
Ele n’ot ne ne voit ne a home n’entent.”’ (169 f.) 


3. (Enrrique, Fi de Oliva): Olive and her husband come to the court of the vil- 
lain, Tomillas, on a warm June day. Worn out by travel, Olive asks for a drink of 
water. Instead of water, Tomillas fetches a goblet of wine “prepared with herbs” 
and persuades her to drink it. She immediately falls ill and takes to bed. There 
she sinks into a trance because of certain cards inscribed with spells which To- 
millas has hidden under the pillow. The villain then bewitches a boy by means 
of a magic ring and conducts him to Olive’s side. (pp. 5-7.) 


Huet points out that the episode lacks plausibility in Doon, where the 
references to the drunkenness and the “piment”’ are unprepared for and 
cryptic. The episode in Enrrique, too, is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the 
author introduces magical objects which encumber the story and half 
usurp the réle of the “specially prepared” wine. Only the Landres Pétir 
gives us a convincing account. 

At first sight this is impressive, but actually it proves nothing more 
than that the author of Doon and the author of Enrrigue were each capa- 
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ble of botching a scene. As we know, Huet holds that Doon and Enrrique 
are derived from the same source, a version between them and the origi- 
nal Olive. He could easily have reconstructed the scene in this immediate 
source, and he would have found it perfectly coherent and even convinc- 
ing: Olive comes in from a journey on a warm day, asks for water, is 
given a sleeping potion (‘“‘piment”’) instead and goes or is carried to her 
bed; a young man is conveyed to her side. For all we know, this scene 
may have stood in the original Olive and the account of the “rebuffed 
lover” may have been brought into the tradition at a later date. To make 
his argument effective, Huet would have to have shown that Doon or 
Enrrique had a vestige of the theme of the “rebuffed lover.”’ Such a ves- 
tige would prove indeed that the “rebuffed lover” stood in the original 
Olive and vanished only later in an immediate source of Doon and 
Enrrique. 

To do Huet all possible justice, back of his arguments** about the more 
vivid, and therefore more primitive, Landres Pdtir may lie some rather 
indistinct realization of a very fundamental difference between it and the 
Continental romances. The Landres Pdtir, with its story of thwarted love 
and revenge, is primarily a folktale, a Mdarchen, at least as contrasted 
with the Continental romances. These, with their story of an ambitious 
accuser, a mariage de raisou, and an exiled prince, are primarily tales of 
courtly intrigue. Other things being equal, we might assume that a ro- 
mance of the (relatively) Méarchen sort is older, more primitive, than a 
romance of the courtly sort. But there is always the chance that what was 
once a story of court intrigue may pick up certain folklore accretions 
which make it seem falsely to have been originally of the Marchen kind. 
In other words, the original story of Olive, sister of Pippin or Charle- 
magne, may have been a courtly tale of that ambition-exile sort preserved 
in the Continental romances, and the Landres Péttr may simply be a re- 
vised, albeit vivid, version of the same. 

Miss Schlauch assumes this possibility. She likewise assumes that if 
the Landres pdttr is a revision, it may well conceal at least one vestige 
of the earlier form. Such a vestige she thinks she finds in the fact that, in 
the Landres D4tir no less than in the Continental romances, the villain’s 
daughter marries the king. 

In Doon and Enrrique this marriage is perfectly motivated; the ambi- 


38 Besides the argument already summarized, Huet offers four. The Landres pédtir is 
more primitive than the Continental romances, he says, because: (1) it represents the 
queen’s accuser as a thwarted lover; (2) it makes the queen’s supposed lover a person whom 
only a depraved woman would tolerate (i.e., a black man); (3) it has the slandered queen 
languish in a dungeon; and (4) it describes her rescue without embarking first on an “exile” 
story, a commonplace of late, decadent romances. 
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tious villain has conspired against Olive for no other purpose than to 
bring it about. In the Landres Pdtir, however, where the villain is a re- 
buffed lover acting for revenge, the marriage seems to have no motiva- 
tion. From this, Miss Schlauch infers that the motive of ambition stood 
in the original romance of Olive and has been replaced (by the motive of 
revenge) in the Landres pdttr.** 
Sound as Miss Schlauch’s method is, I must cavil about this instance. 
True, the marriage of the villain’s daughter in the Continental romances 
is a realization of the villain’s ambitions. But I doubt whether it was 
that in the original Olive or need be viewed as that in the Landres Pétir. 
In all versions, we must remember, this marriage does more than provide 
the villain with power; it also provides the hero with a stepmother. How 
could Landres be a proper outcast in the Mdrchen-like Landres Pétir with- 
out a stepmother? I think it quite likely that in the original romance the 
villain’s daughter was married only to provide him with one. 
f As I have indicated, a judgment in regard to the nature of the original 
Olive romance cannot in any case rest on as broad or solid a basis as we 
i could wish. What leads me to accept Huet’s conclusion, that the original 
is best represented by the Landres Pdtir, are three facts. All of them are 
trifling, but, in the absence of contradictory or better testimony, I think 
they must rule. Two consist of possible vestiges in the Continental ro- 

mances of traits which are characteristic of the Landres Ddtir. 
It will be recalled that, in the “rebuffed lover”’ story, the queen’s sup- 
posed partner in crime is a loathsome person—a negro or dwarf. Such a 
trait, of course, might appear in an “ambitious villain” story, as an added : 
flourish, but it would not have much point. Certainly it does not figure 
in our Continental romances, where the supposed lover is a page. But 
there may be just a trace of it in the description of this page as found in 
Enrrique (ed. cit., pp. 6 ff.). The youth is a son of one of the villain’s own ; 
vassals and is a true escudero, but, rather to the bewilderment of the mod- 
39 Chaucer’s Constance, pp. 97 f. Miss Schlauch finds a second evidence that the Landres 
iF Déttr has been contaminated, but it is considerably less impressive. She notes that Ingelbert 
fights a duel to clear Olive’s name (see Ch. 7). This episode, Miss Schlauch thinks, is an 
importation, not from folklore but from another type of chivalrous story, in which an 
accused queen, deserted by all her kin, is rescued by a champion from outside. No doubt 
it is an importation, but the importation was made in the original Olive romance, not in 
the Landres pdttr—see Doon, \l. 370-384, where Olive’s friend Jofroi offers to fight a duel 
a for her. The only real difference between the Landres Pdttr and Doon is that, whereas in the 
former Ingelbert fights a duel and the result is ignored, in the latter Jofroi offers to fight a 
duel and his offer is ignored. The case is parallel to Olive’s offer to undergo an ordeal of fire; 
in the Landres Péttr (Ch. 6) and Doon (il. 241-278) her request is denied, whereas in 
Enrrique (pp. 18-20) she is allowed to undergo the ordeal but when she comes out unsinged, 


that proof of innocence is denied. Such expansions or suppressions in individual romances 
are not significant. 
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ern editor he is dressed like a pilgrim (romero) and is referred to con- 
stantly, from his first appearance on, as a vagabond (arlote). These facts 
3 suggest that, in an older stage of the story, the queen’s “lover” was, if not 
od 4 necessarily a black man, some other person of very low station brought 
of ; from the market-place, as was the black man in the Landres Péttr. 
j In the “rebuffed lover” story as we have it in the Landres Pditr, one 
part of the villain’s revenge consists in the fact that the heroine is kept in 


One other slight evidence that the Landres Péttr best represents the 
a lost romance of Olive remains to be mentioned. The foster-mother with 
whom Landres takes refuge in the woods has the name of “‘Siliven.” 
4 This name, so appropriate to a silvan character, suggests derivation from 
an Old French name, perhaps something like ‘‘Silvaine.”’ It likewise sug- 
gests that, in the Old French original, when Landres left his father’s 
court, he went to a foster-mother in the forest rather than to the Em- 
peror’s daughter in Constantinople. Unless ‘‘Siliven”’ is a creation of the 
English author of Olive and Landres, as seems unlikely, or of the Norwegian 
translator, as seems considerably more unlikely, we may reasonably infer 
that the exile-theme was lacking in the original romance of Olive.*® 

Like Huet, therefore, I should consider the Landres Pdtir the best 
representative of the original romance of Olive. Just how close it is to this 
original, how much of its detail stems from the Old French, is doubtful. 
Huet notes that certain Germanic elements have come into the tradition 
presumably through the hands of the “‘traducteur anglais’’—he cites the 
names of Landres’s horse and sword, “Klemingr’ and “Mimungr,” 
and suggests that the dwarfs whom Landres meets when he is roving the 


z 4 a dungeon for many years; for sustenance she is given a bran loaf and a 
1s 4 cup of water (see Ch. 9). Durance vile is no essential fate of the heroine in 
r. the story of the ambitious villain—once the queen is out of the castle, 
le the villain’s end is achieved so far as she is concerned. In the Continental 
W romances, accordingly, Olive is free to come and go as she pleases. But 
1- one trait in Doon should be noted. Olive is given a separate maintenance, 
e an “ostel’”’ in the city below the castle—and then she is rationed, given 
two loaves of bread a day: 

1 3 Chascun jor a .ij. pains: tele fu sa devise. (1. 515.) 

: 4 To me this rationing seems a rather odd and superfluous domestic ar- 
. i rangement, suggestive of an original dungeon. 
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3 “In Enrrique, Olive takes temporary refuge in a nunnery after she is cast off by her 
‘ husband. This may indicate that the ending of the Landres Pdtir was in the original— 
é Olive enters a nunnery at the end. But the author of the Landres Pédttr (or the author of 


Olive and Landres) was obviously very pious; so was the Spanish author. Consequently, 
I do not attach much importance to this similarity. 
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forest may belong to this category also. For the rest, however, he implies 
that he would trace most details back to the lost French original. He 
offers parallels in chansons de geste for such traits as the magical towel 
which supplies food (one is found in Charles le Chauve) and the dungeon 
full of horrible reptiles (one is found in Bovon de Hantone).“' He antici- 
pates a possible objection: that in the forest scenes of the Landres pédtir 
we have a succession of enchantments and magical objects, whereas en- 
chantment and magic are, as a rule, isolated incidents in chansons de 
geste. But even here he has a precedent: “Les enchantements d’Orable, 
... dans les Enfances Guillaume,”’ he says, “ont la plus grande analogie 
avec ceux d’Aglavia [Landres’s step-mother]. . . . Orable est une magi- 
cienne sympathique, Aglavia une magicienne antipathique: voila la 
seule différence” (pp. Ixxv f.). 

I do not believe that Huet would have been so inclined to think the 
Landres P4tir close to its lost Old French source if he had known the full 
Old Norse text and realized what a kitchen midden of folklore motives it 
offers. Least of all do I think that he could have considered the scene of 
Orable’s magic to be anything like a precedent for it. Orable, to be sure, 
does perform a series of enchantments, but the enchantments themselves 
are quite unlike anything in the Landres Pdttr and the whole scene—it 
describes the embarrassments of a man who marries an enchantress 
against her will—is a mere comic interlude of some two hundred lines.” 
The Landres Pdttr, in general tone, in its riotous abundance of folklore 
details, and in the cosmopolitanism of those details, seems considerably 
removed from its French original, unless that original differed from all 
other chansons de geste, including the Enfances Guillaume with its Orable. 

Precisely what the Middle English Olive and Landres may have added 
to its French source can only be guessed at. Certain traits, taken to- 
gether, suggest an English setting, though most of the traits, and perhaps 
all of them, can be easily matched in chansons de geste. 1 am mindful not 
so much of “Klemingr” and “Mimungr,” which may have been added 
by Bjarni’s translator, or even of the dwarfs,“ but of such traits as a de- 
tailed description of the ball game (Chs. 11 f.),“ the fact that Landres, 
outlawed, enters the woods with a bow and arrows and proves skilful in 
archery (Ch. 13), the fact that the king is fond of the hunt (Chs. 3-5), 


“! Both the Tischlein-deck’-dich and the plague of reptiles are very common motives, cf 
course. It would be surprising if they were found in no chanson de geste. 

 7¢., ll. 1797-2000, edition of Patrice Henry, Soc. des anciens Textes francais (Paris, 
1935). 

3 These, too, might have been added by Bjarni’s translator, though, as I have indicated, 
I doubt very much that Bjarni’s translator made any addition so extensive. 

“ And perhaps the kind of game itself. See F. P. Magoun, Jr. History of Football (Bockum- 
Langendreer, 1938), pp. 3 ff., 139 f. 
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and that Ingelbert uses a stout club in his tilt with Milon (Ch. 6). The 
villain’s station might also be considered “suspiciously English.’’ The 
wicked steward is even commoner in the literature of Great Britain than 
the wicked seneschal is in chansons de geste—and the villain is not even a 
seneschal in Doon and Enrrique.** 

Searching out the chief folklore motives in the phantasmagoria of 
Landres’s adventures in the woods is a task that I have neither the space 
nor inclination to take up here. Whoever may perform it will probably do 
much to clear up various obscurities in the story; possibly he will find 
that a different order of events once obtained in the woodland scenes. I 
shall do no more here than remark that the general frame of Landres’s 
forest adventures seems to be of an Otherworld sort.“ We have both the 
climbing of a hill and the crossing of a swift stream—the ordinary means 
of entering and leaving the Otherworld.‘? We have a foster-mother who 
has four traits of the Otherworld benefactor: she lives in the land to 
which the hero adventures; she is “rich’’; she gives the hero gifts (a horse, 
armor, and a sword) which suddenly vanish when the hero breaks a 
tabu,** and she gives the hero a “‘wise’’ horse.*® Olive in her “stone house”’ 
is also possibly not only an accused queen but an enchanted one,*® who 
can be unspelled by the hero only after he undergoes certain tests." So 


There is no reason why the detail should have been suppressed in the “ambition ro- 
mances” of the Continent. Quite the contrary, in fact. 

46 See H. R. Patch, “Some Elements in Medieval Descriptions of the Otherworld,” 
PMLA, xxxt1 (1918), 601-643; and Hans Siuts, Jenseitsmotive im deutschen Volksmarchen 
(Leipzig, 1911). 

4? Landres climbs a hill before first encountering the dwarfs—see Ch. 13. He crosses a 
swift stream in Ch. 15. 

48 Though the tabu is obscure in the Landres Détir; perhaps Landres has been told not 

» tarry on his journey—see Ch. 15. In Sir Launfal (for example), the hero loses his horse, 
armor, and much else when he breaks a tabu by speaking of his Otherworld bride. 

*° The “wise”’ horse is usually a gift of, or is stolen from, a woodland wild man—see the 
story of “Eisenhans,’’ Grimm No. 136 and Bolte-Polfvka, Anmerkungen, 111, 94-114. Cf. 
Bolte-Polfvka, m, 18-37. 

5° Enchantment is found in many of the stories of the Accused Queen. See note 34. 
Sometimes a talking bird figures in these stories. We have seen that Grundtvig erroneously 
put a talking bird in the Landres Pdtir. Various other and later scholars have fancied that 
they saw a talking bird in the “Oluvu Kve®i.” In each case, the bird is one which sits in 
the window of Olive’s dungeon. If, in the “Oluvu Kve®i,” we read stanzas 147-148 without 
assuming what we know from the Landres pdtir, namely, that Landres’s arrow missed the 
bird and struck his mother, then, indeed, there is a talking bird. But in that case, we must 
explain why the bird, in stanza 150, calls Landres her son! There is no talking bird in 
either the Landres Déttr or “Oluvu Kve®i,” appropriate as one might be from a folklore 
point of view. 

© T suspect that part of the confusion of folklore motives in the Landres Ddttr may have 
come about through the partial substitution of one set of tests for another. In Chapter 15, 
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much may suffice to show that, in its folklore, as in other respects, the 
story of Olive raises questions of some interest to the student of earlier 
English literature. 


H. M. SMYSER 
Connecticut College 





we have these events (among others): 


(A) as we have noted in our plot-outline, Landres, equipped by Siliven and sent out 
to seek Charlemagne, comes upon a palmer, sitting on the ground eating. The palmer 
invites Landres to join him. Landres dismounts and sits down. The palmer and his food, 
and Landres’s horse, sword, and armor disappear. Landres returns to Siliven. (B) Siliven 
tells Landres to let this be a lesson to him; he should never permit a friend or kinsman to 
go fasting from him (!). She re-equips him and he sets out again. (C) An old man urges 
Landres to dismount and enter a church. Landres gallops at the church and it disap- 
pears. (D) Landres rides into a field full of knights. The knights come toward him. A 
black knight challenges him. Landres rides against the black knight, who turns into a 
serpent. Landres’s horse kills the serpent. 


It will be noted that (B), Siliven’s courtesy lesson, is completely irrelevant. If, however, 
we look at the folklore of tests, we find that a hero is frequently made to prove that he has 
three of the following characteristics: (1) he will hold to the straight way under all circum- 
stances; (2) he will refuse no man food or drink; (3) he will never be jealous; and (4) he 
will never fear death. In the Avowynge of Arthur, Sir Baldwin vows “Neuyr to be jelus of 
my wife, Ne of no birde bryzte; Nere werne nomon my mete, Quen I gode may gete, Ne 
drede my dethe for no threte, Nauthir of king ner kny3te” (st. 1x). Baldwin’s companions 
test him and find that he lives up to all these vows. What interests us is the fact that the 
second vow (never to refuse food) is akin to Siliven’s irrelevant injunction to Landres, and 
the test for the third vow (never to fear death) is very like Landres’s adventure (D): six 
of Baldwin’s companions, apparently in disguise, ride fiercely at him as he is coming over 
a field; he refuses to be frightened or turn from his way, but instead makes at one of their 
number (Kay), thus passing the test (sts. xxxvii-xtv). See Edwin A. Greenlaw, “The 
Vows of Baldwin,” PMLA, xxt (1906), 575-636; and W. A. Clouston, ‘The Three Pre- 
cepts,” Folk-Lore, 111 (1892), 556-558. The Avowynge is published in Three Early English 
Metrical Romances, ed. John Robson, Camden Soc. (London, 1842), and in W. H. French 
and C. B. Hale, Middle English Metrical Romances (New York, 1930), pp. 605-646. 
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Vv 
THE PEOPLE IN CHAUCER’S TROILUS 


HE silhouette of the Troilus, the kinds of poem behind it that it ap- 
proximates, are essential and not difficult to perceive. Mr. Young, 
in the most important recent article on the subject,' and in a delicate and 
masterful style, has shown its pervasive elements from the romances. 
Chaucer hardly set out deliberately to write a poem in the line of Chré- 
tien de Troyes or Floris or what not, but the usages and assumptions of 
such poems, the commonest kind of serious secular narrative he knew, he 
adopted as a matter of course. There is vast variety in medieval romance, 
and the word itself (meaning at first merely a poem in French) is vague, 
to say nothing of the rarefied air which we reach when we try to grasp the 
romantic in the abstract. Medieval romance and the romantic in the 
abstract are not the same, though historically and essentially allied. I 
turn to the second. One of the essentials of the romantic, the satisfying a 
taste for the strange, Chaucer provided plentifully for his own day in the 
intentional ancient coloring, which affected his readers (and not us at all) 
just as the inevitable and unconscious medieval coloring affects us. He 
here aimed however no less at satisfying his own informed awareness 
that the remote past was very unlike his own present than at creating a 
romantic impression. The emotionalism which belongs to romance also in 
good sooth is plentiful. What Mr. Young is specially combating is the 
summary labelling the poem as a psychological novel, a phrase now al- 
most a cliché, taken too literally, though no doubt meant by its first user? 
as a mere simplification to assure the momentum of a fresh idea. The 
word novel is onesided, even misleading. The hazy word psychological im- 
plies lifelike portraiture of complex people with internal conflicts, which 
allows us with probability to descry undercurrents and motives. This is 
true of the Troilus. The facts are, as most critics will admit, that the 
poem is an intricate blending of romance on every side with delicate and 
perceptive truth to humanity (though emphatically not a mere “page out 
of the book of modern every-day life’); that the two are not contradic- 
tory, though more intense and more commingled here than in almost any 
other English narrative one can think of; that though it is stimulatiag to 
guess briefly, it is impossible to decide how much would fall int» each 
category for Chaucer and his readers. Emphatically he no more medicval- 
izes than he humanizes his chief source; he complicates and intensifies it. 
1 PMLA, u111, 38-63. He has recorded the “literature” so thoroughly that it is cited here 
only when essential. For a little shot at analyzing the “romantic” I venture to point to 
Speculum, vii, 295 ff. 
*G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, pp. 109, 112; “the first novel, in the modern 


sense, that ever was written in the world, and one of the best,” “an elaborate psychological 
novel”; earlier also, 1909, in Date of Troilus (p. 56). 
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The novelty most marked here among medieval narratives is lyric, not 
so much brief penetrations into emotion with a few intense words such as 
make bits of Shakspere and Dante memorable (though these do occur), 
as prolonged fanciful and often repetitious embroidery; what anybody in 
such a general situation might tacitly feel and might express if literary 
fashion favored. Some readers find the superabundance of this a blemish, 
the chief reason for the excessive lengthiness of the poem, and also in too 
violent contrast to the keen reality of so much; the chief element here of 
contemporary literary fashion which tends to alienate those living under 
a new dispensation. Boccaccio’s Filostrato, the main source, has more of 
the lyric, amounting to nearly a fifth of the poem, mostly in Troilo’s 
mouth; in the Troilus it only approaches an eighth, with less from 
Troilus. But it is utterly uncritical to make a strong antithesis between 
the two in this matter.’ The Troilus is at bottom a poem of feeling rather 
than incident, the feeling in part permanently human, partly a product of 
literary fashion (though sincere enough). Even though there is much 
more incident than in Boccaccio, and more natural picturing of human 
beings, Chaucer did often abandon himself to a lyric mood. Not unlike 
the lyrical pauses is the sentence, impersonal intellectual epigrams, prov- 
erbs or proverb-like, or expositions on general truths. These even more 
than the lyric are characteristic of the middle ages, with their avidity for 
the edifying and the universal. Everyone in the poem (not Pandarus 
only,—even Diomed) utters sentence, even at emotional moments and 
without regard to congruity. The modern reader may like it not because 
human but because so coolly medieval. It is one of the things which for- 
bid us to estimate the people solely on the basis of timeless reality. 

The attitude and assumptions about love are those of the romantic 
love which became accepted in literature in the twelfth century and re- 
mained in a general way orthodox till the twentieth. In essentials it must 
have always occurred now and then, but there were conditions about the 
eleventh century which explain its becoming vocal in literature, and also 
largely illicit. Aristocratic marriage in general was mariage de conve- 
nance; the husband very likely far older than his wife, often long absent, 
interested in affairs, warfare, religion, perhaps mistresses, ignorant, a 
rough diamond (if diamond). On the other hand with the progress of 
culture there would be in a castle young men, less manful perhaps but 
less rude, well-read in Ovid’s amatory poems, gifted in music and verse- 
writing. Complimentary attentions, literary as well as others, are a good 
way to commend oneself to a patron-lady, and may grow into any of the 
varieties of love-relation. The new literary expression of love largely 
came about as a means of flattering aristocratic women by ambitious or 
sensual young men. Sometimes both were silly, sometimes bad, some- 

3 Young (p. 39) quotes a critic or two to this effect. 
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times genuine, occasionally idealistic. Sometimes it was just “for fun.” 
The best of the poetry (such as the Vita Nuova) may be regarded as sin- 
cere much in the sense that St. Augustine’s Confessions are sincere; both 
are primarily literary works which voice emotion conceived in the imagi- 
nation and intensifying the emotion genuinely felt in the heart. A funda- 
mental modern error has been identifying the expressed romantic love 
with what is at present habitually called “courtly love.” Definition of 
what involves emotion and custom is very difficult. I do not define 
“courtly love,” or discriminate exactly between it and the mid-medieval 
romantic love, or any supra-sensual love. But the only justification for 
the phrase is in distinction from the two latter, and to indicate the kind 
of love defined in the rules of Andreas Capellanus. Why treat as peculiar 
to “courtly love” what everyone recognizes as belonging to any romantic 
and the higher modern love? And must have occurred now and then cen- 
turies before appearing in literature? This wrong identification, and atten- 
tion to literature and not to human nature, not only dry and chill reading 
the Troilus, but vitiate much recent writing about the whole subject.‘ 
When we find romantic love analyzed and codified in the late twelfth 
century by the egregious Andreas Capellanus® in the form of “courtly 
love,” we are not to suppose that any except the very young and foolish 
took this seriously; but many adopted its usages and assumptions, and in 
both narrative and lyric these so merge with the natural language of the 
heart that the two are impossible to distinguish. Most human hearts are 
not eloquent, and welcome help to express themselves. The point is that 
“courtly love” was merely a rather silly outgrowth of the overt emotional 
romanticism beginning earlier, and that what belongs with the latter 

‘ E.g., W. G. Dodd’s Courily Love in Chaucer and Gower (Boston, 1913), pp. 129-208, and 
also C. S. Lewis’ more brilliant and mature The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), e.g., pp. 
183, 192, 194. Miss C. B. West’s Courtoisie in Anglo-Norman Literature (Oxford, 1938) 
though clearer in thinking would gain through still clearer definition. Long after this paper 
was written, the secretary of the MLA sent me an advance copy of T. A. Kirby’s Chaucer's 
Troilus: A Study in Courtly Love, well-informed and meritorious (La. Univ. Press, 1940). 

5 De Amore Libri Tres; the most accessible edition is by Amadeo Pagés (Castellon de la 
Plana, 1929). He and “the system of courtly love” have been taken by moderns too formally 
and solemnly; though undoubtedly his book shows some genuine human insight, he must 
have been trivial and obsequious, like a polite abbé (one may guess) in the society of Louis 
XIV. A book on the growth of romantic love from (say) the eleventh century on would be 
a contribution to the history of modern man. It would require more learning in historical 
writings than in pure literature; medieval literature on the subtler side was more stereo- 
typed and doctrinaire than modern; would demand even more of insight, knowledge 
of life, and imagination; and would be far beyond the powers of doctorandi. At any rate 
the last word has not been said, hardly the first, about “courtly love.’’ The misunderstand- 
ing is due to a survival of the picturesque, inhuman, and subtly patronizing notion of the 
middle ages which began some 150 years ago. Modern discussions of “courtly love’”’ seem 
to advance far from history and human reality, and to become encysted in literary criticism 
and a formalism which is little based on reality. 
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must not be identified with the former. An illuminating comparison could 
be drawn (to disregard of course many differences) between “‘courtly 
love” and the sentimentalism of the eighteenth century,—each an 
exaggeration and a refining of what had always existed among certain 
kinds of people, each extending a film of delicacy over the gross (the 
sentimental often coexists with grossness), each getting its fullest ex- 
pression in artificial literature, each seriously taken in the main only by 
the weak and suggestible, but each contributing stereotyped phrases and 
feelings to the relations of everybody. It may well be doubted whether 
Chaucer’s deep love of reality would ever have let him seriously surrender 
to what was chiefly a mere literary pose. 

Troilus himself is in some measure a “courtly love” hero; and there are 
many little reflections of those “‘courtly love’’ ideas* which were in the 
Filostrato and much literature known to Chaucer. But there is far less 
“courtly love” in the poem than is often vaguely said. Illicit love has al- 
ways existed, and is not always “‘courtly’’; the clashing of the love in 
Troilus with Christian morals, about which Chaucer at the end felt so 
uneasy, is no more “courtly” than illicit love was in the tenth century or 
the nineteenth. Out of human truth in a strong or generous nature, not 
specially out of “courtly love,” come such ideas as the nobility and en- 
nobling effect of honest love, the humility and pains of the lover, zeal in 
service, jealousy, feminine slowness and caution, every woman’s liability 
to love, the importance of constancy, the compelling effect of beauty.’ 
Anyone who has not observed these things among his acquaintance must 
be inexperienced indeed. Secrecy in a liaison is always important unless 
in a very lax society. To regard all these as belonging entirely to some by- 
gone esoteric technique is merely ludicrous. The extreme emotional ex- 
pressiveness and uncontrol in the poem may owe something to the specific 
“courtly love” tradition, but they belong also to the popular romanticism 
which was beginning in the later middle ages, and also to everyday me- 
dieval life. It is impossible to say how much of ali this might without the 
“courtly love’’ tradition have appeared in a poem by a man of Chaucer’s 
perceptiveness. In some points the poem flatly contradicts ‘‘courtly 
love” ideas. To pass over Pandarus, who is assuredly no “‘courtly lover,”’ 


* Hypertrophy of lyric and the constant harping on some of these matters are due to the 
literary usages of the recent past, and there are phrases, details, and proportions which 
show reminiscence of even the “courtly love” tradition. See 1, 818, 917-921, 957, 979; 1, 
503, 1217; m1, 161, 199, 970, 1786. Such explanations as in 11, 27-48, show recognition of the 
strangeness to actual Edwardian England of the usages of “courtly love” and of Naples. 
It may be doubted if the first seemed much more intimately natural than the second. 
Chaucer’s dwelling on his own inexperience in love has nothing to do of course with 
“courtly love,” is meant merely to head off chaff against his own unromantic personality 
and physical build while reading aloud among his own social superiors (1, 15-18, etc.). 

7 Mr. Dodd ignores this fact (Courtly Love, pp. 61, 68, 72, 130-136). 
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merely an unlucky one, Criseyde expects to be under Troilus’ good 
governance (111, 481); she never deliberately tortures him, is never a 
tyrant, nor cold and scornful for a moment, and towards the end suffers 
as much as he does. Through and through the love is the romantic love 
fresh in general to literature within two or three centuries, but what is 
vastly more valuable, contains some of the timeless and most charming 
realities of human nature. Chaucer was a poet of high imagination, and 
also richly warm-hearted, but he was a hard-headed man; just as later he 
showed complete disaffection to the traditional ‘courtly lover,’’ so here 
he had difficulty in surrendering himself completely even to Troilus. To 
call the Troilus a poem of “courtly love” is far too simple, and indeed is 
throwing dust in the eyes. 

All this bears on a question which ought not to be asked, but often is 
asked by inexperienced readers who have no grasp of the background as- 
sumptions,—why this young widow and bachelor do not marry. Many 
medieval love-stories do result in marriage; medieval literature was not 
obsessed with an unreal code in real human emotion. Enough has just 
been said to show that Chaucer was not so bound by notions of ‘“‘courtly 
love” that he rejected the idea of marriage because that was thought in- 
compatible with them; this is not the reason. And marriage was rejected 
no more because of fourteenth-century prejudices; it is not a fact that 
such a marriage, between a prince and an aristocratic subject even 
with a discredited father, and even in a doomed city, would have been 
thought unfitting in the fourteenth ccatury.® But it is a fact that fashion- 
able readers in the literary swim would not have preferred a tame mar- 
riage to something clandestine. The very mystery and furtiveness im- 
parted a charm; and also a complexity, without which there would have 
been no story, or at most a quite different story. But the chief reason is 
this. The most esteemed medieval narratives undertook not to convey 
convincing realities which had never been observed before, but to give a 
new and piercing momentum to stories which already had the warm 
appeal of familiarity, and the authority of what at bottom was felt as 
history. To have sacrificed this appeal and authority would have seemed 
unintelligible if not absurd. Every reader knew the story in Benoit and 
Guido, and a few perhaps in Boccaccio. No medieval would have asked 
the question, Why no marriage? 

To approach the subject of the people, the ultimate reality of any per- 
son conceived by the imagination is what the conceiver intended. This is 


® The alternative of marriage is considered by Troilus in both Boccaccio (rv, 69) and 
Chaucer (rv, 554-560), and rejected on hardly sufficient grounds, but not on these. In the 
former, one ground is that Criseida ranks beneath him,—significantly omitted by Chaucer, 
and very likely used by Boccaccio not because of Italian convictions but because he was in 
his own foolish youth. 
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the only solid under the feet, however hard to uncover, and whatever any 
critic may say. Anything else, interpretation which draws largely on the 
imagination, like Landor’s, is legitimate, if as one well may one wishes to 
surrender himself to it; but it is fancy and poetry, which will vary from 
critic to critic and age to age, and is not the ultimate reality of the 
imagined person, which (I repeat) is what the conceiver intended. All 
this is not to belittle the sudden springing to life which a perceptive 
reader feels. Interpreting any character in fictitious narrative is radically 
a different matter from interpreting a person in history. The latter had 
sides and depths and aberrations which have left no certain record, but 
may be guessed at; with the former what could not have been in the 
creator’s mind has no place in explaining his creation; nor has (to speak 
generally) what he would know his readers would be sure not to perceive, 
tu grasp which calls for un understanding of contemporary usage and as- 
sumption, and also of the earlier history of the material used in the narra- 
tive, if well-known to contemporaries. All this may be self-evident, but it 
is often and very strangely overlooked by critics of early authors. Even 
some fairly good critics after absorbing a minimum from a poem will en- 
large upon it, with easy eloquence and only too obvious enjoyment, out of 
their own bowels, following the “practice of those two prudent insects, 
the bee and the spider’’; stimulating perhaps, but infirm. Especially a 
critic must be wary about taking subtle though possible implications of 
word or act very seriously (as he well might with an actual person), un- 
less confirmed by what is more overt. But there is another side to the 
matter. It is also true that an author may have had in mind something 
more private, something which while in no wise contradicting the broad 
outline will fill it in, and which secretly pleases him and which he expects 
will please readers penetrating enough to see it. Qui habet aures audiendi, 
audiat. This is notably true of Chaucer, as witness Mr. Kittredge’s de- 
lightful interpretation of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prolog, and also others’ 
studies of the Orleans clerk in the Franklin’s Tale, and (less) the char- 
acterization in the Merchant’s,® as well as the strong hints as to the rela- 
tion of the Pardoner and the Sumner, which have not been discussed in 
print. How to determine what suppositions of this sort are valid is not 
always easy. But their validity may be supported by a simile from mathe- 
matics. In the analytical geometry a straight line may be determined by 
an algebraic equation, such as 4x—y=4; supposing we are given six of 
these, and find, after plotting them on coérdinate paper, that they form a 
regular hexagon, we cannot doubt that this was intended. In like manner, 
if we find in the account of an imaginary person that a considerable num- 


* Trans. Roy. Soc. of Lit., Ser. 2, xxx, 87-92; Kittredge Anniv. Papers, pp. 340-341; 
MP, xxx, 367-373. 
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ber of perhaps inconspicuous details accumulate to outline a lifelike 
character such as would have appealed to the author, while contradicting 
nothing else, it is hard to doubt that the author intended this, even if the 
character at first reading seems undistinguished. The best example in 
Chaucer is the Orleans clerk. Though not much noticed by most readers, 
on scrutiny he turns out to be an exquisitely Chaucerian, subtle, divert- 
ing, lifelike outline of a businesslike man of science, humble perhaps in 
origin, but in feelings a gentleman. Traits and motives true to human 
nature, likely to have appealed to Chaucer, which give his characters 
three dimensions, and contradict nothing else, may be accepted as having 
been intended. Or if we should think of him as conceiving a person as 
a whole, with a minimum of analysis, but if we can believe he would have 
instantly accepted such a cooler analysis if proposed to him, we may ac- 
cept such an outline as valid. Of course an important point of departure 
is always that which the poet himself most used, in this case Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato, which most of the time lay open before him. But the best 
medieval writers deliberately invented, or allowed to grow out, far more 
than most moderns realize; therefore additions, omissions and other 
changes, being a spontaneous generation, are more significant yet.!® On 
the other hand, above all I must end as I began, by insisting that we must 
read nothing into an invented characterization which the author’s text 
does not fully justify. The necessary condition for enjoying imaginary 
portraits is to know where to stop in one’s exactions. 

In spite of its length the poem is concentrated; the personages are few, 
and the central ones only four. Of these the least lifelike is Troilus. 
Chaucer has done his best, omitting some artificiality, and adding angles 
and lightings which are not in the Filostrato; Troilus can be practical- 
minded and is consulted on serious matters," which he takes grimly. At 
times we may be in doubt. Though he is modest about his own wits,” the 
poet in revising put in his mouth a long meditation from Boethius on the 
relation between free-will and divine foreordination, which, if we could 
take it as dramatic rather than as the poet’s own afterthought medita- 
tion on the actual situation, would mark him as highly analytical. But 
though such a man might have so reasoned if he cuuld, it is not in charac- 
ter, and is one of the merely contemporary and artificial passages, similar 

Tt is hard to grant any such direct causative influence of Le Roman de la Rose as Mr. 
Lewis sees, ingenious as some of his parallels are. Both poems portray such age-old human 
fact as had been openly recognized since the twelfth century; that is all. Influences on the 
characterization from Chaucer’s other reading are as a fact insignificant. 

U qr, 510-511, 1627, 1692-1701.—What here follows, which is condensed so far as pos- 
sible, may be imperfectly proportioned because dwelling most on what has been hitherto 


less regarded. Some of the greatest beauties are ignored, merely because familiar. 
2 11, 1079-80, m1, 398. 
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to the sentence-element of the poem. Though evidently by nature sen- 
sual, and not always tender-minded," he is a “‘clean”’ sort of man; unlike 
Troilo in Boccaccio, he even shows no sign of such experience with a 
woman before. Giving no precise indication of his age, but in view of the 
fact that people in Chaucer’s day reached social maturity something over 
five years earlier than now (owing to the prolongation of dependence 
caused to-day by education), the poet would probably not have denied 
that Troilus was in the early twenties. Needless to dwell on his value and 
valor as a warrior, next to Hector’s, which are traditional, and more 
emphasized than in the Filostrato. Boccaccio’s earlier women care little 
for masculine men. Chaucer saw more fully than he that the more of a 
man the lover is the more of a tribute to Love is the grip of love upon him, 
and the more pleasing to readers (English at least) among aristocratic 
women, romantic men, and indeed Chaucer himself on his romantic side. 
What makes Troilus’ portrait a trifle ill-balanced, we see his valor mostly 
as conveyed in the background, and in some passages he impulsively re- 
jects such ambitions for something more heartfelt.!’ The purpose is not 
to sculpture him in the round, merely in high relief.!"* First and last, even 
before his mistress’ departure, he goes through the weakness, prostra- 
tion,!* and agony which doubtless in spasms are lifelike, and are reduced 
from Boccaccio’s picture, but which in the main here reflect the social 
and literary tradition developed to flatter aristocratic women. With 
Troilus the young lover, from beginning to end there are many moving 
insights in the poem, unstudied touches of nature, not always without 
highly sympathetic humor to an older reader. Most attractive of all is his 
perfect humility about himself. Less moving are his pity and contempla- 
tion of himself,!® and it is still harder to accept the absence of self-reliance 
for years in this skilled fighter and counsellor, and the several scenes 


8 tv, 953-1078; similarly Criseyde’s talk on false felicity (111, 813-836, from Boethius like 
the other) is “sentence,” not fully characteristic of her. Both passages are reasoned and 
scholastic, not the poetic heightening of what is already in his people which of course a 
poet always may give them. Chaucer used them as his own mouthpieces more than a mod- 
ern would do. 4 m1, 397, 409-413, 425-426. 

% Fil.,1, 23, 11, 87. But the strongest suggestion of this (11, 1653-55), except the omission 
of what Boccaccio has to the contrary, is also in Boccaccio (111, 62). 

16 t1, 158, 171, 181, 417, 740, 1627; 11, 1775; v, 1804. 

17 1, 444, 463-466, 470-472. This reappears in his later despair (1v, 1506 ff., 1600 ff.). 

178 Chaucer so states, at the end (v, 1765-69). 

18 Later, the most extreme case (aside from tv, 219 ff.) is his need of a cane for walking 
(v, 1222,—like Old Age in the Romance of the Rose) not so long after Criseyde failed him the 
tenth day. The emotionality and weakness are directly from the Italian and Boccaccian 
tradition (not so much from “courtly love”), and are reduced; he does not faint in public, 
as in Fil., rv, 18. 

19 y, 260, 617-627. Chaucer’s entering into Troilus’ melancholia, as into Dorigen’s in 
Fkl. T., is one more indication of his sensitive temperament. Other insights are in Troilus’ 
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where he talks with Pandarus while one or both lie in bed, like a pair of 
boarding-school girls.?® His lack of permanent vitality is forced on us by 
his constant taking to his bed instead of to other recourse when emotion- 
ally disturbed, by the perpetual recurrence of sorrow and death in his own 
and the poet’s words of him,” by his obvious satisfaction in planning on 
the very day of Criseyde’s departure for the arrangements at his death 
(V, 295-315), by the prompt descent upon him of characteristics of mel- 
ancholia. A modern man is excusable for thinking him a poor stick who 
gets from Criseyde, when she is exposed to Diomed, no more than his 
deserts.“ This was certainly not Chaucer’s intention, that is, not the 
essential reality; yet in his heart he may now and then have had a flash of 
this feeling. No doubt a personality and a behavior (allowing for poetic 
heightening) exactly like Troilus’ are not impossible, even in England, 
before the days of upper-class cult of impassivity and the resulting mono- 
cle of some years ago. He might be reconciled with reality by describing 
him as extremely high-strung, mercurial, at times gallant, at times (in 
modern lingo) manic-depressive. But the poet’s lack of real grip on a hu- 
man Troilus is shown by the incongruous ending, his happy flight through 
the seven spheres and laughter at those who grieved for his death, which 
one or two have misunderstood as ironical. It may be better to question 
whether Chaucer was consciously conceiving a lifelike personality,— 
rather a traditional ideal which he and others liked to see movingly em- 
bodied. There is abundance of parallel in romantic literature. To the 
appeal of this nothing is so important as that the principal characters 
shall be appealing to the reader, and therefore shall embody traits which 
with his literary habits he likes to see. Minor characters may be highly 
differentiated, but usually not the hero and heroine; to perceive this one 
need look no farther back than Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and half of 
third-rate contemporary mystery-stories. Chaucer’s compliance with 
this general demand harmonizes with the opinion that the poem was writ- 


idealizing of his lady (producing his humility), and what he had planned to say at the first 
meeting going clean out of his head (11, 83-84). No one can say whether these were put 
into the poet’s mind by the “courtly love tradition”; they certainly come from human 
truth. 

20 One might raise the question whether a masculine man, of some maturity as Troilus 
obviously is, would even desire a complete confidante (male, at least); and whether this 
is not one of the few echoes of “courtly love” (Andreas Capellanus, p. 61), possibly also 
of the literary usage of the confession (MP, xxxim1, 372). Though at times wavering be- 
tween his own plans, and except when doing what no one else could do for him, he leaves 
every single step in the affair to Pandarus’ initiative. 

1 See the Concordance under these words, and under die, live (with a negation). 

= vy, 461-462, 617-627. 

™ See J. S. Graydon, Defence oy Criseyde, PMLA, xutv, 141-177. But he writes of the 
pair as if they had really lived, with little regard for the literary climate where their ghostly 
existence belongs. 
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ten earlyish in his literary life.“ Never again has he anyone so like a 
“courtly lover” as hero. When he had more fully found his vein in the 
Canterbury Tales, he treated Troilus’ analogs Aurelius with negligent 
lightness and Damian as a cipher.* But along with many touches of keen 
reality he surrendered himself, possibly with some effort as is suggested 
by the Epilog,”* to Troilus as embodying the ideal of a lover cherished by 
fashionable readers, and as the vehicle of the lyric. I end however with 
a tribute to the beauty of the picture. 

The two other principal men are more boldly drawn, with no mysteries 
and no self-contradictions. Diomed?’ being secondary is more lifelike than 
Troilus; and also, as a skilled seducer having appealed to the youthfully 
dissolute Boccaccio, owes almost everything in Chaucer to the Filostrato: 
women always just below the surface of his consciousness, his obvious 
experience with them, his cool technique as seducer, his sharpness in de- 
tecting Troilus’ emotion (V, 88; who with pathetic dramatic irony cooks 
his own goose). The desire to outrival another man, already a military 
enemy, rouses his instinct of the chase, for he shows a streak of what some 
would call “meanness,” and here is no case as with Troilus of love 
(though doubtless of fancy) at first sight. His powerful physique is in 
both poets, a trifle more marked than Troilus’ in Chaucer, but gives no 
excuse to think the fastidious Criseyde subdued by a mere bruiser.?* The 
principal change from Diomede in Boccaccio is interesting—that 
Chaucer’s gives Criseyde to understand that he is hers for life (v, 152-158, 
940),—and that “Thus seide I nevere or now to womman born,”—and 
has never had 2 passion for a woman before; this pretense goes well in 
contrast with Troilus’ genuine inexperience with women, and with the 
restraint of English life compared with Neapolitan.?® An inexperienced 
lover would have had no advantage with Boccaccio’s Criseida or his 
readers,—or with his Fiammetta. The momentum of Diomed’s courtship 
Chaucer conveys in his highly original line (1024): 


The wordes of this sodein Diomede. 


% Though some have wished to think a much later date settled, I gave in 1935 many 
further reasons for this opinion in MLN, t, 277-289. 

% See MP, xviit, 123-128. The Knight's Tale, derived much later from Boccaccio, shows 
no such seriousness about the love-agonies of Arcite and Palamon; and they have little or 
nothing of the “courtly lover.” 

% See MP, xxximt, 370-371, 373-374; Fkl. T., 1086 (“Chese he, for me, wheither he 
wol lyve or dye’’). 37 y, 85-175, 771-1043. 

8 Nor for Mr. C. S. Lewis’ “we can almost see the handsome, blackguardly jaw thrust 
out” (Allegory of Love, p. 188). 

29 See also my article in Anglia, xxxvit, 81-85, 107-108. This touch is, however, in 
Benoit’s Roman de Troie, ll. 13591 ff. (Constans), whence Chaucer may possibly have re- 
called it, though this seducer’s lie may have been as time-honored in Chaucer’s day as later. 
It is not in Guido, who despises women too much to suggest excuses. 
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But such is his cool-headedness in both poets that Robert Henryson’s 
Testament of Cressid shows the inevitable course of events in his tiring of 
> ++ and abandoning her. No woman could have held Diomed unless one 
like Shakspere’s Cleopatra. Criseyde was too soft. 

The two other chief personages have more complexity and also far 
more of Chaucer’s originality. He had accepted Troilus with little change, 
and had no need to change Diomed. Pandaro in Boccaccio, Criseida’s 
cousin, except in his situation, cynicism, and enterprise is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from Troilo. In Chaucer Pandarus may well be thought 
decidedly older than his friend; he is Criseyde’s uncle,—probably Victo- 
rian critics were right in thinking the purpose here to take some of the 
responsibility off Criseyde’s frail shoulders,*® but there is not another 
syllable to suggest that he belongs to a different generation, as there 
assuredly would have been had Chaucer meant to discard the chum in 
Filostrato." Everyone knows cases where an uncle and niece or nephew 
are much of an age. Chaucer invented the “‘uncle,”’ but made no further 
use of it. Several recent critics are quite wrong in calling him “elderly”’; 
perhaps this is mere irradiation from Shakspere’s Pandarus, totally 
different, degraded, and vulgarly comic. Chaucer’s is not a “‘comic fig- 
ure,” but broadly human after his fashion, though with a comic side con- 
scious and unconscious (e.g., m1, 115-116), and of course without much 
personal dignity. He is still a youngish man carrying on a very heartfelt 
and open, if unlucky, love-affair,” going in for athletic sports with Troilus 
(11, 512-513), and in general leading the same sort of life. Nearly twenty 
times one of them calls the other “‘brother.”’ But of course he is more 
experienced and cleverer, and evidently has brains for more than practi- 
cal matters. Though the part he plays has always struck the world as so 
ignoble that his decline in respectability and likableness was inevitable 
in Shakspere and his contemporaries, Chaucer evidently tolerates and 
even rather likes him; with a person of his lightheartedness, interest in 
other people and ardent vitality, the world is not extreme to mark what is 
done amiss as to morals or even honor. Pandarus is always in a hurry, 
scarcely ever walks, he runs and leaps,™ like the Cook’s Perkin the reve- 
ler. This shows what a living person he was to Chaucer. He loves to 

*° He tells her he would rather all three were hanged than that he should be Troilus’ 
bawd; “I am thyn em; the shame were to me” (11, 352-355; also 411-420; but he makes no 
such pretense with Troilus,—1, 1037-40; m1, 249-259, 273). 

* The fact is that the basis of the moral standard in the poem is uncertain and fluctuat- 


ing,—partly of England, partly of Naples, partly of literary tradition. The first of the three 
is clearest in 111, 274-280. 

® 1, 622-672, 711-718; 11, 57-63, 98-99, 1105-06; rv, 397-399 (assuredly there is no sugges- 
tion of “courtly love” here). Had he been a real person, one might guess him to have been 
extremely homely, and tactful enough to make a joke of himself (1, 714; 1, 99, 1107; m1, 
555, etc.). ® 1, 561-564, 868, 1037-40; m1, 150-151, 505; v, 281-286, 1170-76. 

* 11, 939, 1094, 1303, 1464-65, 1637; 111, 227, 964; rv, 350. 
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talk, possibly more than some readers relish; his enjoyment of the pro- 
verbial sort of epigram, though not confined to him among the per- 
sonages, and part of the sentence element, is what Thackeray ascribes 
to domestic servants’ mentality. One hesitates to admit that sometimes 
to a modern he is tiresome. His motive in playing his peculiar part 
is simple in Boccaccio, merely friendship for Troilo; the only motive 
avowed (and often) in Chaucer.* But Chaucer’s people are so living 
that we are justified in filling in with more, which perhaps Pandarus 
would not have wholly admitted even to himself, but which Chaucer 
would have accepted as a part of the character he had created. Pandarus’ 
“betwixen game and ernest” (11, 254) admits the complexity. He is 
thoroughly good-natured and warm-hearted, and he truly believes he 
is not only making everybody comfortable but is doing an unmixed 
service to both Troilus and his blighted and widowed niece. We need not 
deny him a certain pleasure in second-hand sentimentality and volup- 
tuousness with an attractive couple.* Being cbsequious to the great with 
whom he is not intimate, his kind of person is likely to be a snob, and it is 
doubtful if he would have worked so hard except for a royal prince. Per- 
haps we should believe him when he volunteers a solemn denial of any 
actuaily mercenary motive, though the volunteered denial in real life 
might make one suspicious.*’ He is thoroughly enjoying himself in some- 
thing which exactly suits his tastes and powers; his skilful but disillus- 
ioned** stage-management shows experience and gusto; he has a lively 
sense for the dramatic, and for directing and giving other people hints 
and cues,*®® and his enjoyment of the assumed seriousness of his little 
sermons at two critical moments is unmistakable.*® Above all, having a 
shallow insight into people, a relish for power without personal risk, and a 
nearsighted eye for detail, he functions at his best in intrigue, for he is a 
born intriguer and the father of it. 

The only due way to judge of Criseyde’s personality is before and after 
her departure, separately. Boccaccio’s Criseida is an attractive, sensual 
Neapolitan aristocrat, capable of any trivial impulsiveness, little more 
than a lay-figure to carry her part, therefore without any great conflicts, 


% 11, 239 ff., 262, 396, 402-403, 415, 1618-19. 

36 rrr, 979-980, 1135-41, 1188-90, 1557-75. *7 111, 261; cf. 393-406, 415. 

38 Almost from the beginning of the separation (v, 505-509) his secret skepticism as to 
Criseyde’s ever returning shows his experienced perception. Earlier he offers characteristic 
consolation (tv, 393-431); trivial, without conviction, but from his own shallow depths. 

% 1, 561-564, 868-870; 11, 97, 110-112, 157 ff., 505, 1010 ff., 1628 ff.; 1m, 208-210, 484-486, 
694-697, 792-798 (knowing that pity is akin to love, and that an imaginary alienation pro- 
motes passion, he tells Criseyde that Troilus suspects her with Horaste; undoubtedly an 
invention of his, for the truth is never in him,—cf. 11, 353).  r11, 235 ff., 1616-38. 

4 “He loved intrigue for its own sake. He claimed no reward but the satisfaction of 
putting it through,” says Lloyd George of one of George V’s courtiers. 
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personality, or interest. Criseyde on the other hand is the earliest full- 
figure Portrait of a Lady in English literature. Having a splendid house 
and large household,“ she is used to complicated human relations, and 
always perceives what attitude and conduct are fitting in the circumstan- 
ces.” It is in the second book that she most emerges sculptured in the 
round. This is the most original part, and assuredly one of the best; 
Chaucer, being an older and more humanly discerning man than Boccac- 
cio, with a keener love of reality and more delicate taste, here shows his 
heroine far more charming and dignified and less easy to win than Cri- 
seida.* She is not intellectual or probably highly-educated (why should a 
patrician woman be?). Pandarus does not think her intelligent; this might 
be ascribed to his own self-conceit, for she uses her brains, is shrewd and 
perceptive, fertile in plans, and cautious, critical, and cool-headed;“ as to 
the consequences of a simple flight together she is as clearsighted as 
Pinero’s Paula.* It is the greatest mistake in the world to think her the 
kind of woman who has to have a lover; there has been no breath to tar- 
nish her reputation; though she has been married, she talks as if un- 
touched by love; her simplicity and innocence about it, and her prolonged 
anxious hesitation and her soliloquy about Troilus, suggest the kind of 
woman who might have remained alone for years had no one arrived to 
rouse her. It is only after some time that she begins to suspect impend- 
ing action, and there is no reason to doubt her words that what first 
won her was in the broadest sense Troilus’ “moral vertu, grounded upon 
trouthe.’”*” Unlike him she does not love at first sight, even though fore- 
warned that she is loved; the poet takes pains to show her as at first 
much less impassioned than he; she takes it rather coolly at first, though 


“ 11, 818, 1229; m1, 596-598. 
“1, 178-182 (Criseida is less sensitive-—1, 27), 285-293; 11, 87 ff., 146-147, 254, 275 ff., 
386 ff., 897-898, 1199, 1284; 111, 85-86, 155-158, 211-212, 638-643; v, 181-194, 728, 864- 
868. 

® But it would be a grievous error to assume every keen lifelike touch as wanting in the 
Filostrato. The natural and ironical scene in which Criseyde’s women-friends first con- 
gratulate her on escaping the siege, then condole for leaving them, is there almost word 
for word (rv, 680-730; Fil., rv, 80-86). 

“ 11, 151, 271, 386-387, 462, 589-590, 694 ff., 743 ff., 771 ff., 780, 1177-78, 1213-14 (she 
never wrote a letter before), 1289 ff.; m1, 85-88, 155 ff.; rv, 669-670, 1254-1414 (also v, 
1628). Her opining that fear invented the gods might be explained in too many ways to 
be ascribed to intellectual skepticism (rv, 1408), but still it is in the picture. 

* rv, 1527-31, 1555-82. 

** 11, 478-479, 885-903, 1723; 111, 267-273, 568-581 (she may suspect, no more), 750- 
1197; v, 975-978 (here one must take her loved husband in speaking to Diomed as a mere 
surrogate for Troilus). The spiced wine for Diomed (v, 852) of course is mere hospitality. 

“ 11, 1562, 1723; 1v, 1672 (this last specially significant because said of Criseida not 
Troilo in Fil., rv, 164-165; another refining of Criseyde beyond Criseida is in v, 981-982, 
compared with v1, 30). 
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conflict of feelings makes her emotional and even capricious.** The picture 
of the growth of her love is perfect, with a wonderful balance of feeling 
and good sense; a cool head and a warm heart are not inconsistent, and 
make a poised character. Yet unquestionably she is apt for love, takes to 
the thought and to Troilus at once, and has plenty of spontaneous co- 
quetry.*® It is the antithesis here which makes her one of the most appeal- 
ing and deeply touching women in all poetry. The only trait which in the 
least prepares us for her undoing is her softness. She is no more fearful or 
even timid than any woman of her general type would be—in all the cir- 
cumstances;*® softness is the word, and together with tenderness is her 
most endearing trait. There is no strand of steel in her make-up;*! and no 
“courtly love” affectation, for® she expects to be under Troilus’ gover- 
nance. But with her loyalty and balance in dealing with people there is no 
reason to think her anyone’s immediate victim, or to doubt her ability to 
carry out her warning to Troilus (111, 169-175) that, prince though he is, 
he shall have no undue sovereignty over her, nor will she forbear to anger 
him if he does amiss. She makes her own decisions, and trusting the 
managing Pandarus as she does she has no need of more enterprise. There 
is no other sign of a weak character than her softness, and no forewarning 
of her speedy decline. There is no better phrase for her personality than 
that she has every trait which makes woman attractive to man.® It is 
true that the appro* ching ruin of Troy (far more than in Boccaccio) gives 
the poem at the end a mood of fateful grandeur, a crumbling into doom of 
all that is bright and fine, but fate has nothing to do, so far as Chaucer 
shows, with Criseyde’s trivial infidelity. 

In the first half or so of even the final book, still the same Criseyde, day 
after day she grows pale and thin with longing (708-709). Then we hear 
moral strains and cracks, anu then she collapses out of sight. “Sliding of 
corage,” we are told, the first hint of the sort in the whole poem;* on the 
tenth day after her departure® in a deeply pitiful passage we see her un- 
resistingly swaying towards Diomed, and even losing her usual conscious 


48 11, 387, 408, 462, 666-679. The beautiful line 11, 651, as the poet himself indicates (666- 
675, does not show “love at first sight.” 

49 11, 408, 499-504, 603-604, 651, 673-675, 884, 899-903, 1592 

507, 108; 11, 124, 302-303, 426-427, 449-450, 770, 1101, 1128; rv, 671-672. 

51 Especially 11, 1470-78 (it is not true that her first impulse when pressed is always to 
give way; but legal and money matters are beyond her ken, and she values peace); also 
11, 123, 708-714 (soft people are specially prone to self-deception; also in bk. v). 

® 11, 481, and p. 89 above. 1, 284; m1, 106. 

4 825; though rv, 10-28, 1415-20, v, 766-770, like 1, 1-4, 54-56, allude to what everyone 
knew was coming. 

% y, 842. This is the fourth day in Filostrato (v1, 9; she weakens the first day in Guido, 
bk. xx), and she gives Diomede at least equal encouragement. But Chaucer’s change does 
little to help; essentially hereabouts he follows Boccaccio. 
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poise;* then on this tenth day we are told quite baldly the origins of 
her decision to remain (1023—29),—the peril of the town, her need of 
friends, what Diomed had said, and his high station; reasons laughably 
inadequate compared with the interior warmth of the earlier picture. 
None of this is mere coquettish pastime, for which she is in no mood, but 
there is also no love, nor even desire,—it is mere calculation.*’ Ignominies 
accumulate fast. On the eleventh day (1030-36) Diomed stops her sighing 
and cures most of her pain; next she gives him things which had come 
from Troilus (1037-43); drips with moving but abject self-pity and de- 
ception ;5* worst of all, she descends to downright meanness, lying excuses 
and promises and deliberately lying blame cast on Troilus.*® Much of this 
of course is due to bad conscience about her own falsity; but the main 
thing is that, though Chaucer will not say within how few weeks her 
falsity is completed, it has distinctly begun the eleventh day after her 
heartbroken farewells with Troilus. Her character has deteriorated with a 
speed which almost dizzies us. Chaucer’s purpose here may well have 
been to promote not the lifelike but the dramatic. Yet a second purpose is 
also possible. This fastidious if soft woman was in no wise compelled to 
take a second lover; the circumstances left her as free afterwards as before 
—it is nothing less than absurd to read them otherwise. It is customary 
to pooh-pooh the idea that the furtive and therefore more sensual nature 
of the first affair caused the deterioration which led to the second, and to 
hold the first quite blameless by the “‘code of courtly love”’; but if there is 
little “courtly love’”’ in the poem this has little relevance. Only a few 
hundred lines later (1835-48) comes the author’s religious disavowal of 
“feigned loves,” “worldly vanity,” which has so surprised some read- 
ers,“ and most certainly refers to the kind of loves portrayed in this poem. 


56 956-1015, especially 986, 993, 995-1004. 
* There is almost shocking contrast with the exquisite corresponding scene (11, 687-812) 
where she first ponders her course with Troilus, though there too for a moment she has 
prudential thoughts. 

%y, 1051-85, 1593-94. Much of it shows Chaucer’s extraordinary insight; intensely 
lifelike self-deception (1594), a feeling of sickness is the refuge of a weak nature from self- 
reproach, and so is the resolution to be true to this last lover at least (1071),—to which 
Henryson was to add the dramatic irony that she was not to have the chance. 

 v, 1424-30, 1605-15. % v, 766, 1086-88. 

$t J. L. Shanley will convince few informed readers that the epilog is implicit in the whole 
poem (ELH, vt, 271), except so far as in most medieval literature a Christian philosophy is 
more or less implicit (as well as, in much of it, the late medieval conception of mundane 
instability, as set forth by H. R. Patch in The Goddess Fortuna). To no greater extent would 
Chaucer’s auditors be prepared for the sudden transcending in the epilog, though they 
accepted it more readily than we. I add that Shanley’s article is well worth weighing. He 
rightly thinks that the emptiness and fragility of sensual love voiced in the epilog might 
also be felt earlier. But it is felt only at rare intervals; if one stands off and views the 
silhouette of the whole poem, its long-range totality, not a mere half-dozen passages viewed 
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I am not at all sure that the fundamentally Catholic Chaucer, in spite 
of his earlier surrender to romance, and even in consequence of its inten- 
sity, half-through the last book of this honestly earnest poem had not 
come to the feeling that it really was the nature of the first amour which 
led so quickly to the second. With his firm personality and inherited 
Christian ideality, perhaps he ceased to be content with fashionable ir- 
responsibility. Never again does he accept seriously such a case as Cri- 
seyde’s. This view will probably find little favor at the present moment. 
Nothing is more notable than her fading into invisibility near the end. 

After the minute tracing of the growth of her love for Troilus, and after 
the first warnings of coming ruin, we are left to take her submission to 
Diomed on faith and behind the scenes. Why the poet did thus we can 
only guess. Boccaccio did, but his purpose in writing was other than 
Chaucer’s. There is actually a suggestion that Chaucer meant to cut the 
painful part even shorter than he did.” The whole poem had grown ex- 
ceedingly, far beyond the extent of the Filostrato. But besides brevity 
there are other explanations for Criseyde’s disappearance and the sum- 
mary speed here of the narrative. The Englishman was almost in love 
with his heroine himself; he never wrote more heartfelt words than his re- 
fusal to chide her,—‘“‘I wolde excuse her yit for routhe” (1099). No poet 
was ever more masculine and chivalrous than he. It is not unlikely that 
he simply had not the heart to follow the degrees of her deterioration, and 
that he gave the reason for his policy when he wrote (1776-78) 

Ye may her gilt in othre bokes see; 

And gladlier I wol write, yif you leste, 

Penelopees trouthe and goode Alceste. 
Undoubtedly the charm of the heroine would be spoiled for anybody if he 
had to watch a slow descent; bad enough to look here upon this picture, 
—and on this. Further, in early literature human character is apt to be 
conceived and presented as static and not changing; to be given two 





alone (one of the commonest errors in scholarship), one cannot think this its chief meaning. 
No warm human medieval, or modern, if asked whether the love had been worth while, 
would say No. Till the end there is no sign that Chaucer felt any painful contrast except 
that between the preceding joy and the miserable outcome. After his complete surrender 
to the traditional tale the Christian sense in the epilog has every appearance of an after- 
thought negation. But the poem is no less moving and human for not being fully integrated, 
and Chaucer is the more human, the less purely statuesque. I say no more of all this, since 
this is not my subject. 
ba This ilke ferthe book me helpeth fine, 

So that the los of lif and love i-fere 

Of Troilus be fully shewed here. (tv, 26-28) 
“Here” may be vague, but the wording suggests that after expanding the happier part of 
the Filostrato he meant to shorten the rest. Further, the above-quoted proem to rv belongs 
to book v as well, the only book without a proem; it forecasts the entire shifting and event 
of things, the entire ‘descending action.” 
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Criseydes (as we pretty much are) is unusua., and a whole series of steps 
would be amazing. It is surprising that moderns should expect this, or a 
complete preparation. But the chief reason is still more medieval. 
History and story had not yet made their declaration of mutual inde- 
pendence, and this traditional story to all practical intents was history. 
The first and only thing everyone knew of Criseyde is that she was faith- 
less; Boccaccio announces his final lesson bluntly (vu, 30), 

Giovane donna é mobile, e vogliosa 

E negli amanti molti. 
Chaucer announces the essence in the very first four lines of the poem, 
and also a little later: 

The double sorwe of Troilus to tellen, . . . 

In lovynge, how his aventures fellen 

Fro wo to wele, and after out of joye. 

In which ye may the double sorwes here 

Of Troilus in lovynge of Criseyde, 

And how that she forsook hym er she deyde. 
He felt no demand to analyze distressingly the course of what everybody 
knew,“ any more than to show why there had been no marriage. By any 
moral principles, Christian, pagan or chivalric, she was blameworthy, 
and the modern feels that the fascination and beauty of her earlier per- 
sonality only makes the unexplained promptness of her defection the 
harder to acquiesce in. But his undertaking, as I have said elsewhere, was 
not to explain how an attractive woman became faithless,—had he 
meant to do this, there could have been no mistaking it,—but how in- 
finitely appealing a woman notoriously to become faithless could be. His 
matchless contribution is in the first four and a half books; thereafter 
he takes her as he had found her. No doubt many readers weary of analy- 
sis, and would prefer to snap into a less attractive makeshift conception 
of Criseyde which makes her a whole, even though ignoring part of the 


§ Chaucer himself betrays a momentary awareness of the unexplained conflict between 
the Criseyde of the end and earlier. In the proem to Iv discussed above, ll. 19-21 lament 
that earlier authors should find cause to speak harm of Criseyde; if they lie, the shame is 
theirs not hers. This is as if he momentarily were so possessed by the actuality and perfec- 
tions of his own Criseyde that he cast doubt on the actuality of the other, and at least would 
fain shift the responsibility for her. He is very aware of the paradox he is involved in 
through his creation of a fastidious Criseyde who must end so cheaply. Originally of course 
this woman is nothing at all except a loose jilt. (Some of the above was pointed to by G. P. 
Faust in a paper at the M.L.A. meeting of 1939.) 

% This essential, the familiarity of the story, is ignored in this connection by almost every 
critic; it was emphasized by the present writer in 1926 in a review of R. K. Root’s edition 
(Sat. Rev. of Lit., 111, 362). A recent writer is surprised that no one has thought to recognize 
“a sly hint as to the dénouement” many hundreds of lines later. Sly hints were not needed. 
Would that “sly” might be abolished from Chaucer criticism! 
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picture. But if one is interested in the real Criseyde, which is the poet’s 
whole picture of her, it may be doubted if the above can be much cor- 
rectea.® 

Several persons in the poem are extremely lifelike sketches so far as 
they go. Three are of men best described as princely, developed by Chau- 
cer from their personalities in the Filostrato and earlier tradition. Hector 
is generous, considerate and gracious, as well as gallant, staunch, res- 
olute, beyond him of the Filostrato. To pass over Sarpedon of the fifth 
book, in Troilus’ favorite brother Deiphobus there is a like princely 
graciousness,®’ as well as valor. Calchas is an abject; a great and skilled 
lord whose compliance with the will of the gods learned from his science 
does not save him from the degeneration caused by violation of human 
honor, or from his daughter’s disrespect. Chaucer adds touches of degra- 
dation not in Boccaccio.** The sketches of women (inferior or lacking in 
Boccaccio) are even more lifelike and charming. I merely glance at one of 
the most enchanting of all passages, Chaucer’s creation, ending with the 
song of the nightingale and Criseyde falling into dreams of love, and of an 
eagle exchanging his heart for hers; the most winning touch of all is 
Criseyde’s niece the lady Antigone’s hymn to love, her frank innocence 
in idealizing love.*® No hint here of the “courtly” variety. More realistic 
are two other sketches. Helen, ideal like Troilus’ two brothers, is the bas 
relief of a princess, the earliest in English poetry, also in a scene added by 
Chaucer. She is discerning, sympathetic, sufficiently sincere, responsible, 
with the gentle gracious acts and words which high-bred women often 
value giving and receiving. Dry humor is not absent when Deiphobus 
says of his tactful and beautiful sister-in-law, ‘““She may leden Paris as 
her leste.””?® Cassandra is more individual and even diverting. No wild 
sibyl but evidently prepossessing, she has a gift of prophecy which is 
supported by knowledge of history and human perception but no sym- 
pathy. Her smile before telling Troilus his fate has as complex a content 
as La Gioconda’s,”' and her epigrammatic close has no mercy,—“‘This 
Diomede is inne, and thou are oute.”? Her use of the symbolism of 


% The soundest “zudy of Criseyde in print (which came to my attention after this paper 
was written) seems to me to be that by A. Mizener, in PMLA, trv, 65-81 (though not with- 
out haziness and forcing things). 

6 7, 113-123; 1,*1450-56, 1480-82; rv, 176-182, 214 (only the first passage is in the 


Filostrato). 87 11, 1422-29, 1486-87, 1548-50, 1569-75, 1611-12; also not in Boccaccio. 
*8 Iv, 82-91, 667-668, 1366-1414. 
* 11, 1449, 1559-60, 9604-10, 1667-80, 1703-08. 7 1, 813-931. 


71 Smiles in Chaucer would make an attractive study, if one is not too solemn. They are 
in life far more civilized, subtle, and complex in origin than laughs. It is significant that 
the word never occurs in the Bible. See Univ. of Calif. Chronicle, July, 1923, 393-395. 

7 111, 409-411; v, 1450-1533. 
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dreams is almost startling to a modern who has heard anything of some 
modern psychology.” 

The emotional half-unreal Troilus, the confident Diomed, the intriguer 
Pandarus, the soft Criseyde (besides the minor personages) all have one 
thing in common,—they are aristocrats; are free from sordid care, know 
the code, and in minor matters go right by instinct. The Filostrato also is 
high-bred and sensitive according to its standards, but these are far less 
deeply human. Hardly another so aristocratic narrative exists in English; 
with scarcely a trace of superciliousness,” its concentration simply ex- 
cludes the humdrum, cheap, dirty, and coarse. The smoothly-running 
attractive quality of life among such people, felt so strongly by moderns 
like George Meredith and Henry James, Chaucer felt also. Not for noth- 
ing had he for years of his impressionable earlier youth lived with the 
royal Countess of Ulster and in the King’s chamber. The poem tells us 
(if we need to be told) that the best fourteenth-century patricians were 
no different from twentieth-century. 

In manner too as well as content he follows an aristocratic direction, 
not only that of the politer medieval romance, as Young has shown, but 
the equally refined literary example of the ancient Roman poets. In spite 
of the keen human reality, his effort to realize the ancients as unlike men 


7 Chaucer’s interest in dreams is worth study. Aside from their traditional use as a frail 
irresponsible frame for fanciful narration, he shows actual uncanny insight. Troilus directly 
on awaking will feel as if he were falling (v, 258-259), which we may take as a continuation 
of his dream; I am told, by those who know, that dreams of falling are characteristic of 
anxiety neurosis, assuredly Troilus’ case. I suspect a psychologist would see symbolism in 
the Wife of Bath’s pretended dream of her lover about to kill her and of her bed full of 
blood (W.B.P., 577-581); “blood bitokeneth gold,” but perhaps other things as well. I re- 
call here too Chaucer’s insight into fixed melancholy (p. 92 above). One trained in modern 
psychiatry will find much of deep interest in Chaucer. Another possible insight justified by 
modern medicine is this. At the end (v, 1212-32) after Criseyde’s defection, utterly des- 
pairing and bodily wasting away Troilus says to those who show concern, “his harm was 
all about his heart,” “he felt a grievous malady about his heart.” The reader may take this 
perhaps rightly as mere evasion based on medieval psychology, as well as on what we still 
call “sinking of the heart.’”’ But some people know of the steady local malady and pain with- 
out other cause sometimes produced in the neurotic by psychic stress, pain which with 
medieval belief in the heart as seat of emotion might well be localized in or near it. This is 
confirmed for me by several highly competent physiologists and psychologists. ‘False 
angina,” hard to distinguish from true angina pectoris, is due to psychic causes. The quar- 
terly Psychosomatic Medicine is now in its second year. 

% Criseyde in her trepidation calls people “‘goosish” (11, 584); even this does not neces- 
sarily refer to plebeians. But the poet shows small respect (tv, 141-217) for Priam’s 
“parlement” (certainly less select than the protagonists), to the English analog of which he 
himself was to belong some ten years later. Of mixed social background himself, we cannot 
deny that he may have thoroughly enjoyed the eminently select company in the poem. 
Later he showed less narrow interests. But most medieval writers, like many moderns, found 
aristocrats the more interesting people. 
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of the fourteenth century,” his stately invocations and prologs, and many 
a minor touch put the Troilus on a more aspiring level than anything else 
he ever wrote.” All these, the insight into actual people and the tradi- 
tional literary usage, the loftiness and the every-day dialog, the unreal 
ideality in Troilus and the keen even prosaic naturalness of the others, 
the immersion in unchristian ethics and the abjuring of them in the 
Epilog, give the poem a clashing discord, which however adds to its ap- 
peal. Later he left this rarefied yet stormy atmosphere, returning first to 
the polite contemporary French style, then in the Canterbury Tales to the 
penetrating and wider human naturalness which he had so relished at 
times in the Troilus, and in which by genius as well as origin he most 
belonged. 
J. S. P. TatLock 

University of California 


% M.P., xvii, 128-134. 

76 The fact that he follows some of the rhetorical usages recommended by medieval rhet- 
oricians does not prove him their mere pupil; his literary ambition was touched off not by 
dry and dead rhetoricians but by the ancients and their more vital followers. 
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VI 
THE TOWNELEY HARROWING OF HELL 


HE Towneley play on the Harrowing of Hell, play xxv, derives 

throughout most of its length from the York play on the same sub- 
ject, York xxxvi1. Towneley, however, varies from York constantly in 
wording, omits some Y lines, and transmits others in varied degrees of 
confusion. It also contains considerable writing in septenar quatrains and 
trimeter double quatrains which, in form and content, have no relation 
whatever to Y xxxvil as it has com~ down to us. As the York play is com- 
posed of thirty-four perfectly regular stanzas of twelve lines each, the 
variations of T have given rise to many suggestions in an effort to account 
for them. It is the purpose of this paper to study these suggestions and 
the play itself in the hope that from such a study a solution of the com- 
plex problem offered by the composite nature of T may emerge with suf- 
ficient clarity to warrant belief. 

As a first step in this effort let us study the non-Y writing in T. Either 
this writing was derived from some other version or versions of the play, 
or it is editorial writing and written for the places where it is found. Let 
us study the trimeter writing first. We come upon it early in T in stanza 
9, a double trimeter quatrain in which Isaiah is made to upbraid Adam 
for his “‘syn” and to fix for the audience the locale of the play. A second 
such double quatrain occurs as stanza 17, a stanza in which Rybald is 
given opportunity to expand upon his emotions when he learns of the ap- 
proach of Jesus. Both of these double quatrains are mere expansions of 
the Y text by T and could have been written by an editor or culled from 
some other version of the play. Their excision would not in the least dis- 
turb the continuity of the Towneley play. 

Not so, however, with a third double trimeter quatrain, T stanza 26, 
for this stanza restores the continuity lost by placing the preceding four 
lines of Y at an earlier place in T. If it derives from a second play, then, 
that play must have been very like Y to be able thus to supply T with a 
stanza that could restore the lost York continuity. This is, of course, pos- 
sible, and the modification of the following line to give iteration with the 
double quatrain might be advanced as evidence that such was the case. 
When we see the passage in its context, however, we do not find such 
interpretation at all likely. The lines close an attempt by T to patch up 
the imperfectly transmitted text of Y stanzas 11-12; as this attempt is 
important to our investigation elsewhere as well as here, I shali quote it 
and the corresponding Y passage in full. 
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Y 


Jesus. Attollite portas principes, 
Oppen vppe 3e princes of paynes sere, 
Et eleuamini eternales, 
Youre yendles satis pat se haue here. 
Sattan. What page is bere pat makes prees, 
And callis hym kyng of vs in fere? 
Dauid. I lered leuand, with-outen lese, 
He is a kyng of vertues clere. 

A! lord, mekill of myght, 

And stronge in ilke a stoure, 

In batailes ferse to fight, 

And worthy to wynne honnoure. 


Sattan. Honnoure! in be deuelway, for what dede? 
All erthely men to me are thrall, 
pe lady pat calles hym lorde in leede, 
Hadde neuer zit herberowe, house, ne halle. 
i Diab. Harke, Belsabub! I haue grete drede, 
For hydously I herde hym calle. 
Belliall. We! spere oure gates, all ill mot pou spede, 
And sette furthe watches on pe wall. 
And if he call or crie 
To make vs more debate, 
Lay in hym pan hardely, 
And garre hym gang his gate. 


T 


Thesus. Attollite portas, principes. vestras & 
eleuamini porte eternales, & introibit rex glorie 


Rybald. Out, harro, out! what devill is he 
That callys hym kyng ouer vs all? 
hark belzabub, com ne, 
ffor hedusly I hard hym call. 
Belzabub. Go, spar the yates, yll mot thou the! 
And set the waches on the wall; 
If that brodell com ne 
With vs ay won he shall; 
And if he more call or cry 
To make vs more debate 
lay on hym hardely, 
And make hym go his gate. 


David. Nay, with hym may ye not fyght, 
ffor he is king and conqueroure, 
And of so mekill myght, 
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130 And styf in euery stoure; 131 
Of hym commys all this light 
That shynys in this bowre; 


131 he is full fers in fight, 134 
132 worthi to wyn honoure. 135 
133 25. Belzabub. honowre! harsto, harlot, for what dede? 136 
134 Alle erthly men to me ar thrall; 137 
135 That lad that thou callys lord in lede 138 
136 he had neuer harbor, house, ne hall. 139 

26. how, sir sathanas! com nar 140 


And hark this cursid rowte! 

Sathanas. The devill you all to-har! 

What ales the so to showte? 143 
And me, if I com nar, 

thy brayn bot I bryst owte! 

Belzabub. Thou must com help to spar, 

we ar beseged abowte. 147 


It is evident that the Y continuity is badly disturbed in T, but more 
significant to us now is the fact that the passage offers unmistakable evi- 
dence that the editor seeking to patch up Y is doing so with creative 
writing of his own, not with stanzas from another version of the play. 
Obviously T lines 128-135 offer another double trimeter quatrain,' but in 
this case half of the lines only are new. Half of them, T lines 130-131 and 
134-135, derive from the cauda of Y stanza 11, lines 129-132 of the Y 
play. Furthermore, two of the new lines are inserted exactly into the 
middle of the Y quatrain. That a stanza containing the Y lines and so or- 
ganized should be derived from another version of the play passes belief. 
Certainly the new lines of T stanza 24 were written for the place where we 
find them. As they are used in building a double quatrain stanza from a 
single quatrain in Y, and as the final double quatrain of T is in the same 
form, I see no reason to withhold conviction from the conclusion that this 
final double quatrain was also written by the same man. To him, then, 
should be assigned, I am sure, Tstanzas 9 and 17, written in the same form. 

Moreover, as all these double quatrains are written in trimeter verse, 
and as there is trimeter editing of the passage quoted above in the new 
lines 122-123 and the recovery of Y line 137 in T line 118, we are justified 
in assigning these individual lines also to the same editor and to expect to 
find further evidence of his work in the play. And we do find such evi- 


1 It is true that T lines 128-129 now carry four accents but that they were originally 
trimeter is shown by the inclusion of them in the metrical scheme of the stanza and by the 
ease with which they can be restored to trimeter form by the excision of the word “Nay” 
and the words “king and” respectively. 
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dence in the T attempt to patch up the poorly transmitted lines of Y 
stanzas 16-17. There T lines 213-215, trimeter lines, seek to recover the 
four accent pedes lines numbered 198-200 in the York play. The con- 
clusion seems to me certain that the trimeter lines of T xxv were written 
for the places which they occupy in the T play. As they are always found, 
except for the additional stanzas 9 and 17, as part of an effort to recover 
lost Y content the conclusion seems inevitable that the Y portions of the 
play are as they left the hands of this trimeter writing editor. 

So far I have proceeded with confidence. The presence in T of the for- 
eign double tetrameter quatrain numbered as stanza 59, however, cannot 
be confidently explained. This stanza is exactly like the pedes portions of 
the Y stanzas but is not present in the extant version of the York play. It 
is my conjecture that the stanza is actually lost from the York play as Y 
stanza 3 is lost to the Towneley play, but such placing cannot be ad- 
vanced with certainty.? Fortunately the problem involved in the relation 
of a single stanza to T as a whole is relatively so unimportant that a 
failure to find a certain solution of it does not stand in the way of a solu- 
tion of the major problem which we are studying. 

Not so with the true septenar quatrains in the Towneley play. Of 
these, despite some expansion of individual lines,* I believe that there are 
nine, T stanzas 1, 2, 3, 35, 36, 39, 67, 73, and 74. Of stanza 67 Pollard 
wrote that ‘‘we may doubt whether in this case we have not really a pres- 


2 If T stanza 59 were derived from Y it would, if restored to that play, follow stanza 25. 
In that stanza Jesus tells Satan that he is going to take his (Jesus’s) “folke” to “pe place 
of pees” but that Satan “schall fulfille per wooe with-outen ende.” Satan’s reply in the open- 
ing lines of the following stanza in Y, stanza 26, are as follows: 

Owe! panne se I howe pou mouys emang, 301 
Some mesure with malice to melle, 

Sen pou sais all schall no3t gang, 

But some schalle alway with vs dwelle. 304 


These words are a pure non-sequitur as Jesus has said nothing to show he was going to 
“mell” (mingle) “some mesure” (moderation) with his “malice” nor has he even suggested 
that some may remain with Satan. T stanza 59, however, maintains continuity with the 
ideas of Y stanza 25 perfectly. It is true that it, like Y lacks continuity with what follows, 
but T, as it proceeds, after stumbling with the first two lines quoted above, alters the last 
two in order to restore continuity with what follows in both T and Y. If T stanza 59 were 
once in Y and if its lost cauda contained the assertion by Jesus that he would leave the 
sinners with Satan, the continuity of Y as we have it would be restored completely and the 
changes in T would become unnecessary. The evidence seems to me convincing. 

3 The expansion of trimeter lines in T is not uncommon even when the lines are cauda 
lines and thus marked in nature. Such expansions occur in lines 63, 64, 85, 88, 99, 100, 244, 
277, 332a, and 351 certain and probably in others where the scansion is uncertain. Some 
irregularity in the lines of the septenar quatrains is not, therefore, exceptional. It should 
not be allowed to obscure their original form. 
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ervation of an older text’ and Davidson placed stanzas 36, 39 and 67 in 
a separate play.® Curtiss also looks upon stanzas 1, 39 and 67 as derived 
in their present form by T, not written for the places where they are 
found.® The reasons for these selections vary, of course, but on one ground 
or another three of the four septenar stanzas within the text and one of 
the three with which T opens have been singled out by scholars as au- 
thentic stanzas from definite versions of the play and not as editorial 
writing. 

It is my opinion that not only these stanzas but all the septenar qua- 
trains of T xxv were culled by some editor from some independent ver- 
sion of the play. Of this I am confident,—they were not written by the 
trimeter writing editor whose work we have just been tracing. There is 
about them a distinction of expression far beyond him. Davidson said of 
the three he chose that they appeared to him to have “a lyric, carol-like 
quality,”’ and Pollard singled out stanza 67 because the effect of it was 
“so good.’’® I do not think such comments could be made of even the best 
of the work of the trimeter writing editor. Let one comparison suffice. 
Read his work at its best in T stanza 26 above and then read T stanza 39, 
a septenar chosen by two of the scholars I have just quoted. That qua- 
train runs as follows: 

Belzabub. harro! oure yates begyn to crak! 209 
In sonder, I trow, they go, 
And hell, I trow, will all to-shak; 
Alas, what I am wo. 212 
The difference in quality is, I think, clear. 

Even though we cannot ascribe the writing of the septenar quatrains 
to the trimeter writing editor, however, they may have been written for 
T by some one else. They do not so impress me for various reasons. Edit- 
ing usually seeks in part, at least, to recover lost or obscure text, but this 
the septenar quatrains fail to do. Not one of them recovers in the slight- 
est way any of the lost Y text. Moreover, none of them uses the rhyme 
scheme of the lost Y lines or adapts itself in the slightest degree to the 
passage in which it occurs, with the possible exception of stanza 67 which 
might be looked upon as completing a twelve-line stanza because of the 
loss of four Y lines. In doing so, however, it offers an independent rhyme 
scheme, a thing which a passage written for the place would doubtfully 
do. Even the opening three quatrains, substituted for the opening pedes 
at Y, fail to use the rhymes of the Y lines they replace. Moreover, the 


‘ Alfred W. Pollard, ‘““The Towneley Plays,” Early English Text Society, Extra Series, 
LXXI, xviii. § Charles Davidson, Studies in the English Mystery Plays, 151-152. 

* Chester B. Curtiss, “The York and Towneley Plays on the Harrowing of Hell,” SP, 
xxx, 31-32. 7 Op. cit., 150. 8 Op. cit., xviii. 
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form of the septenar quatrains does not adapt itself to the recovery of 
the Y text. An editor would hardly choose for his original writing a form 
so ill adapted to his editorial task that his lines could not be brought in 
some degree into harmony with the text he was editing. 

Furthermore, the septenar quatrains show almost no tendency to 
break from iambic to anapaestic movement, a sign of age, and writing in 
septenars antedated, normally, writing in the complicated late stanza in 
which Y xxxvii is written, a stanza based on septenar writing but so 
much later that its septenar origin is completely obscured. Were these 
quatrains written for T by an editor, then, he would be writing in an out- 
moded verse form. This is possible but not likely. I therefore, for the 
reasons I have presented, do not look upon the T septenars as written for 
the places which they occupy in the play as we have it. I am confident 
that they were fixed units taken by some editor from an established ver- 
sion of the Harrowing of Hell theme and introduced as he found them. 

This is exactly the position taken by Curtiss, but before I consider his 
further position that they derived from the ur-Y (parent) play I must 
pause briefly to consider Davidson’s theory that these septenars derived 
from a source play in double quatrains. Into this play he also put T 
stanza 59, a double tetrameter quatrain it will be remembered, and also 
much of the trimeter writing in T, expecially that organized in double 
quatrains.® Apart from the fact that we have found the trimeter writing 
to be editorial this derivation of the septenars fails to carry conviction 
because of its demand that three metrical forms be levelled into one. 
Davidson himself is uncertain whether his postulated play bore three or 
four accents,!® and with justice. I see no way to reduce the four accent 
verses of T stanza 59 to three accents and find it equally hard to expand 
the trimeters of T stanzas 9, 17 and 26 to four accent form by restoring 
the postulated loss of ‘adverbs, connectives and unimportant words.’”!! 
Nor can I see any possibility of other than septenar scansion of T stanza 
39 quoted just above. When we recall further that none of the septenar 
quatrains of T, although in sequence in three different places, are in other 
than independently rhyming quatrains, I am sure we must decline to 
derive the T septenar stanzas as Davidson suggests. 

Curtiss, as I have said, derives T stanzas 1, 39 and 67 from the ur-Y 
parent of the extant T and Y plays, and he thinks also “in the absence of 
positive evidence to the contrary that they appear in the form in which 
he (the editor) found them.’’” That form is, as we know, septenar. If 
these three stanzas derive from the ur-Y play, the remaining T septenar 
stanzas must also derive from the same source. Curtiss selects these 
three because they contain echoes of the Gospel but even Y has few ver- 


* Op. cit., 150-152. 10 Thid., 152. 1 Op. cit., 152. 2 Op. cit., 31. 
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bal echoes of that poem. The absence of echoes from the remaining T 
quatrains is, therefore, no bar to deriving them as the three selected. And 
T stanza 1, selected by Curtiss, could not, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be looked upon as deriving from a source different from the source 
of T stanzas 2 and 3, nor is there any reason for deriving the last two T 
stanzas, offering a new close to T, as from a different source from the 
initial three offering a new opening. Thus, if we agree with Curtiss, we can 
derive all the T septenar stanzas from the ur-Y play and our search for 
their origin is ended. Moreover, we shall find in that play as he recon- 
structs it, evidence of the influence of the spetenar organization of the 
Gospel stanza, evidence which is strangely lacking at Y in any form 
earlier than that of the present Y play. I wish very much, therefore, that 
I could agree with Curtiss in his finding. 

It is with true regret, then, that I find myself unable to do this. In the 
first place I find it very difficult to look upon the 34 perfectly regular 
stanzas of the Y play as other than a completely new version of the piay 
written as a substitute for an earlier version, not as having emerged by 
degrees from that earlier version. If it did so emerge, however, and Cur- 
tiss is right, we must accept a very unconvincing version in his ur-Y play. 
Curtiss believes that the editor of T worked with a copy of ur-Y before 
him.” Whether that be true or whether we are indebted to a scribe for T, 
in either case these stanzas no longer in the Y play would be introduced 
by the editor or scribe at the places where he found them in the text be- 
fore him. He would have no reason for doing otherwise. Such being the 
cose ue ur-Y play would have the regularity of its stanza 17 interrupted 
by the intrusion of four foreign lines, whatever their form, lines now 
known to us as T stanza 39. Worse yet, the ur-Y play would not yet have 
had the pedes of its opening stanza but in its place twelve lines rhyming 
in independent quatrains, and at the end, instead of the present close, 
eight other lines closing with the Te Deum instead of the Laus tibi cum 
Gloria as in Y xxxvu.. Clearly these endings belong to different traditions 
and the obstacles which stand in the way of accepting the position held 
by Curtiss are to me unsurmountable. 

It might be argued, of course, that the septenars derived from another 
version of the Y play from that represented by Y xxxvit. Yet under sucha 
postulate we are completely at a loss to offer reason why T should be so 
enamoured of the other version as to select passages from it to the loss of 
the version which it was obviously the chief aim of T to acquire. Such a 
situation is completely unconvincing and the objection would hold 
against the presence of the septenars, so far as I can see, except under one 
postulate, namely, that they were held over from the T play which the Y 


8 Op. cit., 25.—This position underlies his whole case. 
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lines were largely replacing. I strongly suspect that such was the case as I 
can see fewer objections to this derivation than any other. I cannot prove 
it, of course, but a failure to determine whence the quatrains came in no 
way weakens the force of the evidence which showed that they were not 
written for T but were derived from some other version of the Harrowing 
of Hell. 

Unless I am mistaken, then, we have found the sources of the elements 
of T xxv. The Y lines and the septenar quatrains derive from established 
versions of the play and the trimeter writing is editorial. How these 
three elements came to reach us in the form in which we know them in T 
is the remaining question to which we must now give ourselves. 

The answer to this question we already have in part, of course, in our 
conclusion that the trimeter writing editor is responsible for the Y por- 
tions of T. We must, however, seek to discover, if possible, whether he is 
responsible for the presence of the septenar quatrains in T and we must 
also seek to discover, again if possible, why his transmission of the Y lines 
is so imperfect in some places. The problem still before us, then, is a com- 
plex one. Various solutions to it offer but I believe the truth to lie in one 
of three and these three I shall now study. Two of them, the one spon- 
sored by Miss Marie C. Lyle and the other by Curtiss, look upon T as 
derived from a perfect knowledge of Y, the other, suggested by Pollard, 
looks upon T as never having had other than an imperfect knowledge of 
the York play. Moreover, although Lyle and Curtiss agree on the one 
time perfect knowledge of Y by T they differ sharply in that Curtiss looks 
upon many of the T variants as introduced intoT by «x editor in the proc- 
ess of acquiring the play whereas Lyle looks upon the variants as the 
result of degeneration and change after the Y play was under production, 
presumably at Wakefield. I shall study the theory of Curtiss first so far 
as it differs from that advanced by Miss Lyle. 

It is his theory that an editor in the process of acquiring the York play 
for T altered many of its lines in the interest of better humour, a better 
reading, and better drama.'® He advances fourteen instances of what he 
considers such alterations and refers in a foot-note to many more." He 
does not agree with the judgment of his editor in three of his illustrations 
selected for discussion and in some of the minor instances he cites, but our 
concern is not with the quality of his variants but with the validity of his 
postulated cause for their presence in T. Are they, as he says, present in T 
as the result of conscious editorial change at the time of the acquisition 
of the Y lines with the Y lines properly known, or may their presence be 
better accounted for on other grounds? 


4 Tt cannot be argued that the Gospel was not known to T. The poem was widely known 
and the trimeter editor reflects it in his original lines 132-133 which reflect the Gospel lines 
1194, 1219 and 1407. Op. cit., 26. 6 Op. cit., 28, n. 8. 
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I should like to suggest the frequent presence of other grounds. Take 
the reading ‘“‘treson”’ in T line 355, for example, which he advances as an 
example of editorial improvement. I believe this word to be merely a 
true reading taken from Y before Y had acquired the obviously corrupt 
reading “reasoune”’ of the present line 337. Or take the assignment of the 
T lines 385-388 to Moses as speaker, an assignment which he looks upon 
as evidence of the shrewdness of his editor in correcting an improper as- 
signment of the lines in the Y text before him. I suggest again that the T 
scribe merely wrote what he found in his source text and that the absence 
of the name Moses before Y lines 369-372 is due to oversight on the part 
of the scribe who entered the play in the York Register."’ The lines are so 
unsuited to John the Baptist, to whom they are now assigned negatively 
by virtue of the fact that he speaks the preceding lines, that any other 
interpretation of the Y error is unconvincing. 

Others of the examples cited by Curtiss seem to me to be due to normal 
degeneration rather than to editorial acumen. To such a force I would as- 
cribe the fact that T makes the Holy Ghost descend upon John instead of 
Jesus in line 70, an error which Curtiss defends on the ground that the 
Holy Spirit came ‘‘to talk to John.” To such a force also I would ascribe 
the fact that T makes Beelzebub threaten to upbraid Satan “‘or (before) 
he (Jesus) is went” in line 179 instead of ‘“‘whanne pei (the saints) are 
went” asin Y line 176, a change which Curtiss defends on the ground that 
“the T playwright wishes to emphasize here... that Satan will be 
blamed before Jesus leaves Hell, a threat the devils carry out later.’’® 
This is rationalizing carried too far. 

I could study others of his illustrations to the same end but I believe I 
have said enough to show why Curtiss does not carry conviction to me. 
Any study of variants in mystery plays must take into account the many 
forces to which such plays were constantly subject, forces arising out of 
the passage of time and out of their guild ownership with its countless 
changes and vicissitudes. Unless such forces be weighed as causes along 
with any postulated cause there is little likelihood of arriving at the truth. 
Curtiss fails to do this even when, as I have pointed out, other possible 
causes for his variants are readily at hand. As a result his effort to show 
that his selected passages differ from Y by virtue of conscious editorship 
exerted in the process of acquiring the Y text fails. 

Choice lies, then, between the theories of Lyle and Pollard. Both these 
scholars are thoroughly aware of the great variety of the forces to which 
mystery plays were constantly exposed, but whereas Miss Lyle looks upon 
them as operating upon T xxv after its separation from Y, Pollard looks 


17 Davidson apparently thought thus as he has written the word Moses into his copy of 
the York plays opposite line 369. I have this copy, with its many valuable emendations, 
by his bequest. 18 See Curtiss, op. cit., 26-28. 
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upon them as having operated, in a specialized form, in the very process 
of the acquisition of the Y play. I hasten to add that he does not mean by 
this what Curtiss meant. He means, rather, that the editor, instead of 
having a copy of Y before him, was dependent for his knowledge of Y 
upon the deficient memory of informants. As Pollard himself states his 
theory, the poet had Y “in his mind all the way through, though some- 
times, perhaps from failure of memory on the part of informants, he can 
do no more than imbed a few Y lines into new stanzas of his own, while 
elsewhere he makes intentional additions.’® In other words, Miss Lyle 
believes that the forces which make T so different now from its Y coun- 
terpart operated after the play was acquired by T whereas Pollard be- 
lieves, or at least suggests, that they operated at the time of the acquisi- 
tion of Y by T because of the deficiencies of imperfect oral acquisition. 

I wish it were possible to determine with certainty which of these two 
theories was right. Unfortunately that is impossible with the evidence we 
now have. The most we can do is to weigh the evidence in the hope that it 
will indicate the probable direction of the truth. However, if we find the 
evidence can be interpreted more clearly and more reasonably by one 
theory than by the other we shall be justified, I think, in looking upon 
that theory as the more likely to be right. 

Unfortunately Miss Lyle was so confident of her position that she 
merely assumed its truth,?° and Pollard had not space at his command in 
which to present evidence in support of his suggestion. It becomes our 
responsibility, then, to marshal such evidence as we can find and study it 
in the light of these two theories. 

That the non-York lines of T are well transmitted I see no reason to 
question. The septenar quatrains and the trimeter writing offer no prob- 
lem of form or meaning. Such good transmission, of course, is very ac- 
ceptable to those who follow Miss Lyle for they look upon these portions 
of T as later than the Y derived portions of the play. It is upon the lines 
derived from Y, then, that we shall first concentrate. 

As we do this we must remind ourselves that several Y passages have 
been imperfectly transmitted, two of them very badly transmitted, and 
that there is constant verbal variation between the two plays. Both these 
conditions could result, of course, from degeneration or from faulty 
acquisition. Our task is, then, to review the evidence in the hope that 
one or other of these causes will emerge as the more likely. 

In view of the constant verbal variation” it is significant that, in its 


9 Op. cit., xviii. 

20 Marie C. Lyle, “The Original Identity of the York and Townley Cycles,” Research 
Publications of the University of Minnesota, v111, No. 3 (1919), 53-54. 

2 There are in T as in Y many variations due to corruption from one cause or another, 
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transmission of the rhymes, T seems to offer a better text than Y. In the 
332 lines which the plays have in common,” T agrees with Y in rhyme 
words no less than 310 times. In the remaining 22 lines T has preserved 
the correct rhyme 9 times to Y 3,” and in 3 of the remaining 10 the T 
reading is clearly editorial.** In 10 cases where the rhyme words differ 
but the rhyme sound is retained T has the better reading 3 times to Y 1% 
and I see no real basis of choice in the remaining 6. If anything, then, T is 
closer in its rhymes to the ur-Y play, as I have said, than Y xxxvliz is. 
This fact must be kept in mind. 

T also, despite its variations, has many better readings than Y. To 
some of these Curtiss has called attention,” and it is easy to augment 
his list. Suffice it to present here three T readings where the Y text has 
become corrupt. In T line 138 we have the true reading “lad”’ for the cor- 
rupt reading “lady” in Y line 135; in T line 188 the probably true reading 
“saide”’ for the clearly debased reading “‘prophicie”’ in Y line 188; and in 
T line 396 the true reading “fle” for the uninterpretable reading “‘re- 
pleye” in Y line 380. I could easily add more examples of better T read- 
ings and true T readings, certainly sufficient in number to show that the 
text of T is in its transmission of many lines a better text than Y.2? We 
have thus in T an interesting contrast between the excellent transmis- 
sion of the rhymes and a better transmission of many lines than in Y to- 
gether with a constant verbal variation within the lines and breaking 
which, in two places at least, is serious. 

Such a situation might result, of course, from the operation of either of 
the theories we are studying, but both must offer cause for the sharp con- 
trast. The degeneration theory can offer as cause only such vague ex- 
planation as “general experience” and I would be the last to deny the 
possibility of such an explanation, for one one can put a bound to the 
working of the forces of degeneration. No such vague answer, however, 
need be given by the advocates of the theory of imperfect oral derivation 
for to them the Y portion of T is now, except for some subsequent cor- 





of course. As I talk of the variations I do not mean all variations, as some must have en- 
tered T after its derivation by any theory. 

2 Hohlfeld lists 336. His added four must be T stanza 35 looked upon as a transmission, 
however poor, of Y lines 181-184. Alexander Hohlfeld, “Altenglischen Kollektivmisterium, 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Verhiltnisses der York- und Towneley-Spiele,” 


Anglia, x1, 301. 
% T lines 28, 188, 225, 245b, 262, 355, 374, 394 and 396; Y lines 99, 160, and 269. 
% T lines 118, 120 and 214. % T lines 262, 394 and 396; Y line 160. 


26 Op. cit., 25-26. 

27 T have no intention to suggest that Y is not also better than T in many readings. Two 
notable examples are “gilery”’ in line 160 for “glory” in T line 163 and “obitte” in line 269 
for “ilke” in T line 283. 
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ruption, essentially as it was first set down. They are thus permitted to 
look upon all portions of the T transmission of Y as marked by equal 
fidelity. Pollard’s theory, then, not only gives as reasonable an expla- 
nation of the differences between T and Y as does the Lyle theory but 
seems to me better than the Lyle theory in that it accords to the variants 
and disturbed passages in T a transmission in harmony with the quality 
of the transmission of the play in other respects. 

Although this is perhaps a major reason, there are other considerations 
which lead me to believe that Pollard’s theory is perhaps the true one. It 
is, of course, adequate to explain the variations, as I said above, but it 
also coincides with experience in doing so. The memory holds to rhyme 
words and sounds tenaciously but is likely to find words within the line 
harder to retain. An informant not letter perfect would thus be likely to 
have trouble with words within the line and be satisfied if he maintained 
the sense. An informant, too, if not sensitive to the graces of alliteration, 
might easily substitute synonyms for alliterating words, as in T many 
times, with no sense of imperfect transmission. The T variants thus re- 
ceive by the Pollard theory a natural and cogent explanation. 

By that theory, too, I believe we have a more convincing interpretation 
of the cause for the confusion in the T transmission of Y particularly 
where that transmission is at its worst as in the transmission of Y stanzas 
11-12 quoted earlier in this study. T gives first, it will be remembered, 
the second four lines of the pedes and all of the cauda of Y stanza 12, fol- 
lows this with the cauda only of Y stanza 11, and then gives the opening 
quatrain of Y stanza 12. The pedes of Y stanza 11 is entirely wanting. It 
does not seem reasonable to me that the passage should have gone so far 
lost where the play was under production. Any one who has had expe- 
rience with even amateur performers knows how quickly a cast picks up a 
knowledge of cue words and of the lines of others than themselves, so 
much so that, by the time of production, those on the stage can generally 
prompt each other if necessary. The text of a play thus becomes quickly 
the property of many. By the degeneration theory, therefore, we must as- 
sume a degree of degeneration which would deprive the playwright who 
was seeking to recover the passage concerned, not only of a text of the 
play, but of the aid of a considerable number of people who might be ex- 
pected to have a better knowledge of the play than the recovery in T 
indicates. This I find it hard to do, especially as most of Y is so reasonably 
well recovered. 

On the other hand, if T was dependent upon the memory of an infor- 
mant or informants for the acquisition of its text T would have, of course, 
no text of the play, one necessary condition for the poor transmission 
under either theory, but T would also lack inevitably, not as the result of 
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an extreme condition but by its very postulate, the help of a knowledge of 
the play on the part of the many who would be expected to have that 
knowledge where the play was under production. The necessary condi- 
tions underlying the poor recovery of Y stanzas 11—12, therefore, seem to 
grow more naturally out of the Pollard than out of the Lyle postulate. 

Furthermore, three of the four more disturbed passages contain words 
or passages which actors might be expected to recover, among them, but 
which might easily be lost to one or two informants who had no one else 
to help them. Particularly is this the case as the given informants were 
probably tradesmen and not clerics. In Y stanza 5, for example, the first 
of the poorly transmitted passages, we find in its lines 3 and 4 the strange 
words “Neptalym” and “Zabulon.” We are all aware of the difficulty the 
memory often has in resuming the progress of recollection after that prog- 
ress has been interrupted. The further disturbance in T in transmitting 
the Y stanza 5 may well result, then, from the failure of an informant’s 
memory to recall these strange words. 

More clear as a disturbing element is the interlarding of the Y text 
with Latin in the second and third of the passages poorly recovered by T, 
the Y stanzas 11-12 and 16-17. Both these passages open with quatrains 
the first and third lines of which are in Latin. A tradesman informant 
might naturally find this Latin too much for him and also find it very 
hard to get going again. Yet, as the Latin distributes the words of the 
well known Tollite portas of the Latin version of the Gospel of Nicodemus 
an informant might be well aware of the content involved in the words 
which had escaped him. The result would be, naturally, just what we find 
in T, a giving of the full Latin text by the playwright in each case,”* fol- 
lowed by a confused, edited and augmented recovery of the following 
lines. 

In my judgment, then, the phenomena of T xxv so far as they concern 
the Y portions of the play, can be better understood if we look upon them 
as growing out of deficiencies in oral acquisition than as growing out of 
degeneration after acquisition. This conclusion is based, I am aware, 
upon a personal interpretation of the evidence. I have sought in every 
case to show why I thought my interpretation the more desirable with 
the hope that I might carry the judgment of my readers with me. Of this 
I feel confident, that there is nothing ir ‘he play which cannot be ex- 
plained as originating in faulty oral acquisition, and that the acceptance 
of this explanation resolves certain cruxes in the play otherwise hard to 
resolve. It gives us a transmission of the Y portions which is uniform in 
excellence, accounting in the process for the verbal variations save as they 


%8 Only the beginning of the Latin is given in the second passage but its familiarity is 
vouched for by the word “etc”’ as substitute for the omitted words. 
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result from later breaking, and it accounts more naturally than other ex- 
planations for the great confusion in the transmission of some of the 
York lines. 

How the septenar quatrains came to be associated with the Y lines in 
the way they are we can but infer. I do not believe that they were substi- 
tuted for the Y opening and close and thrust into the T play as they are 
after that play was under production. Even if the opening and close of the 
play went entirely lost to T there would certainly be many who had such 
recollection of the lines that their content could in part have been re- 
covered. The T opening and close, therefore, must be looked upon as pure 
substitution. 

For such substitution, however, I can see no motive after the Y lines 
had become established, presumably at Wakefield. As a result I believe 
that the Y lines were actually superposed upon the quatrains and not the 
quatrains upon the Y lines. I have already suggested that we might find 
sufficient motive for this by placing the septenar play at Wakefield. Such 
placing finds support in the fact that T, unlike Y,?* contains considerable 
septenar writing. A considerable number of consecutive stanzas in T 
xx*° are septenar as well as many isolated stanzas, and double septenar 
quatrains are used for stanzas 2, 4 and 5 of play xxx1, the Lazarus, for 
stanzas 34-38 of play xxv, The Pilgrims, and stanzas 12-84, almost the 
whole of play xxv, Thomas of India. I hazard the conjecture, therefore, 
as offering a more natural explanation of the facts than any other, that 
the septenar quatrains of T xxv were retained from an earlier version of 
the play, and I again repeat my previous suggestion as likely, namely 
that this earlier version was the T version which the trimeter editor was 
largely replacing. This solution conforms to the apparent age of the qua- 
trains and explains most convincingly the substitution of the quatrains 
for the opening and close of the Y play. 

Whether the quatrains belonged to the ur-T play or not, there is one 
piece of evidence which I have not as yet advanced which shows, I think 
beyond a doubt, that the quatrains were not added after the acquisition 
of the Y lines but at the time of their acquisition and by the trimeter edi- 
tor at the time he was acqv'ring those lines. Davidson,*' followed by 
Curtiss,” called attention to the fact that the editor of T understood the 
epithet “‘rebalde’’ applied to the “i Diab.” in Y line 99 to be the actual 
name of that “‘character.”” Curtiss went further when he pointed out that 


29 Miss Smith, in her analysis of the meters of the Y cycle, lists no septenars. Lucy T. 
Smith, “The York Mystery Plays,” li-lii. 

3° The scansion of T xx is often difficult, but stanzas 55-79 seem all to be septenar and 
many single septenar quatrains are easy to single out. Probably many not now septenar 
were once in septenar form. 31 Op. cit., 153. 2 Op. cit., 28. 
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from the time of his introduction Rybald assumes the speeches of the “‘i 
Diab.” and that he also speaks some of the original lines of the editor 
himself, a fact which establishes the editor as responsible for the error 
and corroborates my finding that he is responsible for the attempted ac- 
quisition of the Y lines for T.* But Curtiss fell short of the full truth for 
part of the text of the T septenar stanza 36 is also assigned to Rybald. It 
is exceedingly unlikely that the septenar play should have had a char- 
acter named Rybald, and it is equally unlikely that some one other than 
the originator of the error should have changed the assignment of the dia- 
log here to conform to the T editor’s error. Moreover, it is unlikely that 
the editor himself should have made the change subsequent to his orig- 
inal setting down of the text of the play. “he fact that the error has 
spread thus to all three phases of the T play, therefore, and that it origi- 
nated with the trimeter writing editor, enforces the conclusion that the 
septenar quatrains shared with the Y lines in the original setting down of 
T xxv as we have it. 

Such a study as this is a seeking after truth of course, not an establish- 
ing of the truth. The nature of the evidence is such as to make a complete 
interpretation of T xxv uncertain. I may be wrong in accepting the Pol- 
lard suggestion as offering the most likely interpretation of the way the 
Y lines came to be presented as they are in T, although I believe the evi- 
dence makes this view the most attractive. However that may be, I be- 
lieve I have shown that the present condition of the Y lines in T is due to 
the efforts of a trimeter writing editor whose influence has also spread to 
the septenar quatrains. Such being the case, no matter how the Y lines 
came to be broken and no matter where the septenar quatrains once had 
their home, he must be looked upon as responsible for originating T xxv 
essentially as it has come down to us. 

MENDAL G. FRAMPTON 

Pomona College 


* In his attempted recovery of Y stanzas 16-17 the editor also ascribes speeches of Satan 
and Beelzebub to Rybald, a fact which further supports Pollard’s theory as to the way the 
Y lines were acquired. 
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DONNE’S LETTERS TO SEVERALL PERSONS 
OF HONOUR 


OHN DONNE, JR., has been said to have “flung” his father’s letters 

“to the world in complete disorder’”' when he prepared Letters to 
Severall Persons of Honour: Written by John Donne Sometime Deane of 
S* Pauls London (1651), and it is true that the letters in this volume are 
not arranged for biographical purposes. No effort was made to put any of 
them in chronological order, except that one, the last in the volume, 
seems to have been selected for its position partly because it was written 
during Donne’s last illness. Most of the letters, moreover, are without 
dates, and many were deliberately given false addresses. The editor was 
chiefly concerned about preparing a volume of elegant letters to “‘severall 
persons of honour.” Both the adjective and the adjective phrase are 
significant; for the 1651 volume was not just thrown together. It was 
arranged so that it would appear to contain letters to a greater variety 
of people than it did, and to people who were better remembered in 1651. 
It is the purpose of this article to formulate working hypotheses about the 
editorial processes which determined the Letters to Severall Persons, first 
by discovering what the most probable sources of the letters were, and 
second by examining the motives and methods which governed their 
arrangement and the headings which were given to them.? 

Of the hundred and twenty-nine letters in the volume, at least one 
hundred and four were addressed to no more than three correspondents 
or to people who were so close to one of these three that we may assume 
copies of their letters to have been in the possession of the three chief 
correspondents. Sir Henry Goodere has been shown to have been the 
recipient of fifty-six,? and with these we may associate two (Nos. 9 and 
23) to Lady Bedford, copies of which can have been among Goodere’s 
papers. 


1 Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), 1, 233; cf. 1, xiii, 
and Geoffrey Keynes, A Bibliography of Dr. John Donne, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1932), p. 80. 

2 In 1931 Mr. I. A. Shapiro published a short but valuable article, “The Text of Donne’s 
Letters to Severall Persons,” RES, v11, 291-301. He discussed only twelve letters. I accept 
his arguments about all of these but one, and I owe something to his hints about general 
principles. Dr. Keynes’s table of the letters (pp. 84-89) and the notes in C. E. Merrill’s 
reprint of Letters to Severall Persons (New York, 1910) do not make much improvement 
upon Gosse. I am somewhat more indebted to the marginalia of Charles Eliot Norton in 
various copies of Donne’s Poems and Letters now in the Harvard College Library. 

3 To avoid an unwieldy mass of page numbers, I refer to the letters by the serial numbers 
used in Merrill’s reprint and in Dr. Keynes’s table (pp. 84-89). The following letters have 
Goodere’s name or initials (or “to the same”) in their headings: 12, 17-21, 24-25, 27-30, 
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Twenty-four letters‘ are to Sir Robert Ker, later Earl of Ancrum, and 
two were to his kinsman and friend the royal favorite, Robert Carr, Vis- 
count Rochester and Earl of Somerset, to whom Donne sent letters 
through Ker.® George Garrard is the correspondent addressed in seven- 
teen;* two are to his sister,’ and one is to her or to some great lady of 
Garrard’s acquaintance. 

Internal Evidence for Further Classification—Since four-fifths of the 
letters in the volume can be classified in these three groups (Goodere, Ker, 
and Garrard), it will be well to see if some of the remaining twenty-five 
supply internal evidence that they are to one of these three correspond- 
ents. 

It is not necessary to point out here that allusions of certain kinds to 
Lady Bedford are good evidence that the letter containing them is to Sir 
Henry Goodere.* Letter 40 is headed, “‘To Sir I. H.’’ Gosse jumped to the 
conclusion that this was Sir John Harington,’ but the letter says that on 
the following Monday Lady Bedford was to be god-mother to Donne’s 
daughter at her christening at Mitcham, “which I mention to you, as 
well to shew that I covet any occasion of a gratefull speaking of her fa- 
vours, as that, because I have thought the day is likely to bring you to 
London, I might tell you, that my poor house is in your way" and you 
shall there finde such company, as (I think) you will not be loth to ac- 
company to London.” Four days later Donne wrote No.73 from Mitcham, 
sending a “translation” of something: 





33-34, 36, 38-39, 42, 46-49, 51-52, 54-58, 63-65, 68-69, 71, 75-78, 80-81, 83-84. The following 
have been assigned to Goodere by Mr. Shapiro: 26 (Shapiro, pp. 300-301), 41 (pp. 294-296), 
44 (p. 293), 59-60 (pp. 296-297), 61 (pp. 299-300), 66 (pp. 297-299). In “Donne's Let- 
ters from the Continent in 1611-12,” PQ, xrx (1940), 68, 75, I have argued that 6, 31, 32, 62, 
and 79 were written to him. References to Polesworth identify the addressee of No. 74 
as Goodere. No. 98 has Goodere’s name in the heading, but it was to the Earl of Somerset 
(cf. Gosse, 11, 51). Gosse (1, 183) argues that No. 25 was not to Goodere because the recipi- 
ent’s father was living and Sir William Goodere died in 1578. Gosse probably confused Sir 
Henry’s father with William Goodere of Hadley, who died in 1577 according to F. C. Cass, 
Monken Hadley (Westminster, 1880), p. 151. William Goodere of Monks Kirby, Sir Henry’s 
father, probably died ca. 1611, according to transcripts belonging to Mrs. L. V. Goodyear 
of Bromley. 4 Nos. 8, 90, 99-105, 111, 113, 115-120, 122-128. 

5 Nos. 98 and 112. On No. 98 see n. 3 above. 

® Nos. 13-14, 85-86, 93-94, 96, 106-110 have his name or initials in the headings. No. 
87 has his initials in the heading in Poems (1635). He is addressed by name in the text of 
No. 95; and I have maintained in “Donne’s Letters from the Continent,” pp. 68, 70-75, 
that 89, 91, and 92 were to him. 

7 No. 15 is so headed. For No. 97 see “Donne’s Letters from the Continent,” p. 75. Cf. 
Merrill. 8 No. 88; see ““Donne’s Letters from the Continent,” pp. 68-69. 

* See “Donne’s Letters from the Continent,” p. 68, n. 12. 

107, 188. ut Tf Goodere is addressed, he was not at Polesworth. 
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I spake of this to my L. of Bedford [i.e. Lady Bedford], thinking then I had had 
a copy which I made long since, at Sea, but because I finde it not, I have done 
that again: when you finde it not unseasonable, let her see it; and if you can think 
it fit, that a thing that hath either wearied, or distasted you, should receive so 
much favour, put it amongst her papers: when you have a new stomach to it, I 
will provide you quickly a new Copy. 


No. 73, from which I have just quoted, is headed “To your self,”” because 
it was sent in a packet. The tone of the references to Lady Bedford in 
both No. 40 and No. 73 suggests that Goodere was the recipient of these 
letters. No. 73 may easily have been written after Goodere, Donne, and 
the Countess had met at the christening. 

Goodere was also the one of Donne’s correspondents who was most 
intimate with Sir Toby Matthew, and whose religious constancy and 
worldly prosperity were thereby imperiled. Toby Matthew was converted 
to Roman Catholicism at Florence in 1606, after which he returned to 
England and was imprisoned in the Fleet, where he remained until 1608. 
Of the period of his restraint he wrote: 


I had very many friends, who, out of courtesy, and much acquaintance, and 
some others also, who, out of curiosity, came to visit me very often; and particu- 
larly Sir Maurice Barkley, Sir Edwin Sands, Sir Henry Goodyear, Mr. Richard 
Martin, and Mr. John Dunne... Sir Henry Goodyear was ever pleasant and 
kind, and gave me much of his sweet conversation; and he would ingenuously 
confess whensoever in discourse he thought I had the better reason of the two. 
But if his constancy had been as great as his nature was good, he had been 
much happier in both worlds. Both Dunne and Martin were very full of kindness 
to me at that time, though it continued not to be hearty afterward. By their 
discourses with me, when I was in prison, I found that they were libertines in 
themselves.'* 


Although Matthew apparently failed to convert Goodere, he did trans- 
fer some of his property to him to prevent its confiscation. In December, 
1614, Donne wrote to Goodere:¥ 


The great danger, obliquely likely to fall, is that when it comes to light, how you 
stand towards M. Mathew, you may lose the ease which you have by colour of 
that extent, and he may lose the benefit, of having had so much of his estate 
concealed. You will therefore at least pardon my advising you, to place those 
sums, which by your retiring I presume you do imploy upon payment of debts, 
in such places as that these particular friends be not forced to leave being so." 


2 4 True Historical Relation of the Conversion of Sir Tobie Matthew, ed. A. H. Matthew 
{and Edward Dowden] (London, 1904), pp. 85-86. 3 No. 65, pp. 195-196. 

4 Goodere was involved in the affairs of at least one other recusant family, that of John 
Somerville. See S. P. Domestic, James 1, x1v, No. 19, x11, No. 87, civ, No. 22. For other 
references to Matthew in Donne’s letters to Goodere, see Nos. 42, 58, and Gosse, 1, 310. 
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Donne also gave Goodere much religious advice, made necessary by the 
doubts which Matthew had raised in Goodere’s inconstant mind. One 
example will suffice: 


At some later reading, I was more affected with that part of your Letter, which 
is of the book, and the namelesse Letters, then at first. I am not sorry, for that 
affection were for a jealousie or suspicion of a flexibility in you. But I am angry, 
that any should think, you had in your Religion peccant humours, defective, or 
abundant, or that such a booke, (if I mistake it not) should be able to work upon 
you; my comfort is, that their judgment is too weak to endanger you, since by 
this it confesses, that it mistakes you, in thinking you irresolved or various: yet 
let me be bold to fear, that that sound true opinion, that in all Christian profes- 
sions there is way to salvation (which I think you think) may have beenso 
incommodiously or intempestively sometimes uttered by you; or else your hav- 
ing friends equally near you of all the impressions of Religion, may have testified 
such an indifferency, as hath occasioned some to further such inclinations, as 
they have mistaken to be in you. This I have feared, because hertofore the ino- 
bedient Puritans, and now the over-obedient Papists attempt you.'® 


I have maintained in another place that No. 6 is to Goodere because it 
belongs to this group of admonitions. To the group we can add No. 11, 
which, although headed “To Sir H.R.,” contains counsel of the same 
kind.!” In it Donne says that he does not wish “‘to slack you towards 
those friends which are religious in other clothes then we.”” Matthew was 
probably one of the friends whom he had in mind. No. 45, likewise, al- 
though headed “‘To the best Knight Sir H. Wootton,” contains references 
to Matthew and to the ‘“‘Countesse,” and more advice. This time Donne 
is fearful of Goodere’s inconstancy in his personal and worldly business.'™ 
Goodere continued to be in need of moral and practical advice. In 1622 
we find Donne mingling admonition and comfort in No. 43, which, 
though headed ‘“‘To Sir H. Wotton,” is one of a little group of letters'*® 
written to Goodere’® when he was worried about the dowry of his 
daughters. Wotton was unmarried. Even Izaak Walton noticed this and 
cancelled Wotton’s name in favor of Goodere’s in his copy of the Letters.?° 
To the list we may add No. 37, which likewise expresses Donne’s fears 
about Goodere’s remissness in his own affairs. 

There are three more letters which can be assigned to the Goodere 


1 No. 34. No. 17, which should precede 34, is of the same nature. Cf. Nos. 18, 25, and 
yf 16 ““Donne’s Letters from the Continent,” p. 75, n. 40. 

17 Cf. Gosse, 1, 225, and Merrill. 

1% Mr. Stanley Johnson has called my attention to the fact that part of No. 11 was used 
by Goodere in a dedicatory letter to the Marquis of Hamilton, and part of No. 45 in a 
similar letter to Prince Charles (State Papers Domestic, James I, cLxxx, No. 15, and cxLv, 
No. 12). 18 Cf. Nos. 29, 61, and 83. 19 Cf. Gosse, 11, 169, and Merrill. 

20 J. E. Butt, “Walton’s Copy of Donne’s Letters,”” RES, vir (1932), p. 72. 
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group on the basis of evidence of different kinds. No. 35 is headed “To S* 
G. M.” Edmund Gosse innocently expanded the initials to “Sir G. 
Moore.’”! This is an early letter, written to some none too skilful literary 
amateur who had written something, apparently a problem, about wom- 
en wearing stones. It was probably one of Goodere’s literary efforts. At 
least, there are no other letters to Sir George Moore in this volume, and 
Goodere is the most likely candidate, as well as the one of Donne’s 
friends most likely to have begun a problem, ‘Why Do Women Wear 
more Stones Than Men,’ with an assurance to feminine readers that it 
was not unclean. Donne wrote that the result would be that no ladies 
would read it. There is evidence that Donne and Goodere exchanged prob- 
lems.” 

Letter 22 has no heading, and contains only one clue to the addressee. 
It was to a correspondent to whom Donne wrote regularly on Tuesdays, 
as he did to Goodere.™ Letter 50, although headed, “To the Honourable Sir 
R. D.,” contains the account of the illness of his family which Donne re- 
fers to in No. 54, to Goodere. It belongs, indeed, to a clear group of five 
letters to Goodere.* 

Besides these additions to the Goodere group, two letters can be added 

to the list of those to Sir Robert Ker. Nos. 114 and 121 are headed, “‘To 
your selfe.”’ They are mere polite notes, which in the same tone and al- 
most the same language, ask the correspondent to deliver an enclosure. 
Thus in No. 121: 
But before you come to so perfect a knowledge of me, as to abandon me, go for- 
ward in your favours to me, so farre, as to deliver this Letter according to the 
addresse. I think I should not come nearer his presence then by a Letter: and I 
am sure, I would come no other way, but by you. 


Both were probably sent to Sir Robert Ker, with letters either to his kins- 
man, Sir Robert Carr, the royal favorite, or to the Prince, whom Ker 
served. 

The Sources of the Text.—We have now placed one hundred and fifteen 
of the one hundred and twenty-nine letters in three groups: Goodere, 67; 
Ker, 28; and Garrard, 20. A fourth, small group is constituted by Nos. 
1-5, to Bridget White, later Lady Kingsmill. The fact that all but nine 


17, 122. In 1929 Mr. John Hayward followed Gosse, but in the later impression of 
Donne’s Complete Poetry and Selected Prose (London, 1932), p. 787, he corrected the head- 
ing to ‘‘Sir [Henry Goodyer?],”’ although he did not correct his note. 

@ The title is my guess. % See Nos. 30 and 33. 

% T owe this idea to Norton’s marginalia. See Letters 18, 20, 30, 39, 77-79, and cf. Mer- 
rill’s note on No. 22. 

% Mr. Shapiro has linked 54, 59, and 60. To these I have just added No. 50, and a letter 
printed by Gosse, 11, 33-34, but not in this volume, belongs with them. 
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of the hundred and twenty-nine letters fall into four groups, according to 
the persons addressed, suggests the inference that they were not printed 
from a comprehensive letter-book preserved by John Donne, but rather 
from what originals his editors could recover from his correspondents. 
Mr. Shapiro has argued that the ten letters headed “‘To yourself’”’ were 
printed from the originals, because Donne sometimes sent several letters 
to different people in a packet. The letter to the recipient of the packet 
would have been endorsed, ““To yourself.”* The reasoning is sound, but 
there is no need for so much caution. Many of the other letters are so 
trivial that it is unlikely that Donne would have kept copies or that any 
other person would have copied them. The most conclusive argument, 
however, is that had the editor had access to a large body of Donne’s 
copies, he would not have selected from it chiefly letters to Goodere, Ker, 
and Garrard. The fact that the bulk of the letters were to only three of 
Donne’s many friends indicates that the editor had access to the letters 
which they had preserved, and not to the author’s copies of his general 
correspondence. 

The originals of these letters are, moreover, not extant, although a con- 
siderable number of Donne’s autograph letters, to miscellaneous corres- 
pondents, are. The inference is obvious that those collections which fell 
into the editor’s and printer’s hands were not preserved. No other theory 
will account for the complete absence of Donne’s letters from the care- 
fully preserved correspondence of Sir Robert Ker,?’ or for the fact that 
only one of the letters which have survived in Donne’s autograph was 
printed in 1651. This one, not to Goodere, Ker, or Garrard, is a rule-prov- 
ing exception which will be discussed later. 

It is not necessary, however, to rely upon circumstantial evidence, for 
the younger Donne says in the dedication that 
it may be some kinde of Prophecy, of the continuance, and lasting of these Letters, 
that having been scattered, more then Sibyls leaves, I cannot say into parts, but corners 
of the World, they have recollected and united themselves, meeting at once, as it 
were, at the same spring, from whence they flowed, but by Succession. 


Although this sentence seems framed to create a misleading impression 
that more diversified materials had been used than the content of the 
volume indicates, we can at least accept as truthful the implication that 
most of the letters were gathered from Donne’s correspondents and their 
heirs. 

We may safely assume that the Ker letters (with the exception of one 


% Pp. 292-294. 

27 This was the opinion of David Laing, who edited the Ker correspondence and searched 
in vain for letters from Donne. See Correspondence of Sir Robert Kerr, First Earl of Ancram, 
2 vols., Roxburghe Club Publication 100 (Edinburgh, 1875), 1, 47, n. 1. 
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which will be discussed later) and the Kingsmill letters were printed from 
the originals which the younger Donne had obtained from Sir Robert Ker 
and Lady Kingsmill, both of whom were living in 1651. The Goodere and 
Garrard letters, however, present special difficulties because some of 
them had been printed in the Poems. 

Seven letters to Goodere (Nos. 21, 25, 27, 30, 33, 36, and 38) and one to 
Lady Bedford (No. 23) were first printed in the 1633 edition of the Poems. 
They were reprinted with the Poems in 1635, 1639, and 1649-50 without 
important textual variations. All eight were incorporated in Letters to 
Severall Persons in 1651, again without much variation; but what evi- 
dence there is indicates that the editor (or perhaps printer) of the Letters 
used the first edition of the Poems (1633). None of the variant readings 
suggests that any editor after 1633 consulted the manuscripts of these 
letters.”® 

Professor Grierson believes that these eight letters were part of a 
commonplace book of Goodere’s which also furnished the text used for 
many of the poems in 1633.2* That the letters came from Goodere’s 
papers is the only reasonable conjecture, but that these eight had been 
copied into a commonplace book is not a necessary inference from the 
fact that they were printed in the Poems. Professor Grierson ignored the 
importance attached to Donne’s letters as examples of epistolary elegance 
when he spoke of the “rather odd inclusion” of these “prose letters in a 
collection of poems.” It is quite possible that they were printed in 1633 
for no other reason than that the editor had asked for and got the orig- 
inals from one of Sir Henry Goodere’s heirs (probably Sir Francis 
Nethersole). It is, indeed, somewhat likely that all of the Goodere letters 


28 T have collated carefully the letters in the 1633, 1635, 1639, and 1650 editions of the 
Poems (the 1649 edition should, according to Keynes, be identical in this part with 1650). 
Almost all of the differences are minor and insignificant variations in spelling or punctua- 
tion, often introduced to “justify” the lines. All of the editions subsequent to the first, 
and including 1651, show some tendency to simplify the spelling by omitting final e’s, 
but there is no reason to suppose that two printers might not have printed speak for 
speake or read for reade independently. It is only in Nos. 21 and 27 that we find anything 
resembling evidence. In No. 21, “but the Spheare in which your resolutions are” should 
perhaps read revoluéions. If so, there was no independent recourse to the manuscript, for 
all subsequent editions, including 1651, read resolutions. In the same letter 1633 reads: 
“and I which live in the Country without stupifying, am not in darknesse, but in shadow, 
which is not no light, but a pallid, watrish, and diluted one.” All subsequent editions of the 
Poems omit not, but 1651 retains it. So in the same letter 1651 and 1633 agree against the 
others in retaining subject in “and alike subject to the barbarousnesse and insipid dulnes 
of the countrie,” and in reading “tincture, and beauty” instead of “tincture or beautie.” 
In No. 27 it is at least noteworthy that each of two relative clauses is inclosed in parenthe- 
ses in all editions except 1633 and 1651. In short, what evidence is worth mentioning indi- 
cates that 1633 was the source for the 1651 text of at least two of these letters. 

29 The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), 11, xc—xci. 
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printed in 1651 were in the possession of the editor of the first edition of 
the poems, and that from him they passed, by way of the publisher, to 
the younger Donne. The 1633 edition of the poems was published by 
John Marriot, whose son and partner, Richard, published Letters to 
Severall Persons. His father did not formally sign over his rights to 
Donne’s letters and poems until May 3, 1651, however. When he did so he 
listed “‘ Packetts of letters.’*° It is a safe conjecture that the Goodere letters, 
and possibly some of the Garrard letters, had been in the possession of 
the Marriots for a number of years. 

Three letters (Nos. 85-87) to George Garrard and one (No. 88) to 
“Lady G.” (either Martha Garrard or some lady of Garrard’s acquaint- 
ance) were first printed in the second edition of the Poems (1635). They 
were printed again®™ in Letters to Severall Persons, but the texts of three 
of them differ markedly. In 1635, No. 86 ends: 


amongst others, for your self and sonne, whom I beseech God to blesse with the 
same blessings which I begg for the children, and for the person of 
Your friend and humble servant in Christ Iesus 
I.D. 
In 1651 it ends: 


amongst others, for your sick servant, for such a servant taken so young, and 

healed so long, is half a child to a master, and so truly I have observed that 

you have bred him, with the care of a father. Our blessed Saviour look graciously 

upon him, and glorifie himself in him, by his way of restitution to health; And 
by his way of peace of conscience in 

Your very true friend and servant in Chr. Jes. 

J. Donne. 


It seems unlikely that the younger Donne would have had any motive for 
fabricating this new conclusion. Perhaps we have a clue to the origin of 
this variant in the end of Letter 110, also to Garrard, but first printed in 
1651: 


God blesse you and your sonne, with the same blessings which I begge for the 
children, and for the person of 

Your poor friend and humble servant in Chr. Jes. 

J. Donne. 


Since the conclusion of No. 110 is virtually the same as that of No. 86 in 
the text of 1635, it seems plausible that the editor of the Poems, in order 


5° See Keynes; H. R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Booksellers and Printers . . . 1641 to 1667 
(London: the Bibliographical Society, 1907), p. 122; A Transcript of the Registers of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Stationers from 1640-1708 A.D., 3 vols. (London, 1913-14), 1, 367. The 
packets of letters are not listed as Donne’s, but they probably included his. 

" Tt is not necessary to take the 1639 and 1649-50 editions into account, for they agree 
in a misprint in No. 86 (considering for considered) against 1635 and 1651, 
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to shorten the letter, substituted the ending of No. 110, which he did not 
intend to print, for the longer ending of No. 86, but did not destroy the 
manuscripts, which eventually came to the younger Donne and were 
printed more accurately. 

Letter 87 furnishes further evidence of the corruption of the 1635 text 
of these Garrard letters. In 1651 it includes thanks to Garrard for re- 
membering Donne’s son, George, then a prisoner in Spain, a reference to 
Lord Percy, an allusion to an obscure business about a lady whose dia- 
mond Donne had, and several lines about his plans for his sermons at 
Christmas, Candlemas, and Lent. George Donne’s troubles and the 
“Diamond Lady” are mentioned in other of Donne’s letters to Garrard,” 
and there can be little doubt of the genuineness of these details in the 
1651 text of No. 87; but the 1635 text omits them altogether. Moreover, 
the passage about the sermons Donne should have preached, which oc- 
curs only in the 1651 text, was written before Christmas, but the letter is 
dated “‘Ianuary 7. 1630” in the 1635 text. 

Letter 85, alone of the four new letters added in 1635, is reprinted with- 
out noteworthy differences in 1651; but the central part of it was re- 
printed a second time in the 1651 volume as No. 92, with a different be- 
ginning and conclusion, and without heading or date. I have shown in 
another place* that the body of 85-92 probably belonged to a letter to 
Garrard which the beginning and end of No. 92 fit. 

If we suppose that No. 85 is synthetic, as we have seen that No. 86 ap- 
pears to be in the 1635 text, it is not difficult to reconstruct what may 
have happened. If No. 85 was in 1635 made up of the introduction of a 
Letter A and the body of Letter B, and if John Donne, Jr. had before him 
both the synthetic text of 1635 (No. 85) and the manuscripts of A and B, 
he might, working hurriedly, have identified No. 85 with A, and failed to 
notice that it was partly made up of B, with the result that he rejected 
the manuscript of A altogether in favor of the already printed No. 85, 
and printed B, that is No. 92, which represents the manuscript letter in 
its entirety. 

In another article I have shown that Walton in his life of Donne went 
so far as to make one letter out of five.** There, however, no pieces of the 
puzzle were missing, for Walton had no other source than the Leéters to 
Severall Persons. Here it is impossible to trace the process with like assur- 
ance, for the one thing that is quite clear is that both the editor of the 
second edition of the Poems and John Donne, Jr. had manuscripts of the 
Garrard letters. Since we do not have these manuscripts all that we can 
determine is that something of the kind suggested above happened, and 
we must remember that John Donne, Jr., as well as the editor of the 


® Nos. 107, 110. * “Tonne’s Letters from the Continent,” pp. 70-74. 
% “Walton’s Use of Donne’s Letters,” PQ, xv1 (1937), 30-34. 
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Poems, may have made one letter out of two or more, that he may have 
had the manuscript copies which had been sent to the press as well as the 
originals, that corrupt copies in a commonplace book are not entirely im- 
possible, that the printer may have misplaced sheets of his manuscript, 
that George Garrard, who was still living, may have furnished copies at 
one time and originals at another, and in short, that a variety of acci- 
dents, all bad from our point of view, may have happened to these letters, 
and even to others in connection with which we have not had so much 
cause to look for trouble. 

Besides the eight letters which were reprinted in 1651 from the Poems 
(1633?), and No. 85 which seems to have been reprinted from the 1635 
edition of the Poems, there are several others which were probably not 
printed from: the originals. 

For thtee Jetters the younger Donne may have had his father’s copies. 
Two of them (Nos. 7 and 8) were sent with manuscripts of Biathanatos to 
Sir Edward Herbert and Sir Robert Ker, the other (No. 10) to the Count- 
ess of Montgomery with a sermon. They are virtually dedications, and it 
is both possible and probable that Donne kept copies of them which his 
son inherited. (It is also possible that No. 9, to the Countess of Bedford, 
was printed from Donne’s own copy, but the only evidence supporting 
such a conjecture is that it is printed with Nos. 7, 8, and 10, and that may 
be explained by the editor’s desire to place letters to important persons 
near the beginning of the volume. A copy of it may easily have been 
among Goodere’s papers.) 

It is significant that the only extant autograph of a letter printed in 
1651 is of the first of these, which exists in the Bodleian manuscript of 
Biathanatos (MS e Musaeo, 131). It is, of course, possible that Herbert 
allowed copies to be made and that the 1651 text is from one of them, but 
it is more likely that it is from Donne’s own careful copy. In any case, we 
may assume that the original of this letter survived because it was not, 
like most of the others represented in the 1651 volume, sent to the editor 
or the printer. It is worth noting that the printed text is very close to the 
manuscript, which is evidence that the printer could, upon occasion, be 
reasonably accurate.* 

The original of No. 10, to the Countess of Montgomery, may or may 
not still be extant. Edmund Gosse* claimed that O’Flaherty had seen it, 

* The only real error is presented for preserud. 

*¢ Gosse, 11, 122.—Several years ago Mrs. Evelyn Simpson communicated to me her 
conjecture that the Dobell MS may have been prepared for the Countess of Montgomery; 
but all that I can find about the history of the MS, before it was purchased by Dobell at 
Sotheby’s in 1914, is that at the close of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries it was 
owned and used as a commonplace book by a resident of the Isle of Ely, probably Wisbech. 
He was related to the Stewards of Thorney and Stuntney, and he was probably a Balam, or 
possibly an Edwards. This is not very helpful. 
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and he professed to print the 1651 text with corrections supplied from 
O’Flaherty’s copy. The letter exists, in connection with the sermon with 
which it was sent, in the Dobell MS, in the Harvard College Library. It is 
not in Donne’s hand, but since the migrations of the Dobell MS are not 
known, and since Gosse’s testimony is untrustworthy, it is not impossible 
that it was this MS which O’Flaherty had seen, and not the original. 
Whatever Gosse saw was very close to the Dobell text, which is much less 
faulty than that of 1651.57 

The letter sent to Ker with a copy of Biathanatos (No. 8) presents a 
more interesting problem. The Ker papers were so carefully preserved 
that it is reasonable to suppose that Donne’s letters to him and the 
manuscript of Biathanatos are missing from them because they were de- 
livered to the younger Donne.** I shall suggest later in this paper that the 
bulk of the letters did not reach him until his work on Le#éers:to Severall 
Persons was well advanced. No. 8, however, may, like the similar letter to 
Herbert, have been placed with the manuscript of Biathanatos. If it was, 
it could have been obtained by John Donne, Jr. when he edited that book 
in 1646-47,°* or it may have been returned to his father before his death. 
A passage in a letter from William Drummond of Hawthornden to Sir 
Robert Ker (June 7, 1621) implies that Drummond thought of Ker’s 
possession of Donne’s manuscripts as co-extensive with the expedition to 
Germany in 1619: 


Though I haue no sute at Court to trouble you with, yet so long as Daniell lastes 
(who, dying as I heare, bequeathed to you his scrolls) or Done, who in his trauells 
lefte you his, I will euer find a way of trafficking with yow by letters.“ 


John Donne, Jr. appears to have had some copy of the letter to Ker 
when he edited Biathanatos, for in the preface he said, ‘‘It was writ, long 
since, by my Father, and by him, forbid both the Presse, and the Fire.” 
This sentence is based upon one in Donne’s letter to Ker: “I only forbid 
it the Presse, and the Fire: publish it not, but yet burn it not.’ The 


37 In a note on p. 293 of his article, Mr. Shapiro says that he will have “occasion to show 
later” that Donne kept copies of some of his letters, but unfortunately, this has not been 
shown in print, and we cannot know whether it was to these letters that he referred. 

%* It is noteworthy that Donne sent a manuscript of his poems to Ker. As it has likewise 
disappeared, it may have been in the hands of the publisher of one of the early editions 
of Donne’s poems. ; 

3 See J. W. Hebel’s bibliographical note to Biathanatos, Reproduced from the First 
Edition. (The Facsimile Text Society, New York, 1930), pp. v-vi; Keynes, pp. 68-69. 
The Harvard College Library has recently acquired a copy containing a presentation letter 
from John Donne, Jr. to the Earl of Denbigh, dated Nov. 16, 1647. 

4° Correspondence of Sir Robert Kerr, 1, 24. 

“ That John Donne, Jr. had the letter to Ker before him when he edited Biathanatos, 
together with the facts that the Ker manuscript of the book is not extant and that we know 
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younger Donne may, however, have had both the original of this letter 
and his father’s copy of it. In the heading (“‘To S" Robert Carre now Earle 
of Ankerum, with my Book Biathanatos at my going into Germany’’) the 
use of the pronoun my suggests the endorsement of a copy kept by Donne 
rather than the address of the original, but John Donne, Jr. may have 
been responsible for the wording of all of the heading, as he was for the 
phrase, “now Earle of Ankerum.” Ker was created Earl of Ancrum in 
1633. 

The letters which I have roughly described as enclosures in letters sent 
to the three chief correspondents include further exceptions to the gen- 
eralization that most of the volume of 1651 was published from the auto- 
graphs. Thus, in Letter 21 to Goodere, Donne wrote: 


I send you, with this, a Letter which I sent to the Countesse. It is not my use nor 
duty to doe so, but for your having of it, there were but two consents, and I am 
sure you have mine, and you are sure you have hers. 


What Goodere had in this instance was, then, a copy which Donne, him- 
self, had made of his letter to Lady Bedford ;* and upon ancther occasion 
(No. 39) Donne sent him a verse letter to the Countess which likewise 
appears to have been a copy. Although it is possible that the one other 
letter to Lady Bedford (No. 9) was sent unsealed to Goodere, who made a 
copy of it before delivering it, and also possible (as I have suggested 
above) that this letter was preserved in Donne’s own copy among his 
papers, the safest surmise is that Donne sent a copy of it to Goodere, and 
that this copy came into the editor’s hands along with the other Goodere 
papers. It is to be noted that what Donne says about not making a habit 
of sending Goodere copies of his letters to Lady Bedford explains the 
fact that only two letters to her are in this volume. 

Donne did sometimes send unsealed enclosures, as we learn from the 
postscript to Letter 89, in which he asks Garrard’s pardon for sealing his 
sister’s letter. The originals of the two letters to Martha Garrard (Nos. 
15 and 97), however, may easily have been preserved among George 
Garrard’s letters from Donne. The same is true of No. 88, “To the Lady 
G.,” if it was to Martha Garrard,® but if it was to some great lady, 





of no other copies having been made, suggests the conjecture that he used Ker’s copy for 
the edition. For evidence that the Herbert MS. was not used, see Evelyn M. Simpson, 
A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, 1924), pp. 147-149, and Hebel, p. vii. 
Donne’s assertion to Ker that “no hand hath passed upon it to copy it” may mean that 
Ker had the autograph. 

“ Professor Grierson (11, lxiii, n. 1, and p. xci) assumes that No. 23 is the enclosure re- 
ferred to. The question hinges on whether also in the following sentence refers to a second 
letter: “I also writ to her La? for the verses she shewed in the garden.” 

“8 Cf. “Donne’s Letters from the Continent,” pp. 68-69. 
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Garrard may have been allowed to copy it, or Donne may have sent him 
a copy. 

Both of these last possibilities apply to the two letters to the Earl of 
Somerset (Nos. 98 and 112), for Donne frequently sent letters to Somer- 
set through Ker.“ It is also possible that some enclosures may have 
remained undelivered in the possession of the recipient of the packet. 

This subject of enclosures suggests an important caution. Donne’s con- 
temporaries took letters very seriously, and for that reason, and because 
secretarial assistance was usually plentiful, they made copies of them to 
an extent which it is difficult for us to realize. Because this was true, it 
was possible for a file of correspondence to include an astonishingly large 
number of letters to and by diverse people. (The Burley-on-the-Hill 
manuscript is an excellent illustration.) Therefore, the attempt being 
made in this article to put the contents of the 1651 volume into a strait 
jacket bound by the limits of a few collections of Donne’s letters does not 
preclude the possibility that a greater diversity of correspondents is rep- 
resented in the volume. In other words, the way is left open for demon- 
strations that individual letters were to correspondents other than those 
whose papers were turned over to John Donne, Jr., but such demonstra- 
tions would not necessarily damage the hypothesis that nearly all of the 
letters came to the editor as parts of these collections made by Goodere, 
Ker, Garrard, and Lady Kingsmill. 

The Arrangement of the Letters—In order to analyze the arrangement 
of Letters to Severall Persons it is convenient to divide the volume into 
five sections according to the extent to which different principles of edit- 
ing are apparent in connection with certain parts of the book. In the first 
section (the dedication and Letters 1-10, pp. 1-26) the editor was con- 
cerned with his patronesses and with letters to great persons. The second, 
third, and fourth sections are mostly made up of letters to Goodere. In 
the second (Nos. 11-20, pp. 26-60) the Goodere sequence is broken by 
letters to Garrard. In the third (Nos. 21-38, pp. 61-116) letters to Good- 
ere printed for the first time are mechanically alternated with letters to 
Goodere which had been printed in 1633. The fourth section (Nos. 39-84, 
pp. 116-237) is the longest. It contains letters to Goodere, letters headed 
with miscellaneous initials, and letters erroneously headed with Wotton’s 
and Lucy’s names. The fifth section (Nos. 85-128, pp. 237-316) includes 
no letters to Goodere, but consists of letters to Garrard and Ker. The 
last letter in the volume (No. 129) will be treated separately. I shall de- 
scribe each section in more detail. 

I. Letters to Severall Persons should have been dedicated to the memory 


“ See Letters 116, 117, and 121. 
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of Sir Henry Goodere, or to the member of his family, probably Sir Fran- 
cis Nethersole, who had furnished over half of its contents; but the 
younger Donne was interested in favors to come rather than in a display 
of gratitude. So the dedication is to Mrs. Bridget Dunch, whose husband, 
Edmund Dunch of Little Wittenham in Berkshire, was high in the es- 
teem of his kinsman, Oliver Cromwell. 

She was the daughter of Sir Anthony Hungerford of Down Ampney, 
by Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas Lucy of Charlecote (ob. 1605), and 
sister to Donne’s friend, Sir Thomas Lucy. Thus Bridget Dunch was the 
niece of the Sir Thomas Lucy whose name appears so often in the 
Letters.“ Her husband’s position of influence and her own great wealth* 
probably caused John Donne, Jr. to dedicate the volume to her. 

Being his father’s son, he was not, however, satisfied with the prospect 
of one patroness. The first four letters in the volume are to “‘the worthiest 
Lady M". Bridget White,” and the fifth is to “the Honourable L. the Lady 
Kingsmel upon the death of her Husband.”*’ Bridget White was the 
daughter of John White of Southtom, Esq., and the wife of Sir Henry 
Kingsmill of Sydmonton, Hampshire. According to the monument which 
she erected in Kingsclere Church in 1670, Sir Henry died in 1625.** She 
appears to have been a wealthy woman, having shared her father’s estate 


See Bodleian MS. Berks. b. 2, fol. 17%; MS. Ashmole, 852, foll. 50, 332"; MS. Ashmole 
851, fol. 47"; Mark Noble, Memoirs of the Protectoral-House of Cromwell, 3rd ed., 2 vols. 
(London, 1787), 1, 156-163. 46 See Noble, 1, 162. 

‘It is natural to look for some connection between the dedication and the first group 
of letters in the volume, and Sir Edmund Gosse even tried to believe that Bridget White, 
later Lady Kingsmil], and Bridget Dunch were the same person. He rejected the hypothesis, 
however, after devoting a truly remarkable page to it (1, 233-234). They were probably re- 
lated, though distantly, through Edmund Dunch’s great uncle, Walter, who married 
Deborah Pilkington. Her mother was a Kingsmill. See Noble, and B. B. Woodward, A 
General History of Hampshire, 3 vols. (London, n.d.), 1, 101, n. 4. They were also related 
through the Lucys (see below), and Professor Virgil Heltzel has called my attention to 
the fact that Kingesmill Long in 1625 dedicated Barclay his Argenis to William Dunche. 
I have not been able, however, to identify Kingesmill Long. 

“ The Victoria History of the Counties of England: A History of Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight, ed. H. A. Doubleday, G. H. Gotley, and W. J. Hardy, 5 vols. and an index 
(Westminister 1900-1914), rv, 263. Donne’s letter of condolence is dated October 26, 1624. 
The date may be an error, or Lady Kingsmill’s memory may not have been precise after 
forty-five years. MS. Rawlinson B, 76, fol. 151” agrees with the monument, but calls him 
Sir “Will.” The name, however, is blotted, and there may have been an attempt to correct 
“Will” to Henry. (The same MS says that Lady Kingsmill’s father was of Southwicke, 
Hants.) The Victoria County History, rv, 254, mentions a Henry Kingsmill who died five 
years after 1619. Confusion about his Christian name may have arisen because a Sir Wil- 
liam Kingsmill married Bridget, the daughter of George Raleigh of Thornborough. See 
Pedigrees from the Visitation of Hampshire, ed. W. H. Rylands, Harleian Society, LxIv 
(London, 1913), p. 3. This Sir William was probably Sir Henry’s grandfather. 
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with her two sisters,*® and to have been a patroness of literary men over a 
long period of years, especially if we are to suppose that she had already 
assumed that réle when Donne was writing to her before her marriage. 
Early in the 1630’s Davenant wrote a poem “‘To the Lady Bridget Kings- 
mill sent with Mellons after a report of my Death.’’® Over a decade later 
John Donne, Jr. sent her a copy of his father’s Biathanatos.*' She must 
have been a very vigorous old lady, for she lived until 1672. 

Like Lady Bridget Dunch, Lady Kingsmill was related to Sir Thomas 
Lucy. Her husband’s cousin, Constance (daughter of Richard, attorney 
of the Court of Wards), was the second wife of the elder Sir Thomas 
Lucy, and it may have been through her influence that Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s grandson, William, later Bishop of St. David’s, became rector of 
High Clere.” 

Lady Dunch’s and Lady Kingsmill’s relationship to Sir Thomas Lucy 
explains why the sixth letter in the volume is headed “To my honoured 
friend S' T. Lucey.” It is a long and pretentious letter, opening with flat- 
tery, and containing a lengthy discussion of religious matters. Probably 
the younger Donne thought that religious topics would be pleasing to 
Lady Dunch and Lady Kingsmill, especially if they believed the letter to 
have been written to their relative. Actually, No. 6 was to Goodere. (The 
other four letters erroneously headed with Sir Thomas Lucy’s name are 
scattered through Section IV: Nos. 62, 66, 74, and 79.) 

After putting Lucy’s name at the head of No. 6, the editor decorated 
the early part of his volume with letters to other persons of honor, “To 
the Noblest Knight St Edward Herbert L. of Cherbury,” “To St. Robert 
Carre now Earle of Ankerum,”’ “‘To the Countesse of Bedford,” and “To the 
right honourable the Countess of Montgomery.”’ These letters brought him 
to page 26 and the end for a time of his best material. Perhaps he had no 
more of his father’s copies of letters to important people. 

II. The bulk of the letters which John Donne, Jr. had access to had 


49 See The Vi:toria County History, 111, 146, 159, 163, 324.—I cannot explain the post- 
script to Letter 4: “Though this letter be yours, it will not misbecome or disproportion it 
that I mention your Noble brother, who is gone to Cleave.”” She appears to have had no 
brothers; therefore the reference is probably to a brother-in-law, unless the postscript, as I 
suspect, belongs to a letter to someone else. Bridget White’s sister Honoria married Sir 
Daniel Norton. See Pedigrees from the Visitation of Hampshire, p. 138. 

5° Madagascar: With Other Poems, 2nd ed. (London, 1648), pp. 36-38. I am indebted to 
Professor Arthur H. Nethercot for this information. One other member of the Kingsmill 
family appears as a dedicatee. In 1618 Dekker dedicated Canaan’s Calamity to Richard 
Kingsmill, probably Richard of High Clere, Sir Henry’s great uncle. 

5! See Keynes, p. 69. 

8 The Victoria County History, tv, 278, 286; Woodward, 11, 369, n. 3; F. L. Colvile, The 
Worthies of Warwickshire (Warwick, 1869), p. 523. 
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been written to Sir Henry Goodere, a dead and forgotten failure, the 
representative of whose family—his son-in-law, Sir Francis Nethersole— 
had retired in disgrace about 1633.8 At the very outset of his editorial 
labors John Donne, Jr. seems to have been conscious of an embarrassing 
plethora of letters to Goodere. We have already seen that it was probably 
a letter to him that he selected when he decided to put one which would 
appear to have been written to Sir Thomas Lucy immediately after the 
Kingsmill letters at the beginning of the volume. It is not surprising, then, 
to find that he headed No. 11, “To Sir H. R.,” although it was really to 
Goodere, and that after giving No. 12 Goodere’s initials, he used two 
letters to Garrard (Nos. 13 and 14), one tc: Martha Garrard (No. 15), 
and one (No. 16) which he headed ‘‘To Sir Thomas Roe,” before he used 
Goodere’s name again. There is no internal evidence either to confirm or 
refute the heading of No. 16, and although there is no reason to suppose 
that Sir Thomas Roe, who was one of Donne’s correspondents,™ had 
turned his letters over to the younger Donne, it is possible that this letter 
was to him and that it, or a copy of it, was among Goodere’s or Garrard’s 
papers. It begins: 


It is an <« 4 to your friends abroad, that you are more a man of businesse then 
heretofore; ‘or now it were an injury to trouble you with a busie Letter. 


Roe seems alwavs to have been a man of business, but Donne may not 
have been serious. The rest of the letter is hardly like those which Donne 
sent to his regular correspondents, Goodere and Garrard. 

Letters 17-20 were taken from the Goodere collection, and properly 
headed, although an effort to make Goodere less conspicuous appears in 
the heading of No. 20, “To the same.” 

III. At this point the editor faced a new problem. He wished to use the 
eight letters which had already appeared in print five times in editions of 
the Poems, but he did not want the fact that he was reprinting previously 
published material to become too apparent. So he alternated these eight 
with letters from the Goodere collection which had not been printed. 
Here is the scheme: 


5 See The Earl of Strafforde’s Letters and Dispatches, ed. William Knowler, 2 vols. (Dub- 
lin, 1740), 1, 177, 205-206, 225, 243. 

4 See Donne’s letters to Roe inaccurately printed by Gosse from the Domestic State 
Papers (11, 173-175, 222-225) and more satisfactorily by Hayward, Complete Poetry and 
Selected Prose, pp. 475-478, 486-489. Gosse suggested that the second of these was to the 
Earl of Dorset, but see my letter to the [London] Times Literary Supplement, January 31, 
1935, and Mr. Shapiro’s, February 7, 1935. Since then I have discovered two of Roe’s 
letters to Donne, which I hope to describe in another place. 
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From: No. From: No. 
Poems 21 Poems 30 
Goodere Collection 22 Goodere Collection 31 and 32 
Poems 23 Poems 33 
Goodere Collection 24 Goodere Collection 34 and 35 
Poems 25 Poems 36 
Goodere Collection 26 Goodere Collection 37 
Poems 27 Poems 38 
Goodere Collection 28 and 29 


Unfortunately, the letters from the Poems were also to Goodere, with 
the exception of one to Lady Bedford. The younger Donne did what he 
could, however, to make Goodere less conspicuous. He used his initials 
instead of his full name for eight of the letters in this series; published 
No. 22 without any heading; changed the initials to “G. F.” for No. 26; 
and headed No. 32, ‘To my Lord G. H.,” and No. 35, “To St G. M.”’ Nos. 
31 and 37 were probably already endorsed, “To your selfe.” Three times 
he took the bull by the horns and admitted poor Sir Henry’s existence em- 
phatically. No. 24 is headed, “To the Honourable Knight Sir H. Goodere,” 
No. 28, “To the Honourable K‘ S* H. Goodere one of the Gent. of his Majes- 
ties privy Chamber,” and No. 34 is given a similar heading. 

IV. Having finished the third section, which was designed to disguise 
the fact that eight letters had been previously printed, and in which there 
was an effort to make Goodere less conspicuous, the editor continued to 
employ the large Goodere collection for one hundred and twenty-one 
pages (Nos. 39-84, pp. 116-237). Of the forty-six letters on these pages, 
however, nineteen are headed with names and initials other than Good- 
ere’s, such as “To the best Knight Sir H. Wootton,” “To my much honoured 
friend S’ T. Lucy,” “To Sir G. B.,” and “To your self.”” We have already 
learned that thirteen of these nineteen furnish internal evidence that 
they were written to Goodere.® If John Donne, Jr. deliberately falsified 
the headings of thirteen, or even of nine or ten letters, and if there is at 
the same time no good evidence that any of the nineteen were not to 
Goodere, we may infer that falsification is the rule and not the exception 
among the headings in this section which do not include Goodere’s name 
or initials. Let us examine the remaining six:— 

No. 62 is headed “To my much honoured friend S* T. Lucy.”” We have 
learned that all references to Lucy in this volume are suspect, and I have 
shown elsewhere® that this letter may have been written to Goodere. 

® For Nos. 41, 44, 59, 60, 61, 66, 74, and 79 see n. 3 above. See p. 121 for Nos. 40 and 73, 
p. 123 for Nos. 45 and 43, and p. 124 for No. 50. The internal evidence furnished by Nos. 
40 and 73 is perhaps a little weaker than that in the others. No. 77 is headed “‘To Sir 
G. H.” in Merrill’s reprint, but “H. G.” in all copies of the original which I have seen. 

5 “Tonne’s Letters from the Continent,” p. 75. 
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No. 53 is headed “To S* T. H.” There is no certain clue to the identity of 
the correspondent, but in point of time this letter seems to precede No. 
66, which supplements the information about the trial of Archbishop 
Abbot given in No. 53, and which, although headed “To the worthy Knight 
Sir Tho. Lucy,” has been shown to have been written to Goodere. Letter 
67, headed “To Sir G. B.,” is a brief note which yields no clue, but No. 
60, which is headed with the same initials is very probably to Goodere. 
Letter 70 is headed “To Sir T. R.” It was sent with an enclosure to some 
lady, from Mitcham in 1607. Probably the enclosure was to the Countess 
of Bedford and the letter to Goodere.** No. 72, headed ‘‘To my good 
friend G. H.,” is probably the earliest letter in the volume. It was written, 
12 December, 1600, to someone who was in jail. It could have been Sir 
Henry Goodere. No. 82 is headed “‘To my worthy friend F. H.’’ It is a 
fragment of a letter to someone to whom Donne wrote each week as he 
did to Goodere.® . 

To summarize, there is no evidence except the headings, that any letter 
on pages 116-237 was not written to Sir Henry Goodere. The headings, 
however, are valueless as evidence because over half of those which do 
not include Goodere’s name or initials are attached to letters which were 
almost certainly written to him. It is best, therefore, to assume that each 
individual letter in this part of the volume is to Goodere. 

It is admittedly possible and even probable that there are one or two 
exceptions, particularly that some letters were printed in this series from 
Goodere’s copies of letters tc other people. I fail, however, to identify 
these exceptions. No. 70, to “Sir T. R.” may have been to Sir Thomas 
Roe, but the guess that it was to Goodere seems a shade safer. At least, 
No. 70 is more doubtful than No. 16, which has Roe’s whole name in its 
heading, and which there is some reason for believing was not written to 
Goodere or Garrard. But we cannot be sure that either was to Roe, and 
there is certainly no evidence that the younger Donne had access to the 
many letters which his father must have written to Roe. 

V. The arrangement of and the false headings given to many of the 
letters in the first two hundred and thirty-seven pages (Sections I-IV) 
of the 1651 volume betray the editor’s desire to create an impression of 
a variety of letters to “persons of honour,” and to obscure the fact that 


5a Mr. Stanley Johnson comments: ‘The mask [referred to in No. 70] is obviously Jon- 
son’s Masque of Beauty, in which Lady Bedford took part (Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 
m1, 380). The enclosure may have been Donne’s New Year’s letter to Lady Bedford (Grier- 
son, I, 198-201).” 

56> It may be significant that most of these miscellaneous pairs of initials (I.H., T-H., 
G.K., G.B., G.P., G.H., F.H.) include one of Goodere’s initials. “K.D.” and “T.R.” are the 
only exceptions. 
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most of the letters were to Goodere. Why, then, did he not mix at least 
a few more letters to George Garrard and to Sir Robert Ker, Earl of 
Ancrum, with the Goodere letters which were embarrassing him? There 
are several possible explanations, but no evidence for any. He may have 
had some very vague idea about chronological order according to which 
he saved the letters to Ker, many of which were written after Donne 
had taken orders, and some of the letters to Garrard, a few of which were 
written late in Donne’s life, for the last part of the volume. Yet it is 
going rather far to concede that the younger Donne gave any attention 
to chronology before he got to the final letter, written during Donne’s 
last illness. It seems more likely that most of the Garrard letters and all 
but one of those to Ker were printed on pages 237-316 and not earlier 
in the volume because of some factor or factors resulting from the fact 
that Garrard and Ker, unlike Goodere, were still living. Perhaps the 
most probable conjecture is that they had not given all of their letters 
from Donne to his editors when this volume was begun. Garrard was 
just about to retire from the mastership of the Charterhouse in order 
to spend all of his time with the Earl of Northumberland.” The Ear! of 
Ancrum had recently become an impoverished exile in Amsterdam.** Such 
facts might serve as the basis for several speculative explanations for 
the position of the Garrard and Keer letters in this volume. 

Four of the Garrard letters (Nos. 85-88), as we have learned, had been 
printed in 1635. For some reason, perhaps that when he commenced the 
editing, John Donne, Jr. was using only the 1633 edition of the Poems, 
which did not contain them, he did not place these with or near the 
Goodere letters which he reprinted from the Poems, but put them on 
pages 237-245, and then printed them partly from some other source, 
although he probably used the Poems (1635) for No. 85. No. 89, also to 
Garrard, had not been printed previously. After these five letters the 
editor interrupted the Garrard sequence with No. 90, to Ker. Nos. 91-96 
(including No. 92 which had already been partly printed from the Poems 
as No. 85) are to Garrard, and No. 97 is to his sister. No. 98 is to the 
Earl of Somerset, probably derived from the papers of Sir Robert Ker, 
to whom Letters 99-105 were addressed. Nos. 106-110 are to Garrard, 
and with the exception of No. 112, to the Lord Viscount of Rochester, 
and No. 129 to Mrs. Cokain, the rest of the letters are to Ker. 


7 His successor was appointed December 9, 1650 (the Letters were entered November 
29, 1650). See J. P. Malcolm, Londinium Redivivum, 4 vols. (London, 1802-1807), 1, 419. 
He died at Petworth, the seat to which the Earl of Northumberland had retired, in 1660, 
after making his will (P.C.C., Nabbs, 280, 304) there in 1658. 

** See The Dictionary of National Biography, “Ker,” and the Correspondence, 1, xxiii ff. 
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The letter to Mrs. Cokain, written on January 15, 1630/31, is one of 
six letters to her which the younger Donne had. He did not print the 
other five until nine years later in A Collection of Letters, Made by S* 
Tobie Mathews (pp. 338-356). Perhaps when they reached him he was 
ready to end the volume. 

This last part of the Letters to Severall Persons betrays editorial haste 
and carelessness. Only the roughest effort was made to alternate Ker 
and Garrard letters, and the headings were not tampered with, but seem 
to have been printed rather closely from the endorsements. Nevertheless, 
No. 98, actually to the Earl of Somerset, is headed ‘‘To the Honourable 
Knight Sir Henry Goodere.” This is the last mistake which we should 
expect. It may have been the printer’s. 

It has not been possibie to allow systematically for such factors as 
haste, carelessness, laziness, stupidity, the misplacing of bundles of 
letters in the printing shop or in someone’s library or study, casual 
printer’s errors, and the wind. Consequently the correct explanation of 
many details of the Letters to Severall Persons has doubtless escaped us. 
Many things must remain doubtful; other facts about these letters and 
their treatment in this volume will, it is hoped, be produced by further 
research. But from the present study the following working hypotheses 
emerge :— 

When the process of editing the volume of 1651 was begun there were 
available (1) a large number of letters to Sir Henry Goodere as well as a 
few copies of letters to others which had been in Goodere’s possession, 
(2) a few letters to George Garrard, (3) a very few copies of important 
letters which Donne had saved, (4) five letters to Lady Bridget Kingsmill, 
and (5) the letters which had been printed with the Poems. After much 
of the editing had been done, more Garrard letters, and a considerable 
number which had been in the possession of Sir Robert Ker, Earl of 
Ancrum, became available, as well as six letters to Mrs. Cokain, only one 
of which was used. 

An effort was made to arrange these letters and to fabricate headings 
for them so that they would appear to be addressed to a greater variety of 
correspondents and to people of more importance. In particular, Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s name was inserted in headings, and perhaps in the text, 
for the specific purpose of pleasing Lady Bridget Dunch and Lady Bridget 
Kingsmill, whose relative he was. Allusions to Lady Kingsmill in the 
text of certain letters must also be questioned. 

Letters to Severall Persons of Honour was edited, however carelessly, 
with a purpose, and we must be constantly on guard to detect editorial 
manipulations to serve that purpose. Had the letters been ‘‘thrown to- 
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gether” without method Donne’s biographers would have an easier time 
of it.5® 


R. E. BENNETT 
Northwestern University 


59 A summary of the content of the volume may be useful:—Nos. 1-5 Kingsmill; 6 
Goodere; 7 Donne’s copy of a letter to Sir Edward Herbert; 8 Ker, perhaps Donne’s copy; 
9 to Lady Bedford, probably Goodere’s copy; 10 Donne’s copy of a letter to the Countess 
of Montgomery; 11-12 Goodere; 13-15 George and Martha Garrard; 16-20 Goodere; 21-38 
Goodere, alternately derived from the Poems and from MSS, and including one from 
Goodere’s copy of a letter to Lady Bedford; 39-84 Goodere; 85-89 Garrard, and his copy 
of a letter to a lady; 90 Ker; 91-97 George and Martha Garrard; 98-105 Ker, including his 
copy of one to Viscount Rochester; 106-110 Garrard; 111-128 Ker, including his copy of 
one to Viscount Rochester; 129 Mrs. Cokain. 

Thirty-seven headings should be corrected, or supplied:—The five Lucy, three Woiton, 
two G.H., and two G.B. headings should be changed to Goodere. So should H.R., G.F., I.H., 
G.M., R.D., T.H., G.K., G.P., T.R., and F.H. One Goodere heading (No. 98) is a mistake for 
the Earl of Somerset. Of the eight letters To Yourself Nos. 31, 37, and 73 are to Goodere, 
Nos. 89, 91, and 95 to Garrard, and Nos. 114 and 121 to Ker. A. V. Merced heads a letter 
to Goodere. Your fair sister is Martha Garrard. The heading of No. 87 should be taken from 
the Poems. Of the two other letters without headings No. 22 is to Goodere, No. 92 to Garrard. 
That No. 16 is to Sir Thomas Roe is questionable. Lady G. was not Lady Grymes, but 
Martha Garrard or some great lady of Garrard’s circle. 
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MARGARET BELLASYS’ “CHARACTERISMES OF VICES” 


HE duodecimo volume which is known in the British Museum as 

Additional MS 10,309 comprises 155 folio sheets, closely written on 
both sides. It is completely filled with written matter, all in the same 
hand but showing the gradual variation in handwriting that would nor- 
mally occur in one person with the passage of time. That the filling of the 
book took several years, is made more apparent by the wide range of 
interests shown in its contents. 

One Margaret Bellasys, whose signature appears on the last page of 
the notebook in the same hand as its contents, can safely be called its 
author. She seems to have been the daughter of Sir Thomas Bellasys of 
the old Yorkshire family of that name, who was born about 1577 and 
created Baron Fauconberg by Charles I in 1627. He had an eldest 
daughter Margaret, who became the wife of Sir Edward Osborne of 
Kiveton in York.! The year of her birth has not come to light; but con- 
sidering her father’s age, the fact that his eldest son, Henry, was seven 
years old in 1612, and that the notebook was well under way by 1628, it 
is a safe conclusion that Margaret Bellasys was born in the first decade 
of the seventeenth century. 

The stage of advance reached by the notebook in 1628 is shown by its 
first datable entry, some lampoon verses on the Duke of Buckingham 
headed by the caption “‘Georgus Dux Buckinghsae 1628.’” It is not with 
these that we are concerned, however, nor with the conglomerate assort- 
ment of verse that follows, some of it by poets as well known as Donne.® 
Our interest lies in the group of characters that occupy the first seventy- 
five pages of the notebook, nineteen in number collectively labeled 
“Characterismes of Vices.” This title of course suggests Bishop Joseph 
Hall’s popular Characterisms of Vices (1608) and has led as able a scholar 
as Grierson to conclude that the characters are transcriptions of Hall’s 
Vices.4 Grierson’s conclusion may have been reinforced by the stealing 
of the second sentence from Hall’s character ‘The Flatterer’’® to serve 

1 Joseph Foster, ed., The Visitation of Yorkshire (London, 1875), p. 233. 

2 Page 76 (Since the notebook is paginated rather than foliated, footnotes will refer to 
page numbers). These verses are reprinted by Thomas Fairholt in the Percy Society Pub- 
lications, xxrx (1850), pp. 9-10. 

3 See H. J. C. Grierson, The Poems of John Donne (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), 
I, cviii. Professor Grierson agrees with my identification of Margaret Bellasys. ‘ Loc. cit. 

5 “The Flatterer is blear-eyed to ill, and cannot see vices; and his tongue walks ever in 
one track of unjust praises, and can no more tell how to discommend than to speak true.” 
Henry Morley, Character Writings of the Seventeenth Ceniury (London, 1891), p. 139. 
References to Hall’s characters are to this edition. 
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as the opening sentence of the first Bellasys character, which also deals 
with a flatterer. Actually, however, Margaret Bellasys’s characters are 
not taken from Hall’s; they are what we might term “scrambled trans- 
criptions”’ of a series of characters by Thomas Adams, the popular Lon- 
don preacher, entitled Diseases of the Soule: A Discourse, Divine, Morall, 
and Physicall, which had been published in 1616. Not a whole sentence 
in the whole group is original with Miss Bellasys: the Hypocrite men- 
tioned above is half Hall and half Adams; Hall contributes a sentence 
here and there to some of the others; and the rest of the set—about 
ninety-five per cent of its total—is Adams’s. 

Adams’s book is clearly influenced by Hall’s, and it would be sur- 
prising if such were not the case. Both men were popular preachers and 
moralists and must have been personally acquainted. Hall’s merging of 
the medieval set of personified vices with the newly rediscovered tech- 
nique of the Theophrastian character influenced the writings of dozens of 
moralists, including Adams. Adams adopted twelve of Hall’s fifteen 
Vices and added seven new ones, making a total of nineteen. Frequently 
he borrows a trait from Hall, but revests it in his own words, often 
improving it in the process.* Generally, however, the realistic element in 
his characters is more diluted with moralizings and less attractive to the 
modern reader. Each of Adams’s characters is taken over by Margaret 
Bellasys, the grouping of the characters in their two collections, as well 
as in that of Hall, being indicated by the chart’ opposite: 

Adams had employed a novel scheme of arranging his characters, 
linking with each Vice a physical disease traditionally supposed to 
resemble it. Thus Envy was associated with consumption, Flattery 
with stinking breath, and so through the series. Each Vice begins with a 
definition, followed by the ‘“‘Cause”—a medical diagnosis of its accom- 
panying disease, followed by “‘Signes and Symptomes’”—the “character”’ 
of its possessor, while the whole is completed by the “Cure’’—which of 
course is moral, rather than medical. 

Margaret Bellasys evidently felt that she had before her in Diseases of 
the Soul the raw material for a character book, but was mistaken by the 
subtlety of Adams’s scheme into thinking he himself had not realized 
that he was writing characters. Consequently she tried breaking down 

6 For example, Hall, “The Distrustful” (Morley, p. 148); “(He dares not come to church, 
for fear of the crowd, ... nor come near the Parliament house, because it should have 
been blown up.” Cf. Adams, “‘Palsey and timorous suspicion,” p. 38; “On the Thames they 
dare not come, because they have heard some there drowned: nor neere the Parliament- 
house, because it was once in danger of blowing vp.” 

7 In each column the set of numerals at the left designates the number of the character 
in the collection, the number at right indicates its opening page number. The page numbers 
from Hall refer to Morley’s Character Writings of the Seventeenth Century. 
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HALL ADAMS BELLASYS 
Hypocrite, 1, 130 | Hypocrisie,® 12, 48 | Hypocrite, 14, 51 
Busy-Body, 2, 132 | Busie-body, 17, 63 | Busie-bodie, 19, 70 
Superstitious, 3, 134 
Profane, 4, 135 | Profaneness, 14, 55 | Profane, 15, 56 
Malcontent, 5, 136 
Inconstant, 6, 138 | Inconstancie, 2, 7 | Inconstant, 10, 34 
Flatterer, 7,139 | Flattery, 12, 67 | Flatterer, 1, 1 
Slothful, 8, 140 | Idleness, 5, 20} Idle, 12, 43 
Covetous, 9,142 | Covetousnesse, 6, 23 | Covetous, a 
Vainglorious, 10, 144 | Vainglory, 16, 60 | Vaine-glorious, 16, 59 
Presumptuous, 11, 145 | Timorous  suspi- Timorous _ suspi- 
Distrustful, 12, 147 cion, 9, 35 cious, 8, 26 
Ambitious, 13, 148 | Ambition, 10, 39 | Ambitious, 7, 22 
Unthrift, 14, 150 | Prodigality, 13, 52 | Prodigal, 3, 8 
Envious, 15, 151 | Envie, 4, 17 | Envious, 11, 40 
Brain-sicknesse, 1, 3] Braine-sicke, 5, 14 
Anger, 3, 12 | Angry man, 9, 31 
Usurie, 7, 27 Usurer, 13, 47 
Pride, 8, 33 | Proud, 6, 18 
Lustfulnesse, 11,944 | Lustful, 4,12 
Securitie, 15, 57 | Secure, 17, 63 
Wearinesse of do- Weary well-doer, 18, 67 
ing well, 19, 70 








the fourfold division of each of his Vices and omitting most of his mate- 
rial which was purely medical or theological, leaving that which dealt 
more directly with character and deriving it mainly but not entirely 
from Adams’s third sections, “‘Signs and Symptoms.” Her scheme would 
not have been a bad one had she adhered to the logical development of 
thought in each of Adams’s characters. Unfortunately, however, she 
completely scrambled the order of his sentences, possibly because—like 
many college students—she felt that reversing the order of copied sen- 
tences absolves one from the charge of intellectual dishonesty. The only 
other notable change she made, beyond an occasional omitted phrase, 
was the substitution of inkhorn terms—some her own coinings—for 
simpler words in the original. Thus fulginous appears for cloudy, cime- 
riousness for night, insipient regulator for foolish governor, and periclitami- 
nous for dangerous all in the one character of the Secure.!® A comparable 
number of such verbal monstrosities can be found in any other of her 
characters. 


* The name of the disease which accompanies each character is omitted. 
* Erroneously numbered seven in Adams’s running- title. 
10 Bellasys, pp. 64-67; Adams, pp. 58-59. 
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A complete set of parallel passages, which would involve reprinting all 
the Bellasys characters and a large part of Adams’s book, would be 
bulkier than its value would justify; consequently, I am reprinting in 
parallel columns two characters: one “‘the Vaine-glorious,’”" because it is 
typical of Margaret Bellasys’s usual procedure of borrowing entirely 
from Adams; the other, “the Ambitious,” because portions of it are 
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derived from Hall." 
Add. Ms. 10,309, pp. 59-63 


The vaine-glorious is most facilely 
knowen, his owne commendation 
rumble within him for vent till he hath 
bulked it out; and the ayre of it is un- 
savoury. in the feild he is touching the 
heavens with a launce; in the street 
his eye is ever cast over his shoulder; 
Hee stands up soe pertly, that you may 
know he is not loaden with fruit, if you 
would have a little draught of this 
mans sapience knocke by a sober ques- 
tion at the barrell, & you shall finde by 
the sound his wittes are emptie; he 
hath a vaporous windy opinion of some 
rare qualities in him-selfe, which 
though it be an Atome, he affects (like 
an Alchimist) to blow it to a huge 
masse. which at last either settles in a 
narrow roome, or vanisheth away into 
fumigation. in all companies he will be 
uppermost; he is some surfet of natures 
stomacke, and cannot be kept downe, 
a good Cypresse tree, fertile only of 
leaves, his conceited sea is a puddle 
which every iudicious observers / 
plummet finds shallow, and muddy. 
he traffickes for the fraught of mens 
prayses for his good worth; he is 
arrogant, because he is ignorant; he 


1 Bellasys, pp. 59-63; Adams, pp. 60-63. 
12 Bellasys, pp. 22-26; Adams, pp. 39-44; Hall (Morley), pp. 148—150. 
1% Contractions in the manuscript are consistently expanded. p is written “th.” The 


Joseph Adams, Diseases of the 
Soule (1616), pp. 60-63. 


You shall easily know a vaine-glorious 
man: his own commendation rumbles 
within him, till he hath bulked it out; 
& the aire of it is vnsavory. In the 
field, he is touching heauen with a 
launce; in the street, his eye is still 
cast ouer his shoulder. He stands vp 
so pertly, that you may know he is 
not laden with fruite. If you would 
drinke of his wisedome, knocke by a 
sober question at the barrell, and you 
shall finde by the sound, his wits are 
emptie. / The cause of vaineglory is a 
vaporous windy opinion of some rare 
quality in himselfe: which though it 
bee but an atomus, he would blow (like 
an Alchymist) to a great masse. But 
at last, it either settles in a narrow 
roome, or vanisheth into fome. / In al 
companies, like chaffe he will be vpper- 
most: hee is some surfet in natures 
stomake, & cannot be kept down. 
A goodly Cipresse tree, fertile only of 
leaves. / His conceited sea is but a 
puddle, which every iudicious ob- 
seruers plummet findes shallow, and 
muddy. That trafficking for the 
fraught of mens praises for his good 








original punctuation has been preserved. The diagonal bar (/) has been used in the Bel- 
lasys text to indicate the turning of a page; in the Adams (or later the Hall) text it indicates 
a break in the continuity. For both texts I have supplied page numbers in the margin. 
Such numbers refer to the subsequent rather than the preceding passages. 
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understands not himselfe, there is no 
matter of consequence that Policie be- 
getts, but he will be Gossip to it, and 
give it a name, and knowes the inten- 
tions of all proiects before they be full 
hatched; he hath somewhat in him 
that would be better for himselfe and 
all men, if he had the faculty of reten- 
tion; In his hall, you shall see one old 
rustie blade hung up which he swears 
killed Glendower in the hands of his 
great grand-father, he fathers upon 
himselfe some villanies, because they 
are in fashion, and soe vilifies his own 
credit, in striving to advance it, If a 
new famous Curtezan be nominated, 
he profoundly sweares that he knowes 
her, when indeed he never saw her, he 
will be ignorant of nothing though it 
be a shame to know it;"* He drinkes to 
none beneath the salt, and it is his 
Grammar rule without exception, not 
to conferre with an inferiour in pub- 
lique; his impu- / dence will over-rule 
his ignorance to talke of learned prin- 
ciples, which come from him like a 
treble part in a base voice, too big for 
it. Living in some under-staire office, 
when he would yisite the Country he 
borrowes some gallants cast suite of 
his servant, and therein (player-like) 
acts that part amongst his besotted 
neighbours, when he rides his masters 
great horse out of beeing knowen he 
vaunts of him as his owne, and brags 
how much he cost him; he is a wonder 
every where, among fooles, for his 
brauery, among wise men for his folly. 
He infinitely affects an herauld for a 
new Coate, and hires him with money 
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worth. / Prescribe him . . . That there 
is none arrogant, but the ignorant: and 
that if hee vnderstood himselfe. / 
There is no matter of consequence, 
that Policy begets, but he will be 
Gossip to, and giue it a name, and 
knowes the intention of all proiects, 
before they be full hatched. Hee hath 
somewhat in him, which would bee 
better for himselfe, and all men, if he 
could keepe it in. In his hall, you shal 
see an old rusty sword hung up, which 
he swears killed Glendower in the 
hands of his Grandsire. He fathers 
upon himselfe some villanies, because 
they are in fashion; and so vilifies his 
credit, to aduance it. If a newe famous 
Courteghian be mentioned, he deeply 
knowes her: whom indeede he neuer 
saw. He will be ignorant of nothing, 
though it be a shame to know it. / He 
drinks to none beneath the salt; and 
it is his Grammar rule without excep- 
tion, not to conferre with an inferiour 
in publike. His impudence will over- 
rule his ignorance to talke of learned 
principles; which come from him, like 
a treble part in a base voyce, too bigge 
for it. Liuing in some vnder-staire 
office, when he would visite the coun- 
trey, he borrowes some Gallants cast 
sute of his servant, and therein 
(Player-like) acts that part among his 
besotted neighbours. When he rides 
his masters great horse out of ken, hee 
vaunts of him as his owne, and brags 
how much he cost him, / He is a won- 
der euery where; among fooles, for his 
brauery, among wisemen for his folly. 
He loues an Herald for a new Coate, / 


44 Cf. Thomas Overbury, ‘A Welchman’ (1615): “He . . . prefers Owen Glendower before 
any of the nine Worthies.”” W. J. Paylor, ed., The Overburian Characters (The Percy Re- 
prints, xm, 1936), p. 18. 

% Cf. Overbury, ‘An Ignorant Glory-Hunter’: “Hee is ignorant of nothing, no not of 
things, where ignorance is the lesser shame” (ed. Paylor, p. 9). 
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to lye upon his pedegree. all nobilitie 
that is ancient is of his alliance, and 
those great men is but of the first head, 
that doth not denominate him Cosen. 
when his beames are weakest like the 
rising and setting Sun, he makes the 
longest shaddowes, whereas bright 
knowledge, like the sunne at highest 
makes none at all; though then most 
resultance of heat, and reflection of 
light. / He takes great paines to make 
himselfe derisory, yet (without ever 
suspecting it) both his loquacitie, and 
taciturnitie cryes, behold me. He dis- 
commends earned worth with a shrug, 
and lispes his enforced approbation, he 
loves humilitie in all men, but himselfe, 
as if he did wish well to all soules but 
his owne. He feeds upon others cur- 
tesie, others meat, and whether more? 
either fatts him, at his Inne he calls for 
chickens at spring, & such things as 
the season affoords not; whereat angry 
he supps according to his purses ability 
with a red herring, for enough from 
knowledge he talkes of his castle, 
(which is either built in the ayre, or 
inchanted) of his lands which are some 
few pastures in the fairy-ground, in- 
visible, nowhere. he offers to purchase 
Lordships and Mannours, but wants 
money for earnest, he makes others 
praises as introductions to his owne 
land, which must transcend; and calls 
for wine, that he may make knowen, 
his rare vessell of deale at home, not 
forgetting to tell you that / a Dutch 
merchant sent it him for some extraor- 
dinary deserving. his barrell hath a 
continuall spigot, but no tunnell, and 
like an unthrift, he spends more then 
he gets. His speech of himselfe is ever 


and hires him to lye vpon his Pedi- 
gree.'* All Nobility, that is ancient, is 
of his allyance; and the Great man is 
but of the first head, that doth not 
call him, Cousin. When his beames are 
weakest, like the rising and setting 
Sunne, hee makes the longest shad- 
owes: whereas bright knowledge, like 
the Sunne at highest, makes none at 
all; though then most resultance of 
heat, and reflection of light. He takes 
great paines to make himselfe derisory; 
yet (without suspecting it) both his 
speech and silence cries, Behold mee. 
He discommends earned worth with a 
shrugge, and lispes his enforced appro- 
bation. Hee loues humility in all men, 
but himselfe, as if hee did wish well to 
all soules but his owne. / He feeds vpon 
others curtesie, others meat: and 
(whether more?) either fats him. At his 
Inne he cals for chickens at spring, 
and such things as cannot be had; 
whereat angry, he sups according to 
his purse with a red Herring. Farre 
enough from knowledge, he talkes of 
his castle, (which is either in the aire, 
or inchanted) of his lands, which are 
some pastures in the Fairy-ground, in- 
uisible, no where. He offers to purchase 
Lordships, but wants money for ear- 
nest. He makes others praises as intro- 
ductions to his own, which must tran- 
scend; and cals for wine, that hee may 
make knowne his rare vessell of deale 
at home: not forgetting to you, that a 
Dutch Marchant sent it him, for some 
extraordinary desert. / His barrell 
hath a continual spigot, but no tun- 
nell; and like ap vnthrift, he spends 
more then he gets. His speech of him- 
selfe is euer historicall, histrionicall. 


6 Cf. Overbury, ‘A Welchman’: “Above all men he loves a Herrald, and speakes pedi- 


grees naturally” (ed. Paylor, p. 18). 
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historicall, histrionicall; to summe up He is indeed admirations creature, and 
his bill of praise, he is indeed admira- a circumstantiall Mountebanke. 

tions creature and a circumstantiall 

mountbancke. 


I have chosen to reproduce another Bellasys character as unique 
rather than typical. Whereas normally Margaret Bellasys went only to 
Adams for material and left sacrosanct the actual wording of Bishop 
Hall’s Vices (save for the instance quoted above),"” in the character of 
the Ambitious'* she systematically interlards her Adams with extracts 


of Hall: 


The ambitious climbes up high and 
perilous stairs and never cares how to 
come downe; the desire of rising hath 
swallowed up his trepidation of a fall. 
He professes a new qualitie, called the 
art of ascending, wherein he edoctri- 
nates others by patterne, & not soe 
much to aspire, as by precipitation to 
breake their neckes, His advancement 
gives him a fresh provocation, and he 
now tredes one that which erewhile he 
would have bassiated to obteine. His 
toungue is flabellum Diavoli, & flagel- 
lum iusti, bent to scourge some adulate 
others, infect all. He is buisy and ser- 
vile in his devoires to please, & all his 
officious respects revertes to himselfe. 
He hath proiected a plot to rise, and 
woe be to the freind that stands in his 
way. no stayre pleaseth him but the 
most sublime, and yet ascended to the 
top he complaines of lownesse. He is 
no sooner layd in his bed of honour, 
butt he dreames of a higer preferment, 
& would not sit on one seate long 
enough to make it warme. He is him- 
selfe ane intelligencer to certitude; yet, 
/ not without under-officers of the 


17 See above, p. 141. 

18 Pages 22-26. The lette: A in the right hand margin indicates borrowings from Adams, 
the letter H indicates those from Hal] (ed. Morley, p. 148). 

19 Adams renders this idea (p. 40): “Hee climbes falling towers, and the hope to scale 
them, swallowes all feare of toppling downe.” 


The ambitious climbs up high and 
perilous stairs, and never cares how to 
come down; the desire of rising hath 
swallowed up his fear of a fall.'* / Hee 
professeth a new quality, called the 
art of climbing, wherin he teacheth 
others by patterne, not so much to 
aspire, as to break their neckes. / His 
aduancement giues him a fresh prouo- 
cation; and he now treades on that 
with a disdainfull foote, which ere- 
while hee would have kissed to ob- 
taine. / His tongue is flabellum Diaboli, 
and flagellum iusti: bent to scourge 
some, flatter others, infect, infest all, 
He is busy and servile in his endeav- 
ours to please, and all his officious re- 
spects turn home to himself. / He hath 
projected a plot to rise, and woe be to 
the friend that stands in his way. / 
No staire pleaseth him, if there be a 
higher; and yet ascended to the top, 
he complaines of lownesse. He is not 
so soone layd in his bed of honour, but 
hee dreames of a higher preferment, 
and would not sit on a seate, long 
enough to make it warme. / Hee is 
himselfe an Intelligencer to greatnes, 
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same ranke. He is commonly narrow- 
eyed with evigilating, affable & open 
brested, like Absolon, full of insinua- 
tion soe long as he is at the staires 
foote, but when authoritie hath once 
spoken beningelie to him, with freind 
sit up higher, he lookes roughely, and 
as tonuous [sic] as Hercules; so big as 
if the river of his blood, wold not be 
banked within his veines. when his 
rural-freind comes to visite him he 
caries him up to the awfull presence; & 
now in his sight crouding neerer to the 
chaire of state, desires him to be look’t 
on desires to be spoken to by the most 
eminent, and studies how to offer an 
occasion, least he should seeme, un- 
knowen, unregarded; and if any ges- 
ture of the least grace fall happily upon 
him, he looks backe upon his freind 
least he should perfunctorily lett it 
passe, without a nota; & what he is 
defective in sence, he supplies in 
history. His disposition is shamefully 
ungratefull; for unlesse he have all he 
hath nothing. His wit so contrives the 
likelie plotts of his promotion, as if he 
would steale itt away without Gods 
knowledge, besides his will. / He hath 
desires, low deserts; Like a great winde 
he blowes away all his freinds, that 
stand in his way to his rising. Pollicy is 
his post-horse & he rides all upon the 
spur till he come to Nonesuch. His 
greatest plague is a Rivall. The in- 
digent mechanicke must be a farmer; 
the farmer after two or three deare 
yeeres aspires to a yeoman; the yeo- 
mans son must bee a gentleman; the 
gentlemans ambition flies Justice 
height. He is out of square with being 
a squire, & shoots at knighthood; once 
knighted, his dignities naught except 
with a noble title; Then he thinkes 


yet not without vnder / officers of the 
same ranke. You shall see him narrow- 
eyed with watching, affable and open- 
brested like A bsolon, full of insinuation 
so long as he is at the staire-foote; but 
when authoritie hath once spoken 
kindly to him, with Friend, sit up 
higher, he lookes rougher then Hercules ; 
so bigge, as if the riuer of his bloud 
would not bee banked within his 
veines. / When his country friend 
comes to visit him, he carries him up 
to the .. . chair of state, desires to be 
looked on, desires to be spoken to by 
the greatest, and studies how to offer 
an occasion, lest he should seem un- 
known, unregarded; and if any ges- 
ture of the least grace fall happily upon 
him, he looks back upon his friend, 
lest he should carelessly let it pass, 
without a note; and what he wanteth 
in sense he supplies in history. His dis- 
position is never but shamefully un- 
thankful, for unless he have all he hath 
nothing. / His wit so contrives the 
likely plots of his promotion, as if he 
would steal it away without God’s 
knowledge, besides His will. / He hath 
high desires, low desert. / Like a great 
winde, he blowes downe all friends 
that stand in his way to rising. Policy 
is his post-horse, and he rides all vpon 
the spurre, till he come to None-such. 
His greatest plague is a Riuall. / The 
poore labourer would be a farmer: the 
farmer after two or three deare years 
aspires to a yeoman: the yeomans 
sonne must be a Gentleman. The 
Gentlemans ambition flies Iustice- 
height.”° He is out of square with being 
a Squire, and shoots at knighthood. 
Once knighted, his dignitie is nothing, 
except worth a noble title. Then, hee 
thinkes himself, whiles a meere Baron, 


2° Cf. Overbury, ‘An Elder Brother’: “His ambition flies Justice-hight” (ed. Paylor, 
p. 17). 
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himselfe, whiles a meere Baron, a bare 
one; The world must count him a 
Count, or he is not satisfied. He is 
weary of his Earldome, if there be a 
Duke in the land. That granted he 
thinks it base to be a subiect, nothing 
can content him but a Crowne. coro- 
nated he vilifies his owne kingdome 
for narrow bounds, whiles he hath 
greater neighbours he must be Cesar’d 
to ane ecumenicall Monarchy. Lett it 
be graunted? is he yet content? No. 
then the earth is a mole-hill, too nar- 
row for / his minde, and he is angry 
for want of elbow-roome. Last to be 
king of men is idle, he must be deified; 
& now Alexander conceits his im- 
mortalitie; & caused temples and Al- 
tars to be edificated to his name, & 
yet beeing thus venerated, is not 
pleased, because he cannot commaund 
heaven & controule earth. what this 
man hath is but a grade to what he 
would have. He cannot be at rest, so 
long as he hath one, either to over- 
looke, or to equallize, or to emulate 
him. It must be a profound draught, 
whereof he will not say, that those 
few drops doe not slake butt inflame 
him, so still he thinks himself the worse 
for diminutive favours. He mounts up 
like a seal’d dove, & beeing destitute 
of eyes of discretion, he may facilely 
fall into a puddle. He is but a stone 
tossed up into the ayre by the sling of 
Fortune, to receive the greater fall. 
that for defect of other malignant en- 
gines he begetts one himselfe con- 
sternation; This man can be at once, 
a slave to commaund, ane intelligencer 
to informe, a Parasite to adulate, a / 
champion to defend, ane executioner to 
revenge any thing for ane advantage. 
Thus the largest draught of honour 
this world can give him doth not 
quench but inflames much more his 
insatiate and ambitious thirstinesse. 


a bare on: the world must count him a 
Count, or he is not satisfied. He is 
weary of his Earldome, if there be a 
Duke in the land. That granted, hee 
thinks it base to be a subiect: nothing 
now contents him but a crowne. 
Crowned, hee vilifies his owne king- 
dome for narrow bounds, whiles he 
hath greater neighbours; he must be 
Ceasar’d to an vniversall Monarch. Let 
it bee granted, is he yet content? No, 
then the earth is a molehill, too narrow 
for his mind, and hee is angry for lacke 
of Elbow-roome... Last to be king 
of men is idle, hee must Deified, and 
now Alexander conceits his immor- 
talitie, and causeth Temples and Al- 
tars to be built to his name. And yet, 
being thus adored, is not pleased, be- 
cause he cannot command heauen, and 
controll nature. / What he hath is but 
a degree to what he would have... 
neither can he be at rest so long as he 
hath one, either to overlook, or to 
match, or to emulate him. / It must 
be a large draught, whereof he will not 
say that those few drops do not slake 
but inflame him. So still he thinks 
himself the worse for small favours. / 
That he mounts up like a seeled Dove, 
and wanting eyes of discretion, he may 
easily light in a puddle. That he is but 
a stone tossed up into the aire by 
fortunes sling, to receave the greater 
fall. That for want of other malignant 
engines, he begets on himselfe destruc- 
tion. / He can be at once a slave to 
command, an intelligencer to inform, 
a parasite to soothe and flatter, a 
champion to defend, an executioner to 
revenge anything for an advantage of 
favour. / Thus the largest draught of 
honour this world can giue him, doth 
not quench, but inflame his ambitious 
thirst. 
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It stands to reason that the Bellasys characters are neither fish, nor 
fowl, nor good red herring. They can not be called a discrete group, since 
hardly a word of them, save for the inkhorn terms and occasional intro- 
ductory or transitional phrases, is unborrowed. On the other hand, they 
can scarcely be called a variant text of Adams’s characters, for they con- 
stitute only a selection from his material with the order of his ideas 
completely scrambled, and with extraneous matter from Hall added in at 
least two cases.*! They are therefore sui generis and worthy of notice for 
that reason if no other. But there is the further question of Margaret 
Bellasys’s motive in writing them: the characters could scarcely have 
been inscribed in the notebook for the author’s pleasure and that of no 
one else; such careful and generally accurate copying suggests an expec- 
tation that readers will survey the book. Two conjectures present them- 
selves: either the characters were written, as were the subsequent por- 
tions of the notebook, for the edification of friends,” in which case 
Mistress Bellasys intended to pose in the réle of an original character 
writer; or they were exercises imposed upon her by a tutor. I prefer the 
latter conjecture because of the labored formal air which invests these 
rather heavy and moralistic pieces, placed like blocks of granite at the 
very beginning of a notebook whose subsequent contents are of con- 
siderably lighter character. Certainly it is common practice—as many 
diaries will testify—for projects begun in a righteous and pompous vein 
under the supervision of authority to acquire a lighter vein once that 
authority is removed, and such may have been the history of the Bellasys 
notebook. 

LAMBERT ENNIS 

Northwestern University 


21 See above, pp. 142, 144. 

2 The presence of Nashe’s pornographic Choise of Valentines (p. 268) rules out the pos- 
sibility that these parts of the notebook were intended to be perused by parents or tutors. 

% Always excluding the possibility that the scrambling of Adams characters was per- 
formed by some other author whose work Margaret Bellasys copied. 
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RENAISSANCE COMMENTARIES ON ‘‘GENESIS” AND 
SOME ELEMENTS OF THE THEOLOGY OF 
PARADISE LOST 


HROUGHOUT his prose works Milton shows familiarity with the 

theological literature of his time. In particular, he shows, by citation 
and reference, that he used on occasion, especially in the divorce pam- 
phlets, certain commentaries on Genesis written in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He mentions by name the commentaries of four 
authors: John Calvin, Paulus Fagius, Andreus Rivetus,and David Pareus. 
Because he knew their other theological works, he may also have been 
familiar with the commentaries on Genesis of Wolfgang Musculus, Peter 
Martyr (Pietro Martiro Vermigli), and Hieronymus Zanchius. He almost 
certainly knew the commentaries on the Old Testament, including Gen- 
esis, of Hugo Grotius and John Diodati.' 

It is instructive, then, to compare certain elements of the Miltonic 
account of creation with material found in these commentaries. Though 
this study does not concern itself with parallel passages, verbal echoes, 
or, indeed, the attempt to prove specific borrowings from particular com- 
mentaries, it does seek to compare Milton’s treatment of three associated 
topics with that of the commentaries. The purpose is not to establish 
what may strictly be called indebtedness, but rather to suggest that the 
Renaissance commentaries on Genesis underlie and support the whole 
literary genre which deals with accounts of the creation. 

Too, study of the commentaries seems to throw other source studies of 
Milton into perspective by showing what in the hexaemeral material is 
relatively conventional, what was considered by educated people of the 
time as belonging in an acceptable literary account of the creation. The 
comparison of the commentary accounts with Milton’s is, then, enlight- 
ening. More especially is it so when, as this study attempts to do, the 
comparison concerns elements that are essential to the theological frame- 
work of Paradise Lost. 

Such elements are a group having to do with the time at which various 
things were created: when the world was created and whether from pre- 
existing matter or ex nihilo, when time itself first came into being, and 
when the angels were created. Moreover, with the possible exception of 
the Trinity, these topics are, as Milton handles them, furthest from the 
orthodox account of creation of all the topics of Paradise Lost, so that, 
if a reasonable case can be made that Milton found the commentary 


1 “Milton and the Renaissance Commentaries on Genesis,” MP, xxxvu, 263-278. 
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treatments of these topics useful, the utility of the commentaries in the 
study of the hexaemeral genre is certainly placed beyond question. 

Milton’s theory of creation was not the accepted one of his times. 
Though the question of whether the world was created ex nihilo or from 
pre-existing matter received considerable attention in the later Renais- 
sance and though a few of the more forward spirits denied creation 
ex nihilo, the vast majority of theologians and philosophers accepted the 
traditional Christian explanation.” 

The continuing tradition of Christian hexaemeral writing had held 
from the very earliest times that in the beginning God created out of 
nothing the heavens and the earth. This initial creation was rather 
generally held to be the rude matter out of which all things were made. 
The very earliest hexaemeral writers are filled with polemic against 
ancient philosophers who, with Plato, thought of an original formless 
chaos, subsequently ordered and organized by a Demiurge according to 
a pattern, or idea; or, with Aristotle, believed the world to be eternal; or, 
with the Stoics, held a dual origin of things, a passive matter and an 
active Jogos; or, with the Epicureans, saw the origins of all things in 
atoms.’ Thus, Tertullian, one of the first to write on hexaemeral subjects, 
fiercely attacks the heretic Hermogenes for maintaining that matter was 
not created.‘ Theophilus, somewhat later, takes issue with the Platonists 
and affirms that the Church believes that God made matter out of 
nothing. Chalcidius had already affirmed that the Jews also subscribed 
to the belief in creation ex nihilo.§ 

Apparently, then, at a very early time, possibly while Christianity was 
still within the womb of Judaism, the doctrine that the creation of 
Genesis 1:1 was a creation out of nothing became fixed and orthodox. All 
who objected, be they philosophers like Plato or heretics like the Mani- 
chaeans, were vigorously opposed. That creation ex nihilo was main- 
tained against a solid front of philosophical opinion is proof of the 
tenacity with which it was held. At any rate, a roll cali of those who up- 
held creation ex nihilo contains the names of all the venerated fathers: 
Origen, Basil, the two Gregories, Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome. Only 
the Manichaeans and similar heretics denied this doctrine.’ 


? Don Cameron Allen, ‘The Degeneration of Man and Renaissance Pessimism,’ SP, 
xxxv (1938), 210, mentions the concern over the question. John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. 
Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1898), t, 289, tells us that Thomas Hariot, Ralegh’s protégé, would 
not believe “the old stories of the creation of the World. He could not believe the old posi- 
tion; he would say ex nihilo nihil fit.” 

*H. E. Robbins, The Hexaemeral Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1912), pp. 8, 14; C. M. Walsh, The Doctrine of Creation (London: Unwin, 1910), p. 31 and 
passim. * Walsh, op. cit., p. 45. 5, Ibid., p. 34. ® Walsh, op. cit., pp. 43-95. 

7™To the Manichaeans, matter, the principle of evil in the world, was original. There 
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Except for occasional deviations, always promptly squelched, this 
belief continues right up to the time of Milton. Bede, following Ambrose 
and Augustine, set the standard for the middle ages, and he set it thor- 
oughly in the doctrine of creation ex nihilo. A typical medieval account 
is that of Peter Comestor, who mentions three theories: that the world 
was made of atoms, which he credits to the Epicureans; that there was 
originally a rude, indigested mass, called Ayle, which he credits to Plato; 
and that God in the beginning created all from nothing, the Christian 
view.® 

The universality of this doctrine does not mean, however, that none 
doubted, or minimized, the creation ex nihilo. Early in the Middle Ages, 
there was, for example, Duns Scotus Erigena, who called the creation 
not ex nihilo, but ex Deo, which seems to approach the emanationist 
view.® Likewise, the early sixteenth century had at least one theologian 
who departed from orthodoxy, Steuchius Eugubinus. He was commonly 
understood to say that the world or at least the empyrean heaven was 
uncreated.'* The fate of Eugubinus was not unlike that of Hermogenes— 
he provided a target for commentators on Genesis, Catholic and Protes- 
tant alike. Thus, Calvin writes that Genesis 1:1 proves that the world 
was made of nothing. Overthrown is the vanity of those who believe that 
the world was “‘a matter alwayes without forme,” as was ‘‘a common 
imagination in olde time among heathen men.” “But it is very absurde 
and not tollerable,”’ he continues, “for Christian men to labour in defend- 
ing this filthie errour, as Steuchius doeth.’’" Other commentators merely 
echo what Calvin says. Each devotes a section, longer or shorter, wherein 
creation ex nihilo is proved from Scripture, from the Fathers, and from 
reason against all, ancient or modern, who deny it. 

It appears then that Milton is swimming against a strong current when 
he insists on a pre-existing matter out of which God, operating through 
the Son, created the Universe. For it is clear that Milton does deny crea- 
tion ex nihilo. Before the world was made, matter existed in the form of 
Chaos. Milton is not clear whether this matter had existed from all 





is at least one interesting trace of Manichaeanism in Milton. In Christian Doctrine, ch. 
vii (Works, Columbia ed., xv, 17), Milton maintains that the original darkness which pre- 
ceded the creation of light was an entity, not a mere absence of light, as the orthodox 
understood it. This is thoroughly Manichaean. See Robbins, of. cit., p. 68. 

8 Historia Scholastica, Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxcvimt, cols, 1055-56. 

® Robbins, op. cit., p. 74; Walsh, op. cit., p. 96. 

10 T have not been able to see Eugubinus’ Jn Cosmopoeia to ascertain for myself whether 
commentators do him justice. It is hard to believe that he could have been almost uni- 
versally charged with an opinion which he did not hold. 

0 A Commentarie of John Caluine vpon . . . Genesis; tr. Thomas Tymme (London, 1578), 
p. 26. 
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eternity, nor whether it was God or not-God. He nowhere explicitly 
states that it had a beginning, and he, like Duns Scotus Erigena, defi- 
nitely says that it was ex Deo, whatever that may mean. The principal 
statement of his belief is in chapter seven of the first book of Christian 
Doctrine. Briefly summarized, without the scriptural quotations with 
which Milton documents it, the account is thus: 


Most of the moderns contend that the original matter of the universe was formed 
from nothing (ex nihilo emerisse omnia), “‘a basis as unsubstantiai as that of their 
own theory.”’ None of the words used to describe the action of God can be trans- 
lated “‘create out of nothing.’’ The world was framed out of matter of some kind 
or other. ‘“That matter must either have always existed independently of God, or 
have originated from God at some particular point of time.’’ It is inconceivable 
that it existed of itself. Therefore it must have existed “from God (ex Deo).’’ For 
what difference does it make whether God produced it out of nothing, or out of 
himself (ex se)? Original matter was a substance ‘“‘confused and formless, being 


\ afterward adorned and digested into order by the hand of God.” 


This passage is the theological basis and justification for the description 
of the creation in Paradise Lost. Aside from adorning this theory with 
appropriate poetical form and aside from occasional deviations in the 
direction of greater agreement with conventional hexaemeral writings 
like La Sepmaine, Paradise Lost seems to underline three points: the 
nature of Chaos, the emanationist origin of matter, and the role of the 

Word in digesting this chaos into order. The nature of Chaos is dealt 
with particularly in Book m, 890-1055, and Book vir, 210-216. Chaos is 
Of neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, 
But all these in thir pregnant causes mixt 
Confus’dly, and which thus must ever fight. . . .¥ 


Fundamentally, this description of original matter does not differ 
much from the orthodox account found in the commentaries. There we 
find, in very prosaic language to be sure, all the elements of Milton’s 
description, and, indeed, references to many of the classic poets often 
offered as sources for Milton’s description. The commentaries almost 
always mention, and many of them strongly support, the belief that the 
“heavens and earth”’ of Genesis 1:1 was the Chaos of the pagan poets. 
Often Ovid and Lucretius are quoted. The phrase “rudis indigestaque 
moles” of Metamorphoses 1, 7 is nearly always worked into the account. 


12 Christian Doctrine, 1, vii; Works (Columbia Edition), xv, 17-23. I quote, throughout 
this article, the Latin works of Milton in the English of the Columbia Edition. I have com- 
pared the Latin in every instance, and when it seems desirable to quote the Latin, I have 
done so. 

3 Paradise Lost, 11, 912-914. 
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For instance, Peter Martyr says that “heavens and earth” is the name 
of the whole of the mass which later became the universe: 


tota haec moles coeli & terrae nomenclatura, qua veniunt & reliqua tria elementa, 
ignis, aer, aqua... . Fuit haec moles \ov, materia adhuc rudis, quae cum ad 
superiora pertinebat, tum ad inferiora, ac forte ita, vt situm superiorem nobilior 
habuerit, inferior ignobiliori sit attributus.™ 


Undoubtedly this is the conception of orginal matter which underlies the 
Lucretian description of Chaos in Book 11, where 
hot, cold, moist, and dry, four Champioms fierce, 


Strive here for the Maistrie, and to Battel bring 
Thir embryon Atoms... .§ 


So much for original matter. Milton does not differ materially from 
the commentaries in his conception of its nature. The chief difference is 
that, where the commentaries regard this original matter as created 
ex nihilo, Milton will not allow an ex nihilo creation and insists that this 
matter was not created but existed before creation. Thus, what the com- 
mentaries regard as the product of the first creation (“In the beginning 
God created the heavens and earth’’), Milton regards as the material. 
For it is clear that Milton’s Chaos was before creation. It apparently was 
before any of the events of Paradise Lost. Hell was made out of Chaos. 
The rebel angels were hurled through Chaos. Night is the “eldest of 
things.”” The Anarch of Chaos is described as ‘‘old,’”’ a clear evidence 
that Milton is thinking of Chaos as aboriginal, antecedent to all creation. 
True, the account of creation in Book vii appears to waver somewhat. 
For, though it is true that Chaos is in existence when the Son goes forth 
to create, that a portion of Chaos is measured off by the golden com- 
passes, one is puzzled by the following lines: 


Thus God the Heav’n created, thus the Earth, 
Matter unform’d and void.'* 


However, when one realizes that “‘create” does not mean for Milton 
“make out of nothing,”’ much of the difficulty and apparent inconsistency 
is removed. But why does he say that the action he has just been de- 
scribing results in ‘matter unform’d and void”? Surely that existed be- 
fore as Chaos. The only acceptable explanation is that here, as elsewhere 
in the account of creation in Book vit, Milton is closely following Genesis. 


4 Petrus Martirus Vermilus, Jn Primum Mosis, qui Vulgo Genesis Dicitur, Commentarii 
Doctissimi . . . (Zurich, 1579), p. 2a. I quote Martyr only because of the adaptability of 
his statement to quotation. 

1 Paradise Lost, 11, 898-900. Cp. the Morning Hymn, v, 180-184, where Milton speaks 
of “tye E*ements, the eldest birth/ Of Natures Womb.” 

6 Tbid., v1, 232-233. 
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‘ 


With this possible exception, then, we find that there is a complete 
disagreement between Milton and the commentaries on the question of 
whether Chaos was created in the beginning or existed before creation. 
To say that there is complete disagreement does not, however, mean 
that the commentaries give no space to Milton’s views. Many of the 
commentaries have lengthy refutations of those philosophers who be- 
lieved in eternal or pre-existing matter. And to refute, the commentators 
have to quote, to summarize opinions, and, in general, to call attention 
to theories somewhat similar to Milton’s. Pareus, for instance, on the 
question ‘vtrum ex re preexistente tanquam ex materia vel seminario: 
an ex nihilo, & quali actionis genere Deus produxerit coelum & terram?”’ 
lists all the ancient authorities who believed in an infinite, uncreated, 
or eternal world: Anaximander, Anaximenes, Democritus, Epicurus, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle.'? Most likely Pareus was 
following some such account as that in Diogenes Laertius. Of course, no 
one would insist that Milton was ignorant of Diogenes or of other ac- 
counts of ancient philosophers until Pareus called his attention to them. 
It is true, however, that such calling of attention helped fix the accounts 
in Milton’s mind, helped keep him reminded that he could get authority 
for his belief that matter was not created ex nihilo. 

Another sample of the utility of the commentaries approaches a verbal 
echo. One of Milton’s arguments against ex nihilo is linguistic: 


... it is certain that neither the Hebrew verb &73, nor the Greek xrifeyv, nor the 
Latin creare, can signify to create out of nothing." 


Here, Milton clearly had in memory and probably at hand the work of 
the commentators. Fagius, whose special field is the literal interpretation 
of the Hebrew text, tells us that the verb bara has two meanings, “aliquid 
ex nihilo creare,” and 

ubi non ex puro nihilo, sed ex praejacente materia, novum aliquid, eximium, 
egregium, praeclarum, magnificum, singulari Deo virtute & potentia factum, in 
lucem profertur. 


He continues to explain that in Genesis 1:1 it has the first meaning; 
elsewhere in the acount of the creation it has the second.’® This is a bit 
flimsy. As keen as Milton was, he must have wondered how a verb 
which, as Fagius admits, almost uniformly means “‘to perfect something 
out of pre-existing material,” in only one place means “‘to create out of 


17 In Genesin Mosis Commentarius in Operum Theologicorum (Venice, 1628), p. 27 [num- 
bered 25 by mistake]. 

18 Christian Doctrine, 1, vii (Works, xv, 17). 

19 Expositio Quatuor Primorum Capitum Geneseos, in Criticit Sacri [ed. John Pearson] 
2nd ed. (Frankfort, 1646), col. 5. 
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nothing.” If Milton did not make this observation for himself, one of the 
commentators would have supplied it, in almost the words which Milton 
uses. Rivetus admits that the verbs cannot be used to mean “to create 
out of nothing”’: 


Si tamen vocem spectemus per se, neque &'2 bara, Ebraeum, neque xrifew 
Graecum, neque creare Latinum ad propriam illam significationem producendi ex 
nihilo aliquid, restringere potest.?° 


These two commentaries, both of which Milton used in the preparation 
of Tetrachordon, afford ample hints for one of Milton’s lines of argument 
against the accepted theory of creation ex nihilo. 

About the origin of the original matter out of which the world was 
made Milton is rather vague. In Christian Doctrine he solves the problem 
by saying that “God did not produce everything out of nothing, but of 
himself (ex se).”” The expressions ex Deo and ex se occur constantly. In 
Paradise Lost the explanation is concentrated in six very enigmatic 


lines: Boundless the Deep, because I am who fill 


Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. 

Though I uncircumscrib’d my self retire, 
And put not forth my goodness, which is free 
To act or not, Necessitie and Chance 
Approach not mee, and what I will is Fate.” 


Professor Saurat sees in this passage a clear evidence that Milton be- 
lieved in emanationism, the theory that matter is an emanation of God 
rather than a creation.” This emanationism he thinks is based on the 
Kaballah doctrine of retraction, and it leads, of course, to a marked 
pantheism. Professor George C. Taylor denies that Milton is to be 
understood so. His argument is that Saurat can be right only if “‘retire’”’ 
means “contract” or “‘retract.” He then quotes a passage from DuBartas 
emphasizing that before Time, Matter, Form, and Place, God was all 
and all was God, and that He had the attributes of immutability, im- 
mortality, and infinity. Milton’s lines are then but a poetic statement of 
a rather commonplace topic of the hexaemera.” It is not the purpose of 
this paper to attempt an adjudication. 


% Exercitationes in Genesin, in Opera Theologica (Rotterdam, 1651), Exercitatio 1, p. 8. 
The first edition of the Exercitationes was in 1633. Rivetus adduces numerous examples 
from the classics of the use of the Greek and Latin verbs to mean “perfect from pre-existing 
material.” From the Scriptures he cites uses of the Hebrew verb in the same meaning. 

% Paradise Lost, v1, 168-173. 

® Milton, Man and Thinker (New York: Dial, 1925), pp. 287-288. Tillyard, Milton 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1934), p. 274, accepts Saurat’s explanation. 

* Milton’s Use of DuBartas (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934), 
pp. 29-41. 
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If Professor Taylor is right, then Milton is merely restating a common- 
place, for the poetry of which DuBartas is a satisfactory source and for 
the theology of which no source is needed. If, however, Professor Saurat 
is right, and the passage is evidence of emanationism, then we find hints 
of precisely this theory in the commentaries. Pareus provides the clearest 
text. After his catalogue of philosophers who did not believe in creation 
ex nihilo, he discusses the Stoic position: 

Stoici denique verentes vel mundum, vel materiam facere Deo coeternam, Deum 
ex se ipso res produxisse absurdiore errore somniabant. 


One notes the formulation: ex se, precisely the words Milton uses. And 
Pareus goes further He adds Tertullian’s refutation of Hermogenes: 
the material from which God created was either itself created or un- 
created If it was created, then God must have created it. If it was not 
created, then it was God.* To Pareus, as to Tertullian, this a reductio ad 
absurdum. If we may believe Saurat, however, it was to Milton a logical 
line of reasoning. As a matter of fact, Milton could then have accepted 
both propositions, the first, with his particular meaning of create as 
merely an alternative statement of the second. 

Milton’s theory of creation from pre-existing matter leads him into 
several important corollaries which differ from commonly held doctrines. 
The first of these concerns time. When did time begin? Was the world 
created in time? or before time? The earlier hexaemeral writers had 
wrestled with the question of time in meeting the objection, sometimes 
advanced by pagans, ‘‘Why did God create the world so late?’’> Many 
explanations were offered, almost as many as there were explainers. 
Origen, for instance, complicated matters by advancing the theory that 
God had created other worlds before this one and would create still others 
after this. This proved embarrassing to apologists and had to be 
abandoned. Later, Basil advanced the notion that there was before 
creation an “elder state,” which was, however, extra-temporal.?’ Matter, 
says Basil, had a beginning in four ways, one of which was as the first 
moment of time. The beginning of matter—the first creation of Genesis 
1:1—was also the beginning of time. The beginning was not a point in 
time, nor was it time, but the point at which time began. All prior exist- 
ence was in eternity.** Augustine clarified this doctrine and applied it 
directly to the pagan objection. He distinguishes between time and 
eternity: since there was no time before God created, no matter how 


4 Op. cit., p. 27. The italics in the first passage are mine. 
% Cp. Paradise Lost, v11, 90-93. 

26 Walsh, op. cit., p. 60. 

2? Robbins, op. cit., p. 44. 

8 Jbid., pp. 47-48. 
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early he created, eternity, an infinitude of time, had preceded creation.”® 
Though much later in achieving its final form, the doctrine that time 

began with the creation of the world became, like creation ex nihilo, an 
orthodox tenet. The common conception, shared by the commentators 
and the hexaemeral poets of the Renaissance, is well summarized by 
DuBartas: 

Th’ immutable divine Decree, which shall 

Cause the World’s End, caus’d his originall: 

Neither in Time, nor yet before the same, 

But in the instant when Time first became. 

I meane a Time confused: for the course 

Of Yeares, of Months, of Weeks, of dayes, of howrs, 

Of Ages, Times, and Seasons, is confin’d 

By the ordered Dance unto the Stars assign’d.*° 


Among the commentators nearly all agree with this statement. Pareus, 
one of Milton’s favorite commentators, tells us that time began with the 
world and the world with time.* 

Milton markedly disagrees with this doctrine. His scheme for Paradise 
Lost calls for the utilization of the “elder state” of which Basil speaks. In 
this state take place Satan’s defection, the war in heaven, the expulsion 
of the angels, and, presumably, the events in Hell leading up to Satan’s 
plot for tempting mankind. And this “elder state”’ is not extra-temporal, 
but has a distinct time, to which Milton repeatedly refers. The theological 
basis for having time before the creation of the world is provided, again, 
in Christian Doctrine: 

Certainly there is no sufficient foundation for the common opinion, that motion 
and time (which is the measure of motion) could not, according to the ratio of 
priority and subsequence, have existed before this world was made; since Aris- 
totle, who teaches that no ideas of motion and time can be formed except in 
reference to this world, nevertheless pronounces the world itself to be eternal.* 


There was, then, time before the creation of the world, just as there 
was matter. This doctrine Milton finds of great utility in Paradise Lost. 
Indeed, it is hard to imagine how he could have handled the events in 
heaven without reference to time. Though he wavers a bit in Raphael’s 
explanation that he is “lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms,” Milton 
clearly intends his celestial time to be taken literally. Raphael is careful 
to explain that there is time even in eternity: 


2° Robbins, op. cit., p. 66; Walsh, op. cit., p. 61. 

3° DuBartas His Diuine Weekes and Werkes; tr. Joshua Sylvester (London, 1633), First 
Day of the First Week, p. 1. 

3 Op. cit., p. 24. 

® Christian Doctrine, 1, vii (Works, xv, 35). 
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As yet this world was not, and Chaos wilde 

Reignd where these Heav’ns now rowl, where Earth now rests 
Upon her Center pois’d, when on a day 

(For time, though in Eternitie, appli’d 

To motion, measures all things durable 

By present, past, and future) on such a day 

As Heav’ns great Year brings forth... .* 


A mechanism is even invented to aid in the telling of time in heaven: 


There is a Cave 
Within the Mount of God, fast by His Throne, 
Where light and darkness in perpetual round 
Lodge and dislodge by turns, which makes through Heav’n 
Grateful vicissitude, like Day and Night.¥ 


Throughout the scenes in heaven, in fact, the sense of time is ever present. 
The begetting of the Son is announced on a day; Satan and his followers 
plot rebellion at night; the battle rages three days. Some of this is, no 
doubt, the necessary materialization of spiritual things for poetic treat- 
ment, but Milton was careful to document it in Christian Doctrine by a 
theory which makes it possible for us to take his description of celestial 
time literally. 

The commentaries furnish a good background for this theory of time 
before creation. Two, especially, are worthy of quotation. Pareus, as we 
have seen, sticks pretty close to the accepted belief. It is simplest, he 
comments to understand “‘in the beginning.” 
de principio temporis, & quidem cum latitudine aliqua, hoc est, non solum, de 
primo temporis puncto, in quo Deus res creare coepit, & ante quod nec tempus, 
nec motus, nec mobile vilum fuit; sed solus Deus in aeternitate existens: sed 
etiam, de puncti illius fluxu per primos sex dies. 


Then, a little later, he comes across an obstacle: if motion, the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, is necessary to time, how was there time on the 
first day, since the heavenly bodies were not created until the fourth day? 
We have noted that DuBartas called the first time ‘“‘a Time confus’d.” 
Pareus pushes this further by admitting that there can be duration with- 
out the movement of the heavens: “‘Potuit enim esse duratio seu fluxus 
momenti absque motu coelorum seu motus mensura.’* Thus Pareus 
hints at Milton’s time “which measures all things durable.” 

But Zanchius on the same difficulty is much more enlightening. He 
notes, as Pareus, that Moses teaches that time was before the heavens 


% Paradise Lost, v, 577-583. 
4 [bid., v1, 4-8. There is not, of course, any time in Chaos: 11, 891-894. 
% Op. cr , p. 24. 
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were created. Then, on the basis of the Aristotelean definition of time 
as the measure of motion, he advances the theory that time can also be 
the measure of duration: 


Fuit igitur Tempus ante motum vel coeli, vel lucis primae, quae ex nubecula 
fuit in corpus solare postmodum conversa. Adhaec, licet Tempus iam non sit 
sine motu... ut vere dicitur Aristoteles, neque motum sine tempore, neque 
tempus sine motu. Vt enim aeterna suam habet durationem sine motu continuam, 
& sempiternam qua modo mensurentur a Deo ipso: sic etiam suam potuerunt 
habere temporaria, finitam, qua sine motu itidem mensurarentur. Horum autem 
duratio proprie tempus est. Tempus igitur mensura esse potuit sine motu. 


Zanchius, then, has virtually pushed time back to measure a duration 
which existed before the movement of the heavens, before even creation. 
He proceeds to note, as Milton had, that Aristotle’s definition is to be 
understood in the light of his belief in an eternal world: 


Sed ad extremum addamus nos rationem, cur Aristoteles Tempus sic definierit, 
ea est, quia sensit modum esse aeternam, mundumque, & quae in eo sunt, sine 
motu esse non potuisse.*® 


In view of these passages it is not too much to say that, though Milton 
did not follow the commentaries, he did fir.’ the admissions which they 
make of service in constructing his own theory of time. 

Having moved matter and time backward in the scheme of creation, 


\ 


. 


Milton also placed the creation of the angels at an earlier date than that N 


conventionally assigned to it. The question of when the angels were 
created was a commonplace one in the hexaemeral literature,*” introduced 
according to Robbins, by Severianus and Theodoret.** There was not the 
early unanimity of opinion about the time of the creation of the angels 
that there was about the creation of matter ex nihilo. Thus, Basil and 
several of the early fathers who believed in an extra-temporal “elder 
state” thought that the angels were created in this state and thus before 
the world.** However, here as elsewhere, the authority of Augustine was 
powerful in fixing what became the generally accepted belief: that the 
“heavens” of Genesis 1:1 was another name for the angels, or at least 
included them. Pareus notes Augustine’s opinion with deference: 


Per Coelum alii intelligunt angelos, quos volunt principio, hoc est, ante omni 
[omnes?] creatos, vt alicubi Augustinus. . . .*° 


Rivetus notes that the fourth Lateran Council (1215) decided that at the 


%® De Operibus Dei in Operum Theologicorum (Geneva, 1613), tom. 3, col. 268-269. 
* Taylor, op. cit., p. 17. 

8 Op. cit., p. 61. 

* Tbid., p. 62. 

“ Op. cit., p. 33, 
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beginning of time God created at the same time both corporal and spirit- 
ual things.t Some understood the creation of light as meaning the 
creation of the Angels.@ 

Milton’s answer to the question of when the angels were created is 
contained in a rather long paragraph in Christian Doctrine: 


It is generally supposed that the angels were created at the same time with the 
visible universe, and that they are to be considered as comprehended under the 
general name of “heavens.” That the angels were created at some particular 
period, we have the testimony of Num. xvi. 22 and xxvii. 16. “God of the 
Spirits. ...’’ But that they were created on the first, or on any one of the six 
days, seems to be asserted (like most received opinions) with more confidence 
than reason, chiefly on the authority of the repetition in Gen. ii. I. “thus the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them,” unless we are to 
suppose that more was meant to be implied in the concluding summary than in 
the previous narration itself, and that the angels are to be considered as the host 
who inhabit the visible heavens. For when it is said Job xxxviii. 7. that they 
shouted with joy before God at the creation, it proves rather that they were then 
already in existence, than that they were then first created. Many at least of the 
Greek, and some of the Latin Fathers, are of the opinion that angels, as being 
spirits, must have existed long before the material world; and it seems even 
probable, that the apostasy which caused the expulsion of so many thousands 
from heaven, took place before the foundations of this world were laid.* 


Now this is not quite so unorthodox as it sounds. Milton is quite just 
in saying that the general opinion held the angels to have been created 
at the same time as the world, and the texts which he cites are proof of 
his familiarity with contemporary theological literature on the subject.“ 
But the commentaries do not offer the preferred belief as the exclusive 
one. Indeed, the question of the time of the creation of the angels was, 
even in popular accounts, often left open. DuBartas, who may be taken 
as the norm of popular hexaemeral writing, offers alternative explana- 
tions: 

Whether, This-Day [the first], God made you, Angels 
Under the name of Heav’n, or of Light: (bright, 
Whether you were, often, in th’instant born 

With those bright spangles that the heav’ns adorn: 
Or, whether you derive your high Descent 

Long time before the World and Firmament.* 


“| Op. cit., p. 48. 

 Pareus mentions this as one possibility, op. cit. p. 33. Musculus cites Augustine as sup- 
porting the identification of light with the angels, Jn Mosis Genesim (Basel, 1554), p. 9. 

“8 Christian Doctrine, 1, vii; Works, xv, 33-35. 

“ For instance, Rivetus, op. cit., pp. 47-49, cites these texts in his extended discussion. 

* Op. cit., p. 6. 
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It is entirely possible to argue, as does Taylor, that DuBartas furnishes 
an adequate source for Milton.“ A little less likely, but not to be com-» 
pletely dismissed, is Greenlaw’s belief that Spenser’s is the dominating 
influence.” Either DuBartas or Spenser explain Milton’s practice in 
Paradise Lost, but there is something more to his statement in Christian 
Doctrine. Here he buttresses his contention for an earlier creation by the 
authority of ‘many at least of the Greek, and some of the Latin Fathers.” 
Granted that the primary stimulus toward the acceptance of an earlier 
creation for the angels may have come from DuBartas or Spenser, Milton 
evidentally made himself sure of his ground by further study. Most 
probably he consulted the commentaries. In them are the names of those 
Greek and Latin Fathers he alludes to. Pareus, for instance, says that it 
does not seem credible that the angels were created before the first day, 
notwithstanding that many of the ancients believed they were. The 
“ancients” whom he names are Hilarius, Isadore, Gregory Nazianzan, 
and Theodoret—two Latin and two Greek Fathers.** Zanchius gives a 
longer list of authorities and notes that they cite the text from Job: 


Nonulli, & ij quidem non vulgares Doctores iudicarunt, & sibi e scripturis col- 
legisse visi sunt, creatos fuisse [angelos] ante Mundum hunc visibilem: atqui ij 
fuerunt fere Graeci interpretes Chrysostomus, Nazianzenus, Seuerianus, Basilius, 
Damascenus, quos etiam secutus est Hieronymus in Epistolam ad Titum, & 
Eucherius; & plerique omnes, citantes locum ex Iobo, Vbi eras, cum fundarem 
terram, & me laudarent astra matutina? Et iubilarent omnes filij Dei, i. Angeli? 


From these texts it is not necessary to assume that Milton received 
his first impetus toward a belief in the earlier creation of the angels. 
That may well have come from Spenser or DuBartas—or, for that mat- 
ter, from the dramatic requirements of his epic. Nor is it necessary to 
suppose that the commentaries were Milton’s only link with patristic 
literature. Yet the patness of the formula “Many at least of the Greek, 
and some of the Latin Fathers” strongly suggests that he relied on the 
commentaries for instant information to support his opinion. 


46 Op. cit., p. 33. 

47 “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” SP, xvi (1920), 337. 

8 Op. cit., p. 35. 

* Op. cit., col. 70.—Rivetus, op. cit., Exercitatio xi, p. 48, has about the same list, adding 
Origen. He also (p. 49) notes the objection based on the text from Job, which, however, 
he finds clearly supporting the belief in an angelic creation at the same time as that of 
the world: “Unde id tantum squitur initio creationis coeli & terrae, stellos & Angeli 
laudasse, quia tum etiam stellae & Angeli fuerunt a Deo creati.”” Musculus, of. cit., p. 16, 
merely notes that some Rabbinical commentators believe that the rebel angels fell on the 
second day and hell was created at that time, but he does not say when the angels were 
created. 
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In fact, this conclusion seems to be indicated by the comparison of 
Milton’s treatment of three elements important to the theological frame- 
work of Paradise Lost with the material in the commentaries. It is not 
the contention of this study that Milton relied chiefly on the commen- 
taries as source material, nor that to them should be assigned the place 
generally granted to such poets as Spenser, DuBartas, and Lucretius. 
Milton’s mind is too embracing to admit the dominance of any one 
“influence.” That Paradise Lost owes much to many sources is not denied. 
What, then, is more natural than that, if not in the construction of the 
theological framework, at least in the apologetic which Milton provides 
for it in the Christian Doctrine, are clear evidences of the utility of those 
treasure houses of hexaemeral information, the Renaissance commen- 
taries on Genesis? 

ARNOLD WILLIAMS 


Michigan State College 











x 
AN EARLY MODEL FOR SMART’S A SONG TO DAVID 


URING a recent exchange of notes regarding our separate studies of 

Christopher Smart, Professor E. G. Ainsworth, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, has called my attention in a query to an unsigned poem 
entitled “The Benedicite Paraphrased,”’ which appeared in Dodsley’s 
The Museum, or Literary and Historical Register on December 6, 1746 
(ii, 182). A detailed study of the poem has convinced me that it is Smart’s 
work. If this attribution be accepted, the poem is of the first importance, 
for it must alter rather completely our view of Smart’s career. 

Before examining the poem itself, a few facts concerning Smart’s rela- 
tions with Dodsley’s short-lived publication are pertinent. On September 
13, 1746, the Museum published (i, 496-498) ‘‘Warlike Music and Church 
Music: the last two stanzas from Mr. Smart’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day.’ The young author was at the time still at Cambridge, and so far 
as I can discover this was the first notice of his work to appear in any 
of the magazines. Smart was apparently encouraged by it to submit other 
work to Dodsley, and on September 27 two other contributions appeared 
in the Museum. The first is ““On seeing Miss H—— P t, in an Apothe- 
cary’s Shop” (ii, 20). This is unsigned, as it was when Smart reprinted it 
in The Midwife (ii, 34) five years later. Incidentally, it is the first in print 
of the poems relating to Harriet Pratt, “to whom our author was long 
and unsuccessfully attached.’” On the following page, Dodsley printed 
“Six lines extempore from Hudibras (in Latin) by a gentleman of Cam- 
bridge.’ Finally, on Sept. 12, 1747, Dodsley printed a pair of lyrics, 
“The Talkative Fair” and “‘The Silent Fair” (Museum, iii, 493) which 
in several reprintings later became fairly well known. Shortly afterwards, 
the Museum ceased publication. 

It should be noted that, except for the reprint of the two stanzas from 
the Ode, none of these contributions is signed. Nearly all the verse in the 
Museum is printed anonymously. Furthermore, the variety of Smart’s 
known work here suggests that in his first adventure into the magazines 
he was trying poems of different kinds to see what would sell. It is also 





1 The Ode, Smart’s first published poem in English, was appended to the second edition 
of Carmen Cl. Alexandri Pope in S. Caeciliam, 1746. 

2 Christopher Hunter, The Collected Poems of Christopher Smart, Reading, 1791. (Intro- 
duction.) 

3 Reprinted in The Midwife, ii, 35 (April, 1751). Two longer fragments are in The Student 
(i, 380 and ii, 39). There is a MS. “part of the First Canto of Hudibras, translated into Latin 
doggerel by a freshman of Pembroke, Christopher Smart” in the Library of Pembroke 
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perhaps significant that, although Smart submitted work rather fre- 
quently during the autumn of 1746, the “Benedicite Paraphrased”’ is 
followed by a silence of over nine months before his next and final con- 
tribution was printed. 

With these suggestions in mind, we can turn to the poem itself. Because 
it deserves to be examined in some detail, and no excerpt can do it 
justice, I shall quote it in full before discussing it. 


The Benedicite Paraphrased. 
I 


Ye works of God, on him alone, 

In Earth his Footstool, Heaven his Throne, 
Be all your Praise bestow’d; 

Whose Hand the beauteous Fabrick made, 

Whose Eye the finish’d Work survey’d, 
And saw that All was Good. 


II 


Ye Angels, that with loud Acclaim 

Admiring view’d the new-born Frame, 
And hail’d th’ eternal King; 

Again proclaim your Maker’s Praise, 

Again your thankful Voices raise, 
And touch the tuneful String. 


III 


Praise him, ye bless’d Aetherial Plains, 
Where, in full Majesty, he deigns 
To fix his awful Throne. 
Ye Waters, that above him roll, 
From Orb to Orb, from Pole to Pole, 
Oh!—make his Praises known! 


IV 


Ye Thrones, Dominions, Virtues, Pow’rs, 

Join ye your joyful Songs with ours, 
With us your Voices raise; 

From Age to Age extend the Lay, 

To Heav’n’s eternal Monarch pay 
Hymns of eternal Praise, 





V 


Celestial Orb!—whose pow’rful Ray 
Opes the glad eyelids of the Day, 
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Whose Influence all Things own; 
Praise him, whose Courts effulgent shine 
With Light, as far excelling thine, 

As thine the paler Moon. 


VI 
Ye glitt’ring Planets of the Sky, 
Whose Lamps the absent Sun supply, 
With him the Song pursue; 
And let himself submissive own, 


He borrows from a brighter Sun, 
The Light he lends to you. 


VII 
Ye Show’rs, and Dews, whose Moisture shed, 
Calls into Life the op’ning Seed, 
To him your Praises yield; 
Whose influence wakes the genial Birth, 
Drops Fatness on the pregnant Earth, 
And crowns the laughing Field. 


VIII 


Ye winds, that oft’ tempestuous sweep 
The ruffled Surface of the Deep, 
With us confess your God: 
See, through the Heav’ns, the King of Kings, 
Up-borne on your expanded Wings, 
Comes flying all abroad. 


IX 


Ye Floods of Fire, where-e’er ye flow, 

With just Submission humbly bow 
To his superior Pow’r; 

Who stops the Tempest on its Way 

Or bids the flaming Deluge stray, 
And gives it strength to rear. 


D, 4 


Ye Summer’s Heat, and Winter’s Cold, 
By Turns in long Succession roll’d, 

The drooping World to chear; 
Praise him, who gave the Sun and Moon, 
To lead the various Seasons on, 

And guide the circling Year. 
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XI 


Ye Frosts, that bind the wat’ry Plain, 

Ye silent Show’rs of fleecy Rain, 
Pursue the heav’nly Theme; 

Praise him who sheds the driving Snow, 

Forbids the harden’d Waves to flow, 
And stops the rapid Stream 


XII 


Ye Days and Nights, that swiftly born, 
From Morn to Eve, from Eve to Morn, 
Alternate glide away; 
Praise him, whose never-varying Light, 
Absent, adds Horror to the Night, 
But present gives the Day. 


XIII 


Light,—from whose Ray all Beauty springs, 
Darkness,— whose wide-expanded Wings 
Involve the dusky Globe; 
Praise him, who, when the Heav’ns he spread, 
Darkness his thick Pavillion made, 
And Light his regal Robe. 


XIV 


Praise him, ye Light’nings, as ye fly, 
Wing’d with his Vengeance through the Sky, 
And red with Wrath divine; 
Praise him, ye Clouds, that wand’ring stray, 
Or fix’d by him in close Array, 
Surround his awful Shrine. 


XV 


Exalt, O Earth! thy heav’nly King, 

Who bids the Plants, that form the Spring, 
With annual Verdure bloom; 

Whose frequent Drops of kindly Rain, 

; Prolifick swell the rip’ning Grain, 

And bless thy fertile Womb. 


XVI 


Ye Mountains, that ambitious rise, 

And heave your Summits to the Skies, 
Revere his awful Nod; 

Think how ye once affrighted fled, 

When Jordan sought his Fountain-Head 
And own’d th’ approaching God, 
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XVII 


Ye Trees, that fill the rural Scene, 

Ye Flowers, that o’er th’ enamel’d Green 
In native Beauty reign, 

O! praise the Ruler of the Skies, 

Whose Hand the genial Sap supplies, 
And clothes the smiling Plain. 


XVIII 


Ye secret Springs, ye gentle Rills, 

That murm’ring rise among the Hills, 
Or fill the humble Vale; 

Praise him, at whose Almighty Nod 

The rugged Rock dissolving flow’d 
And form’d a springing Well. 


XIX 


Praise him, ye Floods; and Seas profound, 

Whose Waves the spacious Earth surround, 
And roll from Shore to Shore; 

Aw’d by his Voice, ye Seas, subside, 

Ye Floods, within your Channels glide, 
And tremble and adore. 


XX 


Ye Whales, that stir the boiling Deep, 
Or in its dark Recesses sleep, 
Remote from human Eye; 
Praise him, by whom ye all are fed, 
Praise him, without whose heavenly Aid 
Ye languish, faint, and die. 


XXI 


Ye Birds, exalt your Maker’s Name, 

Begin, and with th’ important Theme 
Your artless Lays improve; 

Wake with your Songs, the rising Day, 

Let Musick sound on ev’ry Spray, 
And fill the vocal Grove. 


XXII 


Praise him, ye Beasts, that Nightly roam 
Amid the solitary Gloom, 
Th’ expected Prey to seize; 
Ye Slaves of the laborious Plough, 
Your stubborn Necks submissive bow, 
and bend your weary’d Knees. 
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XXII 
Ye Sons of Men, his Praise display, 
Who stampt his Image on your Clay, 
And gave it Pow’r to move; 
Ye, that in Judah’s Confines dwell, 
From Age to Age successive tell 
The Wonders of his Love. 


XXIV 


Let Levi’s Tribe the Lay prolong, 
’Till Angels listen to the Song, 
And bend attentive down; 
Let Wonder seize the heav’nly Train, 
Pleas’d, while they hear a mortal Strain, 
So sweet, so like their own. 


ie eee XXV 
And you, your thankful Voices join, 
That oft at Salem’s sacred Shrine 
Before his Altars kneel; 
Where thron’d in Majesty he dwells, 


And from the mystick Cloud reveals 
The Dictates of his Will. 


XXVI 
Ye Spirits of the Just and Good, 
That, eager for the blest Abode, 
To heav’nly Mansions soar; 
O! let your Songs his Praise display, 
Till Heav’n itself shall melt away, 
And Time shall be no more. 


ae XXVII 
Praise him, ye meek and humble Train, 
Ye Saints, whom his Decrees ordain 
The boundless Bliss to share; 
O! Praise him, till ye take your Way 
To Regions of eternal Day, 
And reign forever there. 


re Pe 


XXVIII 


Let us, who now impassive stand, 

Aw’d by the Tyrant’s stern Command, 
Amid the fiery Blaze; 

While thus we triumph in the Flame, 
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Rise, and our Maker’s Love proclaim, 
In Hymns of endless Praise. 


The similarities between this poem and Smart’s mature work are ob- 
vious from even a cursory reading, and a detailed examination serves to 
confirm one’s first impression. The stanza suggests Smart instantly, for 
it was one of his favorite forms. He used it for A Song to David, for many 
of the Psalms, and for other poems. Other poets of the time used it oc- 
casionaily, but no one gave it the throbbing rise and fall which distin- 
guishes the Song to David stanza and which is clearly heard in the Bene- 
dicite Paraphrased. One need only compare these poems with Gray’s 
Ode on a Favorite Cat to discover Smart’s peculiar music. 

In the second place, the method of expansion of the original text em- 
ployed in the Benedicite Paraphrased is strikingly like that used by 
Smart when he translated the Psalms into English verse. In the latter 
work he used the Prayer Book version and almost without exception one 
verse in the original was expanded into one stanza of the translation. 
This same method is observed in the Benedicite, despite the meagreness 
of the original. The three exceptions are in stanzas 111, XI, and XXIII, 
each of which develops material from two or three verses in the Prayer 
Book. 

In addition to this mechanical similarity, one should notice that in 
developing a hint from his text, the author of this poem introduces ideas 
which are characteristic of Smart. One example must suffice. The Prayer 
Book has the line, “‘O all ye Beasts and Cattle, bless ye the Lord; praise 
Him, and magnify Him forever.” In the poem this is developed (stanza 
XxII) into a contrast between wild animals hunting their prey at night 
and domestic animals laboring by day. One of the main themes of A Song 
to David is the idea that the praise of God arises as clearly from the in- 
stinctive life of nature as from the reasoned actions of man. It is expressed 
through the contrast between domestic animals and wild ones, as in the 
following stanza: 

i Of beasts—the beaver plods his task; 
While the sleek tigers roll and bask, 
Nor yet the shades arouse: 
Her cave the mining coney scoops; 
Where o’er the mead the mountain stoops, 
The kids exult and brouse. 





Another interesting development, which is also characteristic of 
Smart’s work on the Psalms, is noticeable in the last stanza. The Prayer 
Book reads, “O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord... 
etc.”’ In the Benedicite Paraphrased this is applied, not to the children in 
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the Fiery Furnace, but to a congregation of modern Christians. Smart’s 
translation of the Psalms was, as he said, “attempted in the spirit of 
Christianity” ; the vengeance of Jehovah is consistently transformed into 
the love and mercy of Christ. The Christianization of the Old Testament 
material was apparently a deeply ingrained habit of mind. 

Detailed examination of images and versification make the attribution 
to Smart even more certain. In stanza xx of the Benedicite, for example, 
the creatures of the ocean are exhorted to join in the universal song of 
praise in words that immediately suggest Smart’s fine lines about the 
“vast flocks that have no mouth to bleat/But in their ranks divinely | 
dear.”’ More surprising is the ‘“deep-sleep” rhyme. That this particular 
combination was somehow inextricably associated in Smart’s mind with 
this idea is evident from at least three other passages in his later poetry. 
His first version of Psalm cxlviii, 7, is as follows: 


Praise ye the Lord of earth, 
All ye that dwell therein, 
And leap with active mirth, 
Ye fish of every fin; 
Praise ye, that hide where ocean sleeps, 
Ye dragons of unfathom’d deeps. 


In the second version of the same passage, the other rhymes are changed, 
but this one remains: 


Praise the Lord on earth’s domains 
And the mutes the sea contains; 
Ye that on the surface leap 

And ye dragons of the deep. 


‘ Finally, there is the passage in A Song to David where the idea has found 
‘i at last its perfect musical accompaniment: 


The shells are in the wealthy deep, 
Star The shoals upon the surface leap, 
And love the glancing sun. 


There are other details which one might mention to strengthen the case 
for attributing this poem to Christopher Smart, but the evidence already 
submitted is enough to justify the question, “What other poet writing 
in 1746 would or could have produced the Benedicite Paraphrased?”’ 

i If the poem had been written and published during the period when 
Smart was working on A Song to David and the Psalms, no one would be 
surprised to discover it, nor, I think, should we have any doubt at all 
as to its authorship. The awkward, although really the significant, fact 
is that it was printed in 1746, more than sixteen years before Smart’s 
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masterpiece, and that so far as we know at present it is unique among his 
early productions. 

In explaining this situation, it is necessary to realize first that Smart 
was perfectly capable of writing the Benedicite Paraphrased early in his 
career. There is no reason to suppose that the mental illness of 1756-63 
first awakened Smart’s religious nature. That he had been a deeply 
religious youth is evident from several facts. The list of books borrowed 
by him from the Pembroke College Library contains more religious books 
than any other kind. Mr. Stead, in his edition of the recently discovered 
MS written by Smart during his confinement, demonstrates the wide 
extent of Smart’s reading in mystical writers and shows that Smart’s 
references to them and to the naturalists are derived from a remarkable 
memory of what he had read at Cambridge.* The Seaton poems, the 
first of which was published in 1750, are conclusive evidence of Smart’s 
interest in religious subjects and his ability to write about them. It would 
be surprising if he had not written some religious verse before them. 

Why then, if Smart wrote the Benedicite, did he not write other poems 
of this kind during the next sixteen years? Why was not A Song to David 
written long before it was? I think we may find the answer both in the 
nature of the poem and in the facts of Smart’s life. Beautiful as the poem 
is, it is not poetry which would be very popular in 1746. The great Song 
sixteen years later was frowned upon even by Smart’s friends and openly 
laughed at in reviews. And the Benedicite displays the same sort of vivid 
imagination, the same “enthusiasm,” the same kind of startling themes 
and brilliant images. Such poetry could not be popular, as Smart must 
have realized. Perhaps Dodsley suggested that the pretty little lyrics 
and occasional pieces would have a wider sale. At any rate, just at this 
time Smart began to feel, for apparently the first time in his life, the 
necessity for his making a living. During the year 1746 he had joined with 
his mother and sisters in selling their Kentish property, the mansion of 
Hall-Place which his father had acquired in 1726. In October he had 
tutored young Mr. Delaval, very probably because he needed the money. 
In March, 1747, Gray wrote to Thomas Wharton, “His debts daily 
increase.” From this time until his break-down in 1756 his life was a 
constant struggle against economic pressure. During all that time he 
tried his hand at anything and everything out of which he might make 
some money. The Seaton prize offered the one opportunity for the com- 
position of religious verse for which there might be material reward; 
aside from this, his creative energies went into more lucrative work, such 
as The Midwife, and “Mother Midnight’s Entertainments.” 


‘Smart, Christopher: Rejoice in the Lamb, A Song from Bedlam, ed. W. Force Stead 
(London, 1939). 
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If the Benedicite Paraphrased be accepted as Smart’s work, its signifi- 
cance is very great. It establishes once and for all that A Song to David 
is no miracle of insanity, but a perfectly logical development of Smart’s 
natural bent. It suggests that The Hop-Garden, the Midwife, the clever 
epigrams and witty lyrics—in short, virtually all the poetry included in 
the 1791 “‘Collected poems’”—are really extraneous from the main stream 
of his work. The period of confinement gave him rest and a chance to 
write as he pleased. His natural talent was for the composition of religious 
verse of an unusual and very high order, and that talent, first strongly 
apparent in the Benedicite Paraphrased, finds its ultimate expression in 
the great Song. 

RoBERT E. BRITTAIN 


Queens College 

















XI 
A MAJOR SOURCE OF THE REVOLT OF ISLAM 


HE influence of Count Volney’s Les Ruines' upon Queen Mab has 

long been known to Shelley scholars,? but it has apparently been 
assumed that Shelley’s interest in the work ceased shortly afterwards. 
Such, however, was not the case. The Ruins had made so deep an impres- 
sion upon Shelley that he derived from it much of the central pattern 
of The Revolt of Islam,* some four years later than Mab, and echoes of 
it are to be found in Prometheus Unbound, some six years later. In fact, 
Shelley’s debt to the work in The Revolt of Islam is of so extensive a na- 
ture that it is clear he must have reread it shortly before, or even dur- 
ing, the composition of that poem. It is the purpose of this paper to 
indicate the nature of this debt. 

The central idea of The Revolt of Islam is an idealized picture of the 
French Revolution and its tragic aftermath. Shelley indicates this quite 
clearly both in his preface and in a letter to an unknown publisher of 
October 13, 1817. To the publisher he writes: 


It is in fact a tale illustrative of such a Revolution as might be supposed to take 


1 First published in Paris in 1791. English Translation: A New Translation of Volney’s 
Ruins; or Meditations on the Revolution of Empires, made under the Inspection of the Author, 
Dublin, 1811. Numerous verbal echoes show that Shelley read the English translation. Ac- 
cording to Medwin, Shelley became acquainted with Volney shortly after his expulsion 
from Oxford—Thomas Medwin, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London: T. C. Newby, 
1847), 1, 155. Hogg informs us that the book was a favorite of Harriet’s, from which she was 
in the habit of reading aloud to Shelley—Thomas Jefferson Hogg, The Life of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (London: Edward Moxon, 1858), 11, 183, 266. Shelley, himself, does not anywhere 
mention Volney, but Mary Shelley in Frankenstein, which was written the same year as 
The Revolt of Islam, writes: “The book from which Felix instructed Safie was Volney’s 
Ruins of Empires. . .. He had chosen this work, he said, because the declamatory style 
was framed in imitation of the eastern authors. Through this work I obtained a cursory 
knowledge of history, and a view of the several empires at present existing in the world; 
it gave me an insight into the manners, governments, and religions of the different nations 
of the earth”—Frankenstein, or The Modern Prometheus (Everyman edition, n.d.), p. 123. 

2 L. Kellner, “Shelley’s Queen Mab und Volney’s Les Ruines,”’ ES, xxt1 (1896), 9-40. 
Kellner’s contention that Queen Mab was largely modelled upon The Ruins has been gen- 
erally repeated by later scholars. See, for instance, Walter E. Peck, Shelley His Life and 
Work (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927), 1, 303-339; and Carl Grabo, The Magic Plant: 
The Growth of Shelley's Thought (Chapel Hill: 1936), pp. 102-118. 

’ The only scholar who appears to have noted any similarity between The Ruins and 
The Revolt of Islam is L. Kellner. At the conclusion of the article already cited Kellner, after 
an extensive treatment of Queen Mab, goes on to note a few random parallels with The 
Revolt of Islam, which I shall indicate as they occur. For some reason, however, even these 
rather cursory, though suggestive, echoes, have not been mentioned by later scholars, al- 
though Kellner’s contentions with regard to Mab and The Ruins have been generally 
accepted. 
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place in an European nation, acted upon by the opinions of what has been called 
(erroneously, as I think) the modern philosophy, and contending with ancient 
notions and the supposed advantage derived from them to those who support 
them. It is a revolution of this kind that is the beau ideal, as it were, of the 
French Revolution, but produced by the influence of individual genius and not 
out of general knowledge.* 


In the preface he outlines the main action as follows: 


... the awakening of an immense nation from their slavery and degradation to a 
true sense of moral dignity and freedom; the bloodless dethronement of their oppressors, 
and the unveiling of the religious frauds by which they had been deluded into sub- 
mission; the tranquility of successful patriotism, and the universal toleration 
and benevolence of true philanthropy; the treachery and barbarity of hired 
soldiers; vice not the object of punishment and hatred, but kindness and pity; 
the faithlessness of tyrants; the confederacy of the Rulers of the World, and the 
restoration of the expelled Dynasty by foreign arms; the massacre and extermina- 
tion of the Patriots, and the victory of established power; the consequences of 
legitimate despotism, civil war, famine, plague, superstition, and an utter extinction 
of the domestic affections; the judicial murder of the advocates of Liberty; the 
temporary triumph of oppression, that secure earnest of its final and inevitable 
fall; the transient nature of ignorance and error, and the eternity of genius and 
virtue. Such is the series of delineations of which the Poem consists.® 


This outline, as Shelley gives it here, has many striking parallels with 
Volney’s book. In Volney, too, we have an immense nation awakening 
and bioodlessly dethroning its oppressors. These dethroned oppressors 
then form a Confederacy and attempt to regain their thrones. Volney 
also treats of the horrors of war, famine, plague, and superstition, and 
deals extensively with the unveiling of religious frauds. In all these points 
Shelley follows him very closely. 

The central conception of the poem, too,—that of a beau ideal of the 
French Revolution—Shelley took over from Volney, as, indeed, the 
above analogies show. The main portion of Volney’s work (i.e., from 
Chapter xv to the end) is an idealized picture of the French Revolut’on. 
This he indicates in the opening of that chapter: “Scarcely had he [the 
Genius] finished these words, when a great noise arose in the west; and 
turning to that quarter, I perceived, at the extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean, in one of the nations of Europe, a prodigious movement... . ’”* 


* The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. by Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck, 
Julian Edition (New York: Scribner’s, 1926-30), rx, 251. This edition has been used 
throughout. Italics Shelley’s. 

5 Julian Edition, 1, 240. Italics mine throughout unless otherwise indicated. 

* Volney, p. 93. Volney had given a hint of his purpose some eight pages previously: 
“Then turning towards the west, Yes, continued he, a hollow sound already strikes my 
ear; a cry of liberty, proceeding from far distant shores, resounds on the ancient continent. 
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Volney then proceeds to give a picture of the French Revolution as 
idealized by one who had himself been a member of the States General 
and the Constituent Assembly.’ Shelley gives a similar idealization. 

What is Shelley’s object in thus tracing the history of the French 
Revolution and its aftermath? It is, as he tells us in the preface, that of 
bringing hope for the future to his downcast contemporaries, for “many 
of the most ardent and tender-hearted of the worshippers of public good have 
been morally ruined by what a partial glimpse of the events they de- 
plored, appeared to shew as the melancholy desolation of all their cherished 
hopes. Hence gloom and misanthropy have become the characteristics of the 
age in which we live. . . . ”’® Shelley, however, is more sanguine and has 
written his poem in order to give some of his optimism to his fellows: 
“But mankind appear to me to be emerging from their trance. I am aware, 
methinks, of a slow, gradual, silent change. In that belief I have composed 
the following Poem.”’® 

This is the central object of Volney’s work. The main function of the 
Genius is to bring hope into the heart of the traveler, a function which 
he performs (as does Shelley) by revealing the vision of the beau ideal 
of the French Revolution. The sight of the “ruins of empire” have cast 
the traveler into despair: “I sunk into gloomy meditations on all human 
things.’ At this point the Genius appears and attempts to rouse him 
from his gloom by a reasoned discourse, which, however, fails in its 
object: “O Genius, said I, despair hath settled on my soul: knowing the 
nature of man; the perversity of those who govern, and the debasement 
of the governed, have disgusted me with life.” The Genius then decides 
that the traveler can be roused only by the vision of the revolution: 
Here, sunk in sorrow, my heart suppressed my speech. The Genius answered not; 


but I heard him whisper to himself: Let us revive the hope of this man; for if he 
who loves his fellow creatures be suffered to despair, what will become of nations? 





At this cry a secret murmur against oppression is raised in a powerful nation; a wholesome 
inquietude alarms her respecting her situation; she enquires what she is, and what she 
ought to be; while, surprised at her own weakness, she interrogates her rights, her resourc- 
es and what has been the conduct of her chiefs. . . .”"—Jbid., p. 85. 

7 When the States General was summoned in 1789 Volney was elected as representative 
from Anjou. When he found that he could not there adequately forward his republican and 
democratic principles he resigned, and was later elected to the Constituent Assembly, 
where he served during the first years of the revolution. In 1793 he was imprisoned by the 
Jacobines for his anti-extremist views, but was released after the overthrow of Robespierre 
the following year, and appointed professor of history at the Ecole Normale. 

* Apparently an echo from Volney’s remarks on the Turks: “a nation whose character- 
istics are gloom and misanthropy” —p. 76. 

® Julian Edition, 1, 242. 

10 Volney, p. 9. Ut Thid., p. 77 f. 
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The past is perhaps too discouraging; let us then disclose to the eye of virtue 
the astonishing age that is ready to begin; that on viewing the object she desires, 
she may be animated with new ardour, and redouble her efforts to attain it.” 


The vision has the desired effect: “A spectacle, so forceful and sublime, 
so replete with generous emotions, moved me to tears. And addressing 
myself to the Genius: Let me now live, said I, for in future I have every- 
thing to hope.” 

The basic objective of the two works, then, is the same, with the ex- 
ception that the “age of despair’ which Shelley contemplated was that 
following the Napoleonic Wars, while that of Volney was some three 
decades earlier, before liberal thinkers had taken heart from the example 
of the French Revolution. 

Not only is the major purpose of both works the same; the succession 
of events given in relating the course of the idealized revolution is also 
identical. The first act of the people in Volney’s work, after having taken 
power, is to set up a huge pyramid (with an altar before it) on the top of 
which they enthrone their /egislators, and beside which they raise a large 
standard inscribed “equality, liberty, justice.” The relevant passages 
from Volney are as follows: 


And the people raised a throne, in form of a pyramid, and seating on it the men 
they had chosen, said to them: We raise you today above us, that you may better 
discover the whole of our relations and be above the reach of our passions.'® 


The men chosen by the people to investigate the true principles of morals and 
of reason, then proceeded in the sacred objects of their mission; and, after a long 
examination, having discovered a fundamental and universal principle, a Law- 
giver arose,and said to the people:!* Here is the primordial basis, the physical 
origin of all justice and of all right. 


But in a moment, a great number of men, advancing toward the pyramid, made 
a solemn abjuration of all their distinctions and all their riches. Establish for us, 
said they, the laws of equality and liberty; we will possess nothing in future, but 
on the title of justice. Equality, liberty, justice, these shall be our code, and be 
written on our standard. 


And the people immediately raised a great standard, inscribed with these three 
words, in three different colours. They displayed it over the pyramid of the legislators; 
and for the first time the flag of universal justice floated on the face of the earth. 
And the people raised before the pyramid a new altar, a sword, and a book with this 
inscription: To equal law, which judges and protects."” 


2 Ibid. p.92. Ibid, p. 106. 
4 Julian Edition, 1, 241. % Volney, p. 101. 
16 [bid., p. 103. 17 bid., p. 105. 
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In The Revolt of Islam, too, the people’s first act, after they have ‘‘De- 
creed to hold a sacred Festival, A rite to attest the equality of all Who live,’’* 
is to raise a huge pyramid. Although there is no altar in front of it, it is 
itself alternately referred to as altar or pyramid; and on the summit, as in 
Volney, is a throne where Cythna sits, whom “men have chosen . . . To be 
the Priestess of this holiest rite.’”* 

To see, like some vast island from the Ocean, 
The Altar of the Federation rear 
Its pile i’ the midst; a work, which the devotion 
Of millions in one night created there, 
Sudden, as when the moonrise makes appear 
Strange clouds in the east; a marble pyramid 
Distinct with steps: that mighty shape did wear 
The light of genius; its still shadow hid 

Far ships: to know its height the morning mists forbid! 

* * * 


...and the summit shone 
Like Athos seen from Samothracia, drest 
In earliest light by vintagers, and one 
Sate there, a female Shape upon an ivory throne.” 


Around the pyramid are grouped three sculptured “‘shapes”’: 


She paused, and pointed upwards—sculptured there 

Three shapes around her ivory throne appear; 

One was a Giant, like a child asleep 

On a loose rock, whose grasp crushed, as it were 

In dream, sceptres and crowns; and one did keep 
Its watchful eyes in doubt whether to smile or weep; 


A Woman sitting on the sculptured disk 

Of the broad earth, and feeding from one breast 

A human babe ? ja young basilisk; 

Her looks were sweet as Heaven’s when loveliest 

In Autumn eves. The third Image was dressed 

In white wings swift as clouds in winter skies: 

Beneath his feet, ’mongst ghastliest forms, repressed 

Lay Faith, an obscene worm, who sought to rise, 
Whilst calmly on the Sun he turned his diamond eyes.”! 


18 Revolt of Islam, v. 37. 

19 Tbid., v. 48. Shelley’s choice of a woman as “lawgiver” indicates a striking feature of 
the poem for which there is little hint in Volney—the emancipation of women and their posi- 
tion in society. For this Shelley is mainly indebted to the works of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
which he read avidly, and, to a lesser degree, to Sir James Lawrence’s Empire of the Nairs. 

2° Thid., v. 40, 43. 11 Thid., v. 49, 50. 
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Shelley clearly got the idea for these three images from Volney’s three 
signs on the standard, although he does not follow Volney entirely in 
their symbolization. The first image is,as in Volney,a symbol of Equality, 
the giant signifying the masses of dreaming of a communist state, a con- 
ception frequent in Shelley.” The other two, however, do not, as in Volney, 
symbolize Liberty and justice, but Love and Wisdom,” Shelley appar- 
ently believing that they were concepts of more poetic dignity, and con- 
cepts, too, that fitted in better with his own moral philosophy in which 
Love plays the major role.* 

Shelley, however, does follow Volney in one basic respect, namely the 
priority of equality to the other attributes of a democratic society. 
Volney takes up this question at some length. The first characteristic of 
the new order, the Lawgiver declares, must be equality, and from equality 
liberty follows: 


Here is the primordial basis, the physical origin of all justice and of all right. 

Whatever be the active power, the moving cause, that governs the universe, 
since it has given to all men the same organs, the same sensations, and the same 
wants, it has thereby declared that it has given to all the same right to the use 
of its treasures, and that all men are equal in the order of nature. 

Secondly, since this power has given to each man the necessary means of 
preserving his own existence, it is evident that it has constituted them all inde- 
pendent of one another; that it has created them free; that no one is subject to 
another; that each one is absolute proprietor of his own person. 

Equality and Liberty are therefore two essential attributes of man, two laws of the 
Divinity, constitutional and unchangeable, like the physical properties of matter.*® 


From equality also follows the third attribute, justice: 


Again, since each individual is equal to another, it follows that the balance of 
what is received and of what is given should be strictly in equilibrium; so that 
the idea of justice, of equity, necessarily imports that of equality.?* 


® Shelley’s ultimate ideal of an equalitarian society will be found outlined in Acts m1 
and tv of Prometheus Unbound. In A Philosophical View of Reform he writes: “Equality in 
possessions must be the last result of the utmost refinements of civilization. . . . We derive 
tranquillity and courage and grandeur of soul from contemplating an object which is, 
because we will it, and may be, because we hope and desire it, and must be if succeeding 
generations of the enlightened sincerely and earnestly seek it”—Julian Edition, vit, 43. 
That the masses had a similar object in mind he indicates in Swellfoot the Tyrant (see, for 
instance, 11. ii. 52-60), though he feared that their violent methods might thwart the very 
ends for which they were striving. 

%3 Shelley indicates his meaning in the following stanzas (1-3 of Cythna’s speech). 

™ See, for example, the last sentence of the preface to The Revolt of Islam: “Love is cele- 
brated everywhere as the sole law which should govern the moral world” —Julian Edi- 
tion, 1, 247. 

% Volney, pp. 103-104. % Tbid., p. 104. 
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Volney complains that the French Declaration of Rights does not prop- 
erly recognize this priority of equality: 

In the Declaration of Rights there is an inversion of ideas in the first article, 
liberty being placed before equality, from which it in reality springs. This defect 
is not to be wondered at: the science of the rights of man is a new science: it was 
invented yesterday by the Americans, to-day the French are perfecting it, but 
there yet remains a great deal to be done. In the ideas that constitute it there is a 
genealogical order which, from its basis, physical equality, to the minutest and 
most remote branches of government, ought to proceed in an uninterrupted 
series of inferences.?” 


This basic conception, on which Volney places such emphasis, is ac- 
cepted by Shelley and transmuted into poetic form: 
Eldest of things, divine Equality! 
Wisdom and Love are but the slaves cf thee, 
The Angels of thy sway, who pour around thee 
Treasures from all the cells of human thought, 
And from the Stars, and from the Ocean brought. 
And the last living heart whose beatings bound thee: 
The powerful and the wise had sought 
Thy coming, thou in light descending 
O’er the wide land which is thine own 
Like the spring whose breath is blending 
All blasts of fragrance into one, 
Comest upon the paths of men!— 
Earth bares her general bosom to thy ken, 
And all her children here in glory meet 
To feed upon thy smiles, and clasp thy sacred feet.”* 


Regardless, therefore, whether or not Shelley agrees with Volney that 
liberty and justice are, along with equality, the base for a democratic 
state, it is clear that he took from him the conception of the three figures 
and the priority of equality. It is interesting, too, to note that a few 
stanzas later, when the people are feasting, the taik is of “Liberty, And 
Hope, and Justice,’”® topics the discussion of which may be an echo of 
Volney’s conception. Similarly, although for his main scene Shelley re- 
jects Volney’s standard with names inscribed as less pictorial than stat- 
ues, he seems to echo Volney’s conception in ‘Millions there lift at 
Freedom’s thrilling call/Ten thousand standards wide.’*° 

In two other respects, also, Shelley follows this scene. Volney em- 
phasizes the vast number of people being affected by the address of the 


7 Thid., p. 104, n. 
% Revolt of Islam, v. 3 of Cythna’s speech (following stanza 51). 
29 Thid., v. 54. 3° Tbid., iv. 25. 
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Lawgiver from the pyramid: 


And having surrounded the pyramid and the altar with a vast amphitheatre, all 
the nation took their seats to hear the publication of the law. And millions of 
men, raising at once their hands to heaven, took the solemn oath to live equal, free 
and just; to respect their reciprocal properties and rights, to obey the law, and 
its ministers regularly chosen.” 


In Shelley, too, the people surround the pyramid in great numbers: 


To hear the restless multitudes for ever 
Around the base of that great Altar flow, 

As on some mountain-islet burst and shiver 
Atlantic waves...” 


They all acclaim the new state in a group: 


And neither did I hear the acclamations, 

Which from brief silence bursting, filled the air, 
With her strange name and mine, from all the nations 
Which we, they said, in strength had gathered there 
From the sleep of bondage. . . .¥ 


Cythna emphasizes that millions will be affected: “‘... now, millions 
start / To feel thy lightnings thro’ them burning.’™ This is quite possibly 
an unconscious echo of Volney’s “‘millions of men,” just as “all the na- 
tions’”’ may be a telescoping of Volney’s “‘all the nation”’ with his picture, 
a few pages further on, of ‘‘a general assembly of the nations,’’ to which 
come “all that the earth contains of people and nations.’’* The “bright 
pageantry’’* of Shelley’s crowd may be a reminiscence of ‘‘the variegated 
appearance of this multitude,” which Volney describes at length.*’ 

A second interesting parallel is in the words, used as a kind of refrain 
by Cythna at the beginning of two successive stanzas, ‘My brethren, we 
are free!’’*® A similar emphasis occurs in Volney, once in the passage on 
liberty quoted above, “that it has created them free; that no one is subject 
to another; that each one is absolute proprietor of his own person’’; and 
again, ‘‘We were slaves, we might command; but we only wish to be free, 
and we are free.’”® 

The outline for the first part of the action in The Revolt of Islam, the 
triumphant march of the people to Equality, Liberty, and Justice, cul- 


| Volney, p. 106. ® Revolt of Islam, v. 41. 

3 Tbid., v. 45. 

% Tbid., v. 2 of Cythna’s speech (following stanza 51). 

% Volney, pp. 109, 110. 

% Revolt of Islam, v. 45. 37 Volney, p. 112. 

8 Revolt of Islam, v. 4, 5 of Cythna’s speech (following stanza 51). 
** Volney, p. 99. 
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minating in the great pyramid scene, is clearly modelled upon Volney.*® 

This is true also for the second part of the action, the attack of the 
tyrants on this new state. Volney, however, does not follow this attack, 
as does Shelley, with civil war, famine, and pestilence. The reason for this 
is simple: Volney wrote his book in 1791 before the major assaults of the 
European powers upon France had taken place, before the ascension of 
Napoleon, before the return of the Bourbons. Shelley, therefore, in his 
desire to depict the aftermath of the revolution, as well as the revolution 
itself, could receive a pattern from Voiney only up to the initial deter- 
mination of the “‘tyrants” to overthrow the new order. 

So great, however, was Shelley’s fascination with Volney’s work that 
when he found he could no longer follow it in strict chronological se- 
quence, he based the second part of his poem upon passages from var- 
ious sections of it. These are, in the main, an earlier description of war, a 
still earlier account of famine and pestilence, and Volney’s arguments 
against religion. 

For the beginning of this second part of the action, however, Shelley 
could follow Volney’s order, copying from him the depiction of a sudden 
rallying of the tyrants immediately following the ceremony around the 
altar. No sooner had the people adopted their new constitution as pre- 
pared by the Lawgiver than the kings of the earth began to show alarm, 
and the people to grow more active: 





But scarcely had the solemn voice of liberty and equality resounded through 
the earth, when a movement of confusion, of astonishment, arose in different na- 
tions. On the one hand the people, warmed with desire, but wavering between hope 
and fear, between the sentiment of right and the habit of oppression, began to be 
in motion; the kings, on the other hand, suddenly awakened from the sleep of 
indolence and despotism, were alarmed for the safety of their thrones; while on 
all sides, those clans of civil and religious tyrants, who deceive the king and op- 
press the people, were seized with rage and consternation. . . . 


The kings decide to combine their forces against the free people: 


Let us form a league against the common enemy; demolish that sacrilegious 
standard, overturn that throne of rebellion, and stifle the flame of revolution in 
its birth. 

And, indeed, the tyrants of nations, civil and religious, formed a general combina- 
tion; and multiplying their followers by force and by seduction, they marched in 
hostile array against the free nation; and, surrounding the altar and the pyramid 
of natural law, they demanded with loud cries: What is this new and heretical 
doctrine? what this impious altar, this sacrilegious worship?* 


40 The parallel between the pyramid scenes in Volney and Shelley is noted, although only 
in a general way, by Kellner, op. cit., p. 39. “ Volney, p. 107. 
® Tbid., p. 108. It is interesting to note too that in both Volney and Shelley the kings’ 
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The people, however, assume arms, and decide to hold a “general as- 
sembly of the nations’ to judge whose cause is right. The rest of 
Volney’s book consists of a description of the debates, mainly on religious 
matters, taking place at this assembly. This section is not depicted in 
Shelley, but the main anti-religious arguments are summarized in 
Cythna’s speech to the sailors. 

The first part of this action, however, the kings’ banding against the 
people, is followed in some detail in The Revolt of Islam. Scarcely has the 
speech of Cythna concluded when the attack of the tyrants descends, an 
attack which is heralded by a commotion among the people: 


And till we came even to the City’s wall 
And the great gate, then, none knew whence or why, 
Disquiet on the multitudes did fall: 
And first, one pale and breathless past us by, 
And stared and spoke not ;—then with piercing cry 
A troop of wild-eyed women, by the shrieks 
Of their own terror driven,—tumultuously 
Hither and thither hurrying with pale cheeks, 
Each one from fear unknown a sudden refuge seeks—“ 


a commotion which is paralleled in Volney’s “movement of confusion, of 
astonishment” among the people.* 

As in Volney, the kings in The Revolt of Islam join in a group for the 
attack: 


For, from the utmost realms of earth, came pouring 
The banded slaves whom every despot sent 

At that throned traitor’s summons; like the roaring 
Of fire, whose floods the wild deer circumvent 

In the scorched pastures of the South; so bent 
The armies of the leaguéd Kings around 





ear of the spread of the doctrines of the people is depicted in similar language. In Volney, 
contemplating the slogan of equality, liberty, and justice, they cry: “What a swarm of evils 
are included in those three words!”’—Volney, p. 107. Shelley seems to echo this in the tyrant’s 
fear: “millions yet live,/Of whom the weakest with one word might turn/The scales of vic- 
tory yet”—Revolt of Islam, x. 9. Volney’s concept here illuminates Shelley’s meaning. 

* Volney, p. 109. 

“ Revolt of Islam, vi. 2. 

 Shelley’s “‘Disquiet on the multitude did fall” is possibly a recollection of Volney’s 
earlier passage (quoted above) at the onset of the revolution: ‘‘Atethis cry a secret mur- 
mur against oppressiéh is*raised in a powerful nation; a wholesome inguietude alarms 
her respecting her situation. ’ .’—Volney, p. 85. The fact that Shelley’s description, like 
Volney’s, places an emphasis on cry: ‘‘Then rallying cries of treason and of danger Re- 
sounded. . . . ” may indicate that Shelley had (although probably subconsciously) Volney’s 


passage in mind.® ‘ 
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Their files of steel and flame;—the continent 
Trembled, as with a zone of ruin bound, 


Beneath their feet, the sea shook with their Navies’ sound. 
From every nation of the earth they came, 

The multitude of moving heartless things, 

Whom slaves call men: obediently they came, 

Like sheep whom from the fold the shepherd brings 

To the stall, red with blood; their many kings 

Led them, thus erring, from their native home... .“ 


The parallels between this and the above-quoted passage from Volney 
in language as well as general concept, are, I take it, clear.*” Shelley fol- 
lows Volney with a closeness which indicates that the whole scene from 
the building of the pyramid to the dramatic reversal in the leaguing to- 
gether of the tyrants—made a vivid impression on his memory. 

So deep was this impression that he reéchoed the whole scene once 
more in Prometheus Unbound, in the vision of Prometheus following the 
attack of the Furies: 


Names are there, Nature’s sacred watchwords, they 
Were borne aloft in bright emblazonry; 

The nations thronged around, and cried aloud, 

As with one voice, Truth, liberty, and love! 
Suddenly fierce confusion fell from heaven 
Among them: there was strife, deceit, and fear: 
Tyrants rushed in, and did divide the spoil.‘ 


In the “sacred watchwords... borne aloft in bright emblazonry,” in 
fact, Shelley rejects his own previous picture of the statues in favor of 
Volney’s “standard” with the names inscribed upon it in three colors, 
And in the “confusion” which “fell from heaven” we have a closer echo 
of Volney’s “movement of confusion” among the nation than in The Re- 
volt of Islam’s “‘Disquiet on the multitude did fall.” 

It is from this scene on that Shelley in The Revolt of Islam ceases to 
follow Volney’s sequence of events. For his description of the war he 
moves to an earlier passage in which Volney describes a war between 
Islam and Russia. Here, unquestionably, I think, we have the origin of 
Shelley’s idea for placing the revolt in Islam. He did not, as did Volney, 

Revolt of Islam, x, 4, 5. 

“7 In both Shelley and Volney the Tyrant or tyrants utilize and intimidate the kings. 
Shelley remarks of the Tyrant, “the power of Kings and Priests, those dark conspirators,/ 
He called”—Revolt of Islam, x. 7. Volney’s tyrants exclaim: ‘We must frighten the kings, 


that they may join us in the cause”—Volney, p. 108. 
48 Prometheus Unbound, 1, 648-654. 
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place it in western Europe, for that would have made his purpose in 
following the French Revolution more explicit than he wished and would 
have made it more difficult to introduce the romantic story of Laon and 
Cythna. In placing his revolt in remote Islam, however, Shelley could 
both give his beau ideal of the French Revolution and bring in that story 
which he hoped would give the poem sufficient “human interest’ to 
make it popular. 

Shelley, however, took not only this general idea from this section; 
he may have taken from it also the suggestion for the name of his king, 
Othman,* and several verbal parallels. The people of Islam, for instance, 
in Volney’s work, on finding themselves attacked by the Russians, cry, 
“Infidels occupy a consecrated land, and profane the temples of Islam- 
ism. Let us arm; let us rush to combat... . ®! In The Revolt of Islam, the 4 
people on being attacked, cry: : 








“They come! to arms! to arms! 
The Tyrant is amongst us, and the stranger 
Comes to enslave us in his name! to arms!”’? 


The following striking image in Shelley’s poem, of a crowd fleeing be- 
fore the flashing swords of the horsemen: 


And now the horsemen come—and all was done 
Swifter than I have spoken—I beheld 

Their red swords flash in the unrisen sun. i 
I rushed among the rout, to have repelled 
That miserable flight... .8 


seems to be a poetically reassimilated reminiscence of the following sen- 
tences in Volney’s description of this war: 


49 Shelley, I believe, indicates such an intention in the following remark in his letter of 
October 13, 1817: “I have attempted in the progress of my work to speak to the common 
elementary emotions of the human heart, so that though it is the story of violence and 
revolution, it is relieved by milder pictures of friendship and love and natural affections” 
—Julian Edition, rx, 251. He emphasizes the point again in his preface: “The poem, there- 
fore (with the exception of the first Canto, which is purely introductory), is narrative, not 
t , didactic” —Julian Edition, 1, 239. The message of the poem as a whole is the same as that 
foes of the first canto, but Shelley feared that unless this message were presented in the form 
of a romantic narrative, the poem would not appeal to the reading public. For this narra- 
4 i tive story, I might add, he owed little to Volney. 

5° “Before the Turks took the name of their chief Othman I, they bore that of Oguzians” 
—Volney, p. 74, n. See The Revolt of Islam, v. 32. Othman was, of course, a general name, 
but Volney’s mention of it in connection with the Islamic war may have made a special 
impression on Shelley. 

5 Volney, p. 62. 

8 Revolt of Islam, vi. 3. 

8 Tbid., vi. 5. 
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a 
These torrents of flame rise from towns and vi. ages! I see the squadrons who 
kindle them, and spread with drawn swords over the fields!|\—Before them move the 
crowds of old men, women, and children, fugitive and desolate. I perceive other 
horsemen, who, with shouldered lances, accompany and guide them.™ 


The image of the drawn swords against the flaming background of the 
burning towns seems to have been telescoped in the creative process—a 
process of whose strange and devious ways Mr. John Livingston Lowes 
has given striking evidence—into “red swords flash in the unrisen sun.” 

Another unconscious remembrance of image may have taken place also 
in Shelley’s description of the escape of the tyrant’s bands after attack- 
ing the people: “In sudden panic those false murderers fled, / Like insect 
tribes before the northern gale.’’® Volney, in his description of the retreat- 
ing and advancing armies seen from a distance, uses a similar image. He 
first sees great clouds of smoke running along the land “‘as if driven by a 
westerly wind,” and then “following more attentively the course of these 
clouds, I observed that they were preceded or followed by swarms of mov- 
ing creatures, which like ants or grasshoppers disturbed by the foot of a 
passenger, agitated themselves with vivacity.” 

It is interesting to note, too, that the idea for Cythna’s “Tartarian 
horse” probably comes from a footnote in which Volney describes the 
habits of Tartar horsemen.*’ Cythna’s horse, we remember, was stolen 
from a Tartar.®§ It seems likely that Volney’s emphasis upon the Tartars’ 
horses took Shelley’s imagination and remained in his memory.*® 

For two more characteristics in regard to Islamic atmosphere Shelley 
was also indebted to Volney. The first of these is that emphasis upon the 
dominant evil of “‘gold’”’ which runs through Shelley’s poem and which 
is symbolized in his giving the name “Golden City” to the capital of 
Islam. The basis for this emphasis is probably the following passage in 
Volney’s description of the rule of a Sultan: 


The law has been sold to the Cadi, and the Cadi has made sale of justice. The altar 
has been sold to the priest, and the priest has sold the kingdom of heaven: and 
gold obtaining everything, they have sacrificed every thing to obtain gold. For 
gold friend has betrayed friend, the child his parent, the servant his master, the 


* Volney, p. 61. 

5 Revolt of Islam, v. 8. 

55 Volney, p. 60. 

57 Tbid., p. 61. 

58 Revolt of Islam, vi. 25. 

59 It may be that these images remained as late as 1821 and are unconsciously reechoed 
in Hellas: “Over the hills of Anatolia,/Swiftin wide troops the Tartar chivalry/Sweep. ...” 
—Hellas, 329-331; and ‘“‘Another proudly clad/In golden arms spurs a Tartarian barb/Into 
the gap. . . . ’—Hellas, 837-839. Barb in the sense of Barbary horse is noted in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. 
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wife her honour, the merchant his conscience; and good faith, morals, concord, 
and strength, have been banished from the state.* 


As well as his general emphasis upon the evil of gold, Shelley compresses 
much of Volney’s treatment into the following stanza: 


The tyrants of the Golden City tremble 
At voices which are heard about the streets, 
The ministers of fraud can scarce dissemble 
The lies of their own heart; but when one meets 
Another at the shrine, he inly weets, 
Though he says nothing, that the truth is known; 
Murderers are pale upon the judgment-seats, 
And gold grows vile even to the wealthy crone, 
And laughter fills the Fane, and curses shake the Throne." 


In Volney, Shelley could also find an account of the Sultan, “‘intoxi- 
cated with grandeur” and “surrounded ... with an army of women, 
eunuchs, and satellites.’ These hints may have been expanded by Shel- 
ley in his description of the court of the Oriental “tyrant,” in whose 
seraglio Cythna is for a time imprisoned. 

The description of the actual war in Islam is very brief in Volney, and 
does not go on to a description of the evils following upon it at all cor- 
responding to the remarkable pictures of famine and pestilence in Shel- 
ley’s poem. For these pictures, however, it seems to me, Shelley was part- 
ly indebted to an earlier section of Volney’s book in which the Genius 
is asking the traveler whether or not the horrors of war, plague, and fam- 
ine are reconcilable with a belief in God. The relevant parts of this 
section are as follows: 


... is it the arm of God which has carried the sword into your cities, and fire 
into your fields, which has slaughtered the people, burnt the harvest, rooted up trees, 
and destroyed cultivation, or is it the arm of man? And when, after the destruction of 
crops, famine has ensued, is it the vengeance of God which has produced it, or 
the mad fury of man? When sinking under famine, the people have fed on impure 
aliments, if pestilence ensued, is it the wrath of God which sends it, or the folly of 
man? When war, famine, and pestilence, have mown down the inhabitants, if 
the earth remains a desert, is it God that has dispeopled it? Is it his rapacity which 
robs the husbandman, ravages the fruitful fuilds, and wastes the earth? .. . 

When, to fertilize these arid fields, their industry constructed aqueducts, dug 
canals, and led across the desert the distant waters, should he have dried up their 


69 Volney, p. 71. Revolt of Islam, iv. 14. 

 Volney, p. 70 f. These hints from Volney on the Sultan’s seraglio seem to have combined 
in Shelley’s mind with hints from The Empire of the Nairs. For the possible influence of 
this book on Shelley see Walter Graham, ‘‘Shelley and ‘The Empire of the Nairs’ ” PMLA, 
XL (1925), 881-891. 
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sources in the mountains? should he have blasted the harvest which their art had 
made to grow, wasted the plains which peace had peopled, overthrown cities which 
labour prospered? . . . Does sanctity consist in destruction? the God who peoples 
the air with birds, the earth with animals, the waters with fishes; the God who 
animates all nature; is he then a God of ruins and tombs? demands he devastation 
for homage, and conflagration for sacrifice? requires he groans for hymns, mur- 
derers for votaries, a ravaged and deserted earth for his temple? Behold then, 
holy and believing people, what are your works! behold the fruits of your piety! 
you have murdered the people, burnt their cities, destroyed cultivation, reduced 
the earth to a solitude; and you ask the reward of your works! Miracles then must 
be performed! the walls re-edified which you have overthrown, the harvest re- 
produced which you have destroyed, the waters gathered together which you have 
dispersed... .@ 


Echoes of this description are to be found in Shelley’s account of the 
aftermath of the war, although here, it seems to me, the initial inspira- 
tion may have come from Shelley’s own observations of a war-shattered 
Europe, as given in the History of a Six Weeks’ Tour, his letter to Harriet 
of August 13, 1814, and repeated in the preface to The Revolt of Islam. 
These scenes—as is evident from the mere fact of a threefold repetition— 
made a deep impression on Shelley’s mind and were doubtless present in 
his memory throughout the depiction of the post-war desolation in The 
Revolt of Islam. During that composition, however, they seem, through 
the complex workings of the creative process, to have blended with the 
similar descriptions in Volney. 

It is notable, for instance, that the succession of events in both Volney 
and Shelley is the same and is emphasized. In Volney war comes first, 
“Is it the arm of God which has carried the sword into your cities?’’; then 
famine; and then pestilence, ‘‘When, sinking under famine, the people 
have eaten of impure aliments, if pestilence ensued. ...’’ The same is 
true of The Revolt of Islam. War, as we have already indicated, came first, 
with the attack of the tyrants. Then “Came Famine, a swift shadow, and 
the air / Groaned with the burthen of a new despair.’ And after Famine 
“Then fell blue Plague upon the race of man.’’® 

The succession as in Volney, and in Shelley’s preface (“civil war, 
famine, plague”) is made emphatic: 


Famine had spared the palace of the king:— 

He rioted in festival the while, 

He and his guards and priests; but Plague did fling 
One shadow upon all... .® 


In the descriptions of these successive events several interesting paral- 


® Volney, pp. 12-14. * Revolt of Islam, x. 17. 
% Tbid., x. 20.  Tbid., x. 24. 
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lels occur. Volney, as we have seen, notes especially the destruction of 
crops, harvest, and trees, in the war. The same emphasis occurs in Shelley: 
“Five days they slew / Among the wasted fields .. . ”’;*7 “The vines and 
orchards, Autumn’s golden store, / Were burned.’’®* It seems to me that 
a certain telescoping of images may even have taken place here. The 
conception of slaughtering people in “‘wasted fields,” for instance, is cer- 
tainly that present in “sword into your cities, and fire into your fields, 
which has slaughtered the people’; and the conception of ravaging or- 
chards is suggested by the clauses which immediately follow, “burnt the 
harvest, rooted up trees, and destroyed cultivation.” 

Following this we have a striking description of the blasting power of 
the hot sun on the land immediately after the slaughter of the people: 


Day after day the burning sun rolled on 

Over the death-polluted land—it came 

Out of the east like fire, and fiercely shone 

A lamp of Autumn, ripening with its flame 
The few lone ears of corn;—the sky became 
Stagnate with heat, so that each cloud and blast 
Languished and died... .* 


This is probably in part an echo of Volney’s description of a drought that 
followed his picture of war, famine, and pestilence—a drought which 
“diverted the course of the rains, suspended the refreshing dews, and 
spread here crops of thorns. . . . dried up their sources in the mountains 
. . . blasted the harvest.’’”* The main source, however, for this and in fact 
for the whole post-war desolation scene in Shelley was, I think un- 
doubtedly Shelley’s own observations of the continent following the 
Napoleonic wars: 


Nothing could be more barren and wretched than the tract through which we 
now passed; the ground was chalky and uncovered even by grass, and where 
there had been any attempts made towards cultivation, the straggling ears of corn 
discovered more plainly the barren nature of the soil. Thousands of insects, 
which were of the same white colour as the road, infested our path; the sky was 
cloudless, and the sun darted its rays upon us, reflected back by the earth, until I 
nearly fainted under the heat.” 


The imagery in Shelley’s poem here seems to be due to a blending of 
memories of his 1814 tour with a recollection of Volney’s vivid descrip- 
tions, although just how this blending took place and whether Shelley 


 Tbid., x. 11. $8 Thid., x. 18. 69 Tbid., x. 13. 70 Volney, p. 13. 
7 “History of a Six Weeks’ Tour,” Julian Edition, v1, 95-96. 
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himself was aware of it, are problems which do not seem to admit of an 
answer.” 

After this onset of the successive horrors of war, famine, and pesti- 
lence, Shelley’s hero and heroine, Laon and Cythna, are burned on a 
pyre. Their death is regarded by the tyrants as a religious sacrifice, and 
Shelley describes the pyre in some detail: 


Our God may then lull Pestilence to sleep:— 
Pile high the pyre of expiation now, 
A forest’s spoil of boughs, and on the heap 
Pour venomous gums, which sullenly and slow, 
When touched by flame, shall burn, and melt and flow, 
A stream of clinging fire,—and fix on high 
A net of iron, and spread forth below 
A couch of snakes, and scorpions, and the fry 
Of centipedes and worms, earth’s hellish progeny!™ 


The basis for this scene Shelley seems to have obtained from the follow- 
ing description in Volney of Christians persecuting a Jew: 


At these words, the Christian doctors, crying sacrilege and blasphemy, sprang 
forward in a transport of fury to fall upon the Jew; and a troop of monks, in 
motley dresses of black and white, advanced with a standard, on which were 
painted pincers, gridirons, lighted faggots, and the words justice, charity, mercy; 
It is necessary, said they, to make an example of these impious wretches, and burn 
them for the glory of God. They began even to prepare the pile... .™ 


It will be noted that in Volney’s description there is no mention of a 
“couch of snakes ...earth’s hellish progeny” or of a “‘forest’s spoil of 
boughs.”’ These features seem to be due to a blending in Shelley’s im- 
agination of Volney’s description with the following passage on ‘‘Ahas- 
uerus the Jew” quoted in the notes to Queen Mab: 


The volcano fermented, and in a fiery stream of lava cast me up. I lay torn by 
the torture-snakes of hell amid the glowing cinders, and yet continued to exist.— 
A forest was on fire: I darted on wings of fury and despair into the crackling wood. 
Fire dropped upon me from the trees, but the flames only singed my limbs; alas! 
it could not consume them.”* 


2 Further recollection from this section of Volney’s work may also be present in Shelley’s 
description of the fish rotting with the drought: “ . . . on the shore/The dead and putrid 
fish were ever thrown”—Revolt of Islam, x. 18. This may have come from a turning over 
in the poetic imagination of the simple phrase “the water with fishes,” which immediately 
precedes an image of “a ravaged and desert earth”—Volney, p. 14. It is possible also that 
the fine stanza on peace which begins “Peace in the desert fields and villages,” results from 
a similar imaginative development of “wasted the plains which peace had peopled” —Revolt 
of Islam, x. 12; Volney, p. 13. 73 Revolt of Islam, x. 38. 

% Volney, p. 143. % Julian Edition, t, 151. 
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Doubtless the fact that both victims were Jews initiated this strange and 
complex assimilation of images. 

Such, then, is the basic action of Shelley’s poem—the rise of the people, 
their erection of the pyramid, and their defeat at the hands of the tyrants 
—and such is clearly also (up to the actual defeat) the basic action of 
Volney. There are, however, some further parallels in the depiction of 
that basic action which I should like to point out before moving on to an 
account of Shelley’s borrowings from Volney’s religious (or, rather, 
anti-religious) scenes. 

At the very beginning of the revolt, for instance,—the initial rise of 
the people which preceded the “pyramid” scene—we find the same em- 
phasis in both Volney and Shelley on the size of this movement and the 
fact that it takes place in a city. In Volney it is “‘a prodigious movement” 
like that of “‘a numberless people’’ in a “‘vast city.”’ In Shelley: 


Like clouds inwoven in the silent sky, 

By winds from distant regions meeting there, 
In the high name of truth and liberty, 
Around the City millions gathered were... .™7 


In both works great crowds rush into and about the city. The “num- 
berless people”’ of Volney’s revolt “rushing in all directions, pour through 
the streets and fluctuate like waves in the public places,””* while in Shelley’s 
poem: “Our armies thro’ the City’s hundred gates / Were poured, like 
brooks....”7 


In both works, too, the tyrants first attempt to quell the revolt by 
sending demagogues among the people, who attempt to weaken the 
people’s faith in their leaders and frighten them with warnings of divine 
wrath. In Shelley “grave and hoary men” were bribed to mislead the 
people, attacking all revolutionary teachers: 


They said, that age was truth, and that the young 
Marred with wild hopes the peace of slavery, 
With which old times and men had quelled the vain and free.*° 


They urge the people to renounce their purpose, “For thus we might avoid 
the hell hereafter.””™ 
This seems unmistakably modelled upon Volney: 


And you, rebel and misguided nation, perceive you not that your leaders are de- 
ceiving you? that they destroy the principles of your faith, and overturn the religion 


76 Volney, p. 93. ™ Revolt of Islam, ix. 12. 78 Volney, p. 93. 

79 Revolt of Islam, v. 16. See also Ibid., vi. 4: “And saw the throng below/ Stream through 
the gates like foam-wrought waterfalls/ Fed from a thousand storms,” 

80 Tbid., ix. 14. t Tbid., ix. 16. 
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of your jathers? Ah! tremble, Jest the wrath of heaven should kindle against you; 
and hasten by speedy repentance to retrieve your error.™ 


Another argument used by Shelley’s demagogues is that the people 
are intended to be subordinate to the upper class, that among “Mankind, 
the many to the few belong, / By God, and Nature, and Necessity.”™ This 
is also a central argument used by Volney in the debate between the 
Privileged Class and the People. Spokesmen for the aristocracy remark: 
“It would be a shame, an infamy, for us to mingle with the crowd; they 
are born to serve us; we are men of another race.’’™ And the “ecclesiastical 
governors” add: ‘The people are superstitious; we must frighten them 
with the names of God and religion. Our dear brothers! Our children! 
God has ordained us to govern you.”® 

In both cases, however, the demagogues fail: 


So spake the hypocrites who cursed and lied ; 
Alas, their sway was past... . 
The shafts of falsehood unpolluting flew, 
And the cold sneers of calumny were vain, 
The union of the free with discord’s brand to stain.™ 


But inaccessible to seduction as well as to fear, the free nation kept silence; and 
rising universally in arms, she held an imposing attitude.*’ 


In both works, too, the soldiers refuse to fight against the people. 
Laon by an eloquent speech persuades the warriors of the tyrant not to 
attack their fellow countrymen: “We all are brethren—even the slaves who 
kill / For hire, are men. . . . ’** The soldiers and the people then march 
off side by side. In Volney the people address the soldiers thus: “‘Soldiers, 
you are of our blood; will you strike your brothers? If the people perish, who 
will nourish the army?’” Whereupon “the soldiers grounding their arms, 
said to their chiefs, we are likewise the people; show us the enemy.’’** 

After this, both works move to the climactic scene of the erection of 
the vast pyramid, and the action of the respective “revolts” proceeds 
as already outlined, with the subsequent banding together of the tyrants. 
Following this, in Volney, are a number of chapters, extending almost 
to the conclusion of the book, which have no detailed parallel in Shelley. 
They depict, as I have already indicated, a series of debates between ex- 
ponents of the different religions of the world. These debates are then 
analyzed by various anti-religious speakers. These analyses form the 
basis for Cythna’s speech to the sailors in Canto vitt. 


® Volney, p. 108. %3 Revolt of Islam, ix. 14. 
* Volney, pp. 95-96. % Tbid., p. 97. 
%¢ Revolt of Islam, ix. 16, 18, 87 Volney, p. 108. 


* Revolt of Islam, v. 11, 8? Volney, p. 97. 
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Cythna begins by asserting that the conception of God is derived from 
a projection of the self and of human actions into the world of nature: 


What is that Power? ye mock yourselves, and give 
A human heart to what ye cannot know: 
As if the cause of life could think and live! 
‘Twere as if man’s own works should feel, and show 
The hopes, and fears, and thoughts from which they flow, 
And he be like to them! Lo! Plague is free 
To waste, Blight, Poison, Earthquake, Hail, and Snow, 
Disease, and Want, and worse Necessity 

Of hate and ill, and Pride, and Fear, and Tyranny! 


What is that Power? Some moon-struck sophist stood 
Watching the shade from his own soul upthrown 
Fill Heaven and darken Earth, and in such mood 
The Form he saw and worshipped was his own, 
His likeness in the world’s vast mirror shown; 
And ‘twere an innocent dream, but that a faith 
Nursed by fear’s dew of poison, grows thereon, 
And that men say, that Power has chosen Death 

On all who scorn its laws, to wreak immortal wrath. 


This is an interesting poeticizing of the following passages in Volney, in 
which he discusses the origin of religion among primitive peoples: 


The sun enlightened and warmed him, the fire burned him, the thunder terrified 
him, the wind beat upon him, the water overwhelmed him. All beings acted upon 
him powerfully and irresistibly . . . this idea of power was the primitive and funda- 
mental type of every idea of God . . . and fear or hope gave rise to the first idea 
of religion. . . . remarking in these beings a spontaneous movement like his own, 
he supposed this movement directed by a will, an intelligence, of the nature of 
his own. ... 

Thus simple man, in the infancy of his reason, spoke to the sun and to the 
moon; he animated, with his own understanding and passions, the great agents 
of nature; he thought by vain sounds, and vain actions, to change their inflexible 
laws: fatal error! he prayed the stone to ascend, the water to mount above its 
level, the mountains to remove; and, substituting a phantastical world to the 
real one, he peopled it with imaginary beings, to the terror of his mind and the 
torment of his race.™ 


The emphasis on “Power’’ is also to be found in Volney in passages ad- 
jacent to the above: “Every being wasa Power, a Genius”’; the “powers of 
nature, the Gods, the Genii.”” 


% Revolt cf Islam, viii, 5,6. Shelley originally wrote God, but later changed this to Power. 
% Volney, pp. 175-176. % Tbid., p. 177. 
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Cythna’s next main argument is that religion is used by tyrants to 
keep the people in subjection and so preserve their own dominion over 


them: 


And it is said, this Power will punish wrong; 
Yes, add despair to crime, and pain to pain! 
And deepest hell, and deathless snakes among, 
Will bind the wretch on whom is fixed a stain, 
Which, like a plague, a burden, and a bane, 
Clung to him while he lived;—for love and hate, 
Virtue and vice, they say are difference vain— 
The will of strength is right—this human state 
Tyrants, that they may rule, with lies thus desolate.® 


This too is a poetical rendering of Volney: 


This spiritual and mystical system acquired the more credit, as it took possession 
of man by all his natural inclinations: the oppressed found in it the hope of in- 
demnity, and the consolation of future vengeance; the oppressor, expecting by 
rich offerings to purchase his impunity, formed out of the errors of the vulgar an 
additional weapon of oppression; the chiefs of nations, the kings and priests, found 
in this a new instrument of domination by the privilege which they reserved to 
themselves of distributing the favours and punishments of the great judge, accord- 
ing to the merit or demerit of actions, which they took care to characterize as 
best suited to their system.™ 


This power, Cythna declares, holds sway under many different guises: 


Alas, what strength? Opinion is more frail 
Than yon dim cloud now fading on the moon 
Even while we gaze, tho’ it awhile avail 

To hide the orb of truth—and every throne 

Of Earth or Heaven, tho’ shadow, rests thereon, 
One shape of many names... .* 


% Revolt of Islam, viii. 8. Shelley originally wrote God, but later changed this to Power. 

* Volney, p. 215. See also “‘and religion consecrated the crimes of despots: and perverted 
the principles of government”—Volney, p. 202. 

% Revolt of Islam, viii. 9. See also Ibid., ii. 8: 


For they all pined in bondage; body and soul, 
Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer, bent 
Before one Power, to which supreme control 
Over their will by their own weakness lent, 
Made all its many names omnipotent; 

All symbols of things evil, all divine; 

And hymns of blood or mockery, which rent 
The air from all its fanes, did intertwine 


Imposture’s impious toils round each discordant shrine. 


The idea is common throughout the poem. 
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The basis for this conception is probably the following passage in Volney: 


It is thus that God, after having been first the visible and various action of the 
meteors and the elements; 

Secondly, the combined powers of the stars, considered in their relation to 
terrestrial beings; 

Thirdly, these terrestrial beings themselves, by confounding the symbols with 
their architypes; 

Fourthly, the double power of nature in its two principal operations, of produc- 
ing and destroying; 

Fifthly, The animated world, with distinction of agent and patient, of effect 
and cause; 

Sixthly, The solar principle, or the element of fire considered as the only mover; 


Has become finally, in the last resort, a chimerical and abstract being, a scholastic 
sublility of substance without form, a body without figure, a very delirium of the 
mind, beyond the power of reason at all to comprehend. But vainly does it seek in 
this last transformation, to illude the senses; the seal of its origin is imprinted 
upon it too deep to be effaced; and its attributes, all borrowed from the physical 
attributes of the universe, such as immensity, eternity, indivisibility, incompre- 
hensibility; or on the moral affections of man, such as goodness, justice, majesty; 
its names even, all derived from the physical beings which were its types, and 
especially from the sun, from the planets, and from the world, constantly bring 
to mind, in spite of its corruptors, indelible marks of its real nature. 


In both passages are stressed not only the various forms under which 
the idea of God is found, but also the frai (in Shelley) and chimerical 
(in Volney) nature of these guises. 

It is important to note in regard to this speech of Cythna’s that while 
the arguments in Volney cover more than sixty pages and in Shelley only 
seven stanzas, the main arguments in both take place in the same se- 
quence: the idea of God is a reflection of man’s own mind; tyrants use 
religion to continue their rule; God appears under many shapes. Shelley 
seems to have been intent only on extracting the meat from the long dis- 
courses of Volney, which he perceived were unsuitable for extended 
treatment in poetry. 

After these discourses, the people addressed, in both works, renounce 
the power of kings and priests: 

“...Is the truth 
Within your soul? care for your own, or ruth 
For others’ sufferings? do ye thirst to bear 
A heart which not the sepent Custom’s tooth 
May violate?—Be free! and even here, 
Swear to be firm till death!” They cried “We swear! We swear!" 


% Volney, p. 231 f. 97 Revolt of Islam, viii. 27. 
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This, O ye people of the earth! is the object proposed by a great nation, freed 
from her fetters and her prejudices; this is the work which, under her eye and by her 
orders, we had undertaken, when your kings and your priests came to interrupt 
it. O kings and priests! you may suspend, yet for a while, the solemn publication 
of the laws of nature; but it is no longer in your power to annihilate or subvert 
them. 

A general shout then arose from every part of the assembly; and the nations 
universally, and with one voice, testified their assent to the proposals. .. . 


Further echoes of this religious and anti-religious controversy also 
occur in Shelley’s poem, and show that it made a deep impression upon 
him. The following stanzas, for instance, are clearly a compression of a 
number of scenes in which the adherents of the different religions of the 
world all put forward their own creeds and reject those of the rest: 


And thro’ the hosts contention wild befell, 
As each of his own God the wondrous works did tell. 


And Oromaze, and Christ, and Mahomet, 
Moses, and Buddh, Zerdusht, and Brahm, and Foh, 
A tumult of strange names, which never met 
Before, as watchwords of a single woe, 
Arose; each raging votary ’gan to throw 
Aloft his armed hands, and each did howl 
“Our God alone is God!” and slaughter now 
Would have gone forth, when, from beneath a cowl 
A voice came forth, which pierced like ice through every soul.* 


All these names occur in Volney as the different religions gather round in 
noisy conclave,’ and there are several passages in which quarrels similar 
to that in Shelley are described, as, for example: 


You are in error, said the parties, pointing one to the other; we alone are in 
possession of reason and truth. We alone have the true law, the real rule of right and 
justice, the only means of happiness and perfection. All other men are either blind 
or rebellious. And a great agitation prevailed. 

And we also, cried all the others, we have numberless miracles; and each began 
to recount the most incredible things. 

Their miracles, said the first standard, are imaginary; or the fictions of the evil 
spirit, who has deluded them. 

They are yours, said the others, that are imaginary: and each group, speaking of 
itself, cried out: None but ours are true; all the others are false... . 


8 Volney, p. 280. % Revolt of Islam, x. 30, 31. 

100 See, for instance, Brama, Volney, p. 124; Ormuzd, p. 123; Moses, p. 121; Budd, p. 
126; Fot, pp. 126, 156 ff.; Christ, p. 132; Mahomet, p. 133 ff.; Zoroaster (Zerdusht), pp. 
122, 204 ff., 241. Shelley uses the New Persian form for Zoroaster, apparently for metrical 
reasons. 10 Volney, p. 114. 
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And one of these parties having denied the martyrology of the others: Well, 
said they, we will then die ourselves to prove the truth of our belief.1 


Shelley and Volney, too, both depict the fear which religion breeds in 
the hearts of its worshippers. This is shown, for instance, in the passage 
quoted above, which concludes: “And substituting a phantastical world 
to the real.one, he peopled it with imaginary beings, to the terror of his 
mind and the torment of his race.’'* Shelley’s description of the fear of 
the rulers confronted with famine and pestilence is probably modelled 
after this passage: 

Thus they with trembling limbs and pallid lips 
Worshipped their own hearts ’image, dim and vast, 
Scared by the shade wherewith they would eclipse 

The light of other minds. . . . ™™ 


It might be well to pause here for a minute to summarize, for purposes 
of convenience, the nature of Shelley’s debt in the main action of his 
poem to The Ruins. Shelley follows Volney in his general plan of a vast 
multitude, near a large city, arising and throwing off their tyrannical 
rulers. Volney locates this action in ‘fone of the nations of Europe”; 
Shelley in Islam, following a hint from an earlier episode in Volney. The 
multitude then, in both works, erect a vast pyramid and are addressed by 
a Lawgiver. Following this, they are beset by a league of tyrants. In Shel- 
ley a civil war ensues; in Volney a long debate on religion and politics 
takes place. Shelley summarizes this debate in Cythna’s speech to the 
sailors. For his description of the civil war Shelley draws on Volney’s 
earlier account of a war between Islam and Russia. For his vivid de- 
scription of the aftermath of that war he is partially indebted to a still 
earlier passage in which Volney describes the effects of war, famine, and 
pestilence. The final scene of the death of Laon and Cythna on the pyre 
is modelled, with considerable amplification, on the proposed burning 
of a Jew in Volney. It is clear that Shelley is indebted to Volney for the 
main plan and action of his poem, although he doubtless added to it 
from other sources as he went along. 

In two other respects, also, it seems to me, Shelley drew upon Volney. 
The story of the revolt in Volney is revealed by a “Genius” whom the 
traveler sees near a temple. In Shelley it is told by the “‘Spirit”’ of Laon,'’® 
whom the poet meets in a vast temple-like hall. 

The scene of meeting seems to contain echoes from the similar scene 
in Volney. Both spirits are heralded by lights; in Volney it is ‘‘the glim- 
mering light of the moon”; in The Revolt of Islam “‘two glittering lights” 


12 Thid., p. 131 f. 103 Thid., p. 176. 
1% Revolt of Islam, x. 30. 105 Thid., i. 55. 106 Volney, p. 10. 
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which ‘“‘were seen to glide / In circles on the amethystine floor.’®? In 
Volney the Genius is described as “pale, clothed in large and flowing robes 
such as spectres are painted rising from their tombs.’°* In The Revolt of 
Islam, the predominant idea in the picture of the Spirit is also that of 
: flowing radiance: 

a Form, 

Fairer than tongue can speak or thought may frame, 


The radiance of whose limbs rose-like and warm 
; Flowed forth. . . 1° 


The setting itself is similar in both works. In Volney it is that impres- 
sive and majestic group of “ruins,’’ of palaces and temples with their 
i “countless multitude of superb columns, stretching in avenues beyond the 
reach of sight,’”™® from which his book derived its name. In Shelley the 
14 vast hail contains: 





Ten thousand columns in that quivering light 
Distinct—between whose shafts wound far away 
The long and labyrinthine aisles... 1 


The atmosphere in this whole scene seems to me remarkably like that 
of the early part of The Ruins. There is the same romantic feeling for 
vast buildings, the same meeting near these buildings with a Spirit, the 
same glimmering (Volney) or glittering (Shelley) light before the Spirit’s 
appearance. Shelley, again, seems subconsciously to have had Volney’s 
picture in his mind, and to have reéchoed and recombined his images.!” 

The final point of indebtedness which I wish to note is that of a central 
idea which animates the first canto of The Revolt of Islam explicitly and is 
implicit through the whole poem. In that canto the mysterious woman 
whom the poet meets tells him that the spirit of good and the spirit of 
evil have existed from the very beginning of the universe: 


Two Powers o’er mortal things dominion hold 

Ruling the world with a divided lot, 

Immortal, all-pervading, manifold, 

Twin Genii, equal Gods—when life and thought 
Sprang forth, they burst the womb of inessential Nought. 


The earliest dweller of the world, alone, 
Stood on the verge of chaos: Lo! afar 


107 Revolt of Islam, i. 56. Cf. also “whose roof of moonstone carved, did keep/ A glimmer- 
ing o’er the forms on every side” —Ibid., i. 51. 
: 108 Volney, p. 10. 109 Revolt of Islam, i. 57. 
4 10 Volney, p. 2. 11 Revolt of Islam, i. 53. 
112 Some later parallels between the description of the ruins and Shelley’s poem, viz. ii. 
j 10-12; and vi. 27 are noted by L. Kellner, op. cit., p. 37. 
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O’er the wide wild abyss two meteors shone, 
Sprung from the depth of its tempestuous jar: 
A blood-red Comet and the Morning Star 
Mingling their beams in combat. . . .™ 


These two powers are later symbolized in the snake and the eagle, the 
vigorous combat between whom the poet witnesses," and still hold do- 
minion over the world in the forms of good and evil, liberty and despot- 
ism, life and death, and so on. The whole poem deals with the struggle 
between these forces as operating in the revolt in Islam. This idea, then, 
of basically conflicting powers within the very framework of the universe 
is fundamental to the poem. 

This idea—essentially Zoroastrian—" is to be found also in The Ruins, 
as the following passage indicates: 
Having remarked that all the operations of nature during the annual period, 
were reducible to two principal ones, that of producing, and that of destroying; 
that on the greater part of the globe these two operations were performed in the 
intervals of the two equinoxes; that is to say, during the six months of summer 
every thing was procreating and multiplying, and that during winter every thing 
languished and almost died; they supposed in nature two contrary powers, which 
were in a continual state of contention and exertion; and considering the celestial 
sphere in this view, they divided the images which they figured upon it into two halves 
or hemispheres; so that the constellations which were on the summer heaven 
formed a direct and superior empire; and those which were on the winter heaven 
composed an antipode and inferior empire. Therefore, . . . the constellations of 
summer . . . became genii, angels of science, of beneficence, of purity and virtue. 
And... the constellations of winter . . . were the genii of darkness, of destruc- 
tion, of death. . . .™%6 


These contending forces later became associated with the heavenly 
bodies more directly, the good with the sun, the evil with stars: 


U3 Revolt of Islam, i. 25, 26. 

14 Tbid., i. 8-14. See also The Assassins, Julian edition, v1, 165-166. 

45 Volney has numerous references to Zoroaster and gives a brief outline of his beliefs 
—>p. 241. Shelley refers to Zoroaster in Prometheus Unbound, 1, 191 ff. 

16 Volney, pp. 203-204. As a result of this belief in contending forces men came to 
imagine that one part of the skies represented heaven and another part hell: “ . . . and 
beyond were the hyperborean regions, placed under the earth (relatively to the tropics) 
where reigned an eternal night. From these stories, badly understood, and doubtless con- 
fusedly related, the imagination of the people composed the Elysian fields, regions of 
delights placed in a world below, having their heaven, their sun, and their stars; and Tar- 
tarus, a place of darkness, humidity, mire and frost”—Volney, pp. 212-213. This concep- 
tion is echoed by Shelley, when he speaks of the spirit of evil’s domain in “the hell,/ His 
reign and dwelling beneath nether skies” —Revolt of Islam, i. 30. Shelley’s friend J. F. New- 
ton seems also to have expounded some of these Zoroastrian notions, and Shelley may have 
taken some of them from him. See Thomas Love Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, ed. H. F, B. 
Brett-Smith (London, 1909), pp. 30-32. 
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In the projection of the celestial sphere, as traced by the astronomical priests, 
the zodiac and the constellations, disposed in circular order, presented their 
halves in diametrical opposition; the hemisphere of winter, antipode of that of the 
summer, was adverse, contrary, opposed to it: by a continual metaphor, these 
words acquired a moral sense; and the adverse genii, or angels, became revolied 
enemies. From that moment all the astronomical history of the constellations was 
changed into a political history; the heavens became a human state, where things 
happened as on the earth. Now, as the earthly states, the greater part despotic, had 
already their monarchs, and as the sun was apparently the monarch of the skies, the 
summer hemisphere (empire of light) and its constellations (a nation of white 
angels) had for king an enlightened god, a creator intelligent and good. And as 
every rebel faction must have its chief, the heaven of winter, the subterranean 
empire of darkness and woe, and its stars, a nation of black angels, giants and 
demons, had for their chief a malificent Genius; whose character was applied by 
different people to the constellation which to them was the most remarkable."” 


It is not unlikely that it was from this whole discussion that Shelley 
got the germ of the idea for the “blood-red comet and the morning star,” 
combining this notion of conflicting celestial bodies, representative of the 
basic good and evil powers, with that of his usual symbolization of the 
star Venus as Love.!!8 

The notion of representing one of the powers as a serpent probably 

comes from the following: 
At a later period in Persia, it [the power of evil] was the Serpent; who, under the 
name of Ahrimanes, formed the basis of the system of Zoroaster; and it is the 
same, O christians and Jews, that has become your serpent of Eve (the celestial 
virgin) and that of the cross; in both cases it is the emblem of Satan, the enemy and 
great adversary of the Ancient of Days, sung by Daniel."® 


To this let us add the following (from a footnote): 


‘The Persians,’ says Chardin, ‘call the constellation of the serpent Ophiucus, 
serpent of Eve: and this serpent Ophiucus or Ophioneus plays a similar part in 
the theology of the Phoenicians,’ for Pherecydes, their disciple and the master of 
Pythagoras, said ‘that Ophioneus Serpentinus had been chief of the rebels against 
Jupiter.” 


U7 Volney, pp. 204-207. 

U8 As in Revolt of Islam, i. 40, 41. The idea of the blood-red comet may have come from 
Volney’s footnote from Plutarch on the constellation Typhon, which the Egyptians took 
as the symbol of the power of evil: “‘ ‘The Egyptians,’ says Plutarch, ‘only offer bloody 
victims to Typhon. They sacrifice to him a red ox, and the animal immolated is held in 
execration and loaded with all the sins of the people’ ”’—Volney, p. 209, n. Possibly this 
fused in Shelley’s memory with an earlier footnote from Porphyry, also in connection with 
Typhon: “ ‘The Egyptians,’ says Porphyry, ‘employ every year a talisman in remembrance 
of the world; at the summer solstice they mark their houses, flocks and trees with red, 
supposing that on that day the whole world had been set on fire’ —Volney, p. 207, n. 

U8 Volney, p. 208, 320 Tbid., p. 250, n. 
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We can now see Shelley’s reason for reversing the usual concept and mak- 
ing the serpent the symbol of good. To Shelley “the chief of the rebels 
against Jupiter” would clearly be—as in Prometheus Unbound—a good 
and not an evil figure. His admiration for Satan—as depicted in Milton— 
though tempered, is clearly considerable."! The Serpent, therefore, be- 
comes the symbol of rebellion against despotism, either heavenly or 
earthly, and, hence, the spirit of good. 

With this conception from Volney, however, were likely blended in 
Shelley’s imagination the symbolic uses to which the snake was put dur- 
ing the American Revolutionary War. The most famous of these was the 
insignia used by the Culpeper Minutemen, of a coiled snake with the 
words “Don’t tread on me’’ emblazoned below it,’ an emblem to which 
Shelley may refer in The Mask of Anarchy: 


To the rich thou art a check, 
When his foot is on the neck 
Of his victim, thou dost make 
That he treads upon a snake. 


and Hellas: “And ye, weak conquerors! giants who look pale / When the 
crushed worm rebels beneath your tread.’ 

Shelley’s interest in the American Revolution and American democ- 
racy is evident throughout his works,’ and an especially fine tribute in 
The Revolt of Islam’ might indicate that he was reading some works on 
America during this period. In view of this interest he could hardly have 
avoided linking the use of the snake as the symbol of rebellion in Volney 
and in this well-known episode from American revolutionary history.'?’ 

Where did Shelley obtain the conception of the eagle as the opposing 
force, the force of despotism and evil? My suggestion would be that he 
took it from the fact that the eagle is represented in mythology as the 


121 See preface to “Prometheus Unbound,” Julian Edition, 11, 171-172; and “A Defence 
of Poetry,” Julian Edition, vit, 129. 
12 As in John E. Cooke, Stories of the Old Dominion (New York, 1879), p. 210. 


"3 The Mask of Anarchy, 226-229. 14 Hellas, 425 f. 
15 See, for instance, “A Philosophical View of Reform,” Julian Edition, vit, 10-13; 
Ode to Liberty, 151-169; Hellas, 64-71. 126 The Revolt of Islam, xi. 22-24. 


127 One further use of the snake symbol was that of a dismembered snake with the cap- 
tion “Join or Die” believed to have been designed by Benjamin Franklin and first used in 
his paper The Pennsylvania Gazette of May 9, 1754. This device continued in use for some 
twenty years among the colonies. See Frederic Austin Ogg, Builders of the Republic (“The 
Pageant of America,’”’ vir; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927), pp. 36-37; 329, n. 
Shelley’s interest in Franklin is evidenced by his remark to Elizabeth Hitchener in a letter 
of April 16, 1812: “The ‘Declaration of Rights’ would be useful in farm-houses: it was by a 
similar expedient that Franklin propagated his commercial opinions among the Americans” 
—Julian Edition, v1, 308. 
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“bird of Jove.’’?8 Perhaps he also had in the back of his mind the eagle 
as the symbol of imperial Rome, whose governmental system he hated as 
a despotism.”* And merged with the other concepts may have been the 
following passage in which Volney explains that the sun, the symbol of 
good, was sometimes represented as a hawk: 


Dius, which is to be understood also of the sun, must be derived from dih, a 
hawk. ‘The Egyptians,’ says Porphyry . . . ‘represent the sun under the emblem of 
a hawk, because this bird soars to the highest regions of air where light abounds.’”!*” 


Shelley’s reversal of symbols—with the substitution of the more poetic 
eagle for the hawk—would thus be complete. 

One further picture of the serpent Shelley also obtained from Volney. 
One school of “‘physical theologians” in the ancient world, according to 
Volney, used as a symbol of the universe ‘“‘a great round serpent (repre- 
senting the heavens where they placed the moving principle, and for 
that reason of an azure colour, studded with spots of gold, the stars) de- 
vouring his tail, that is folding and unfolding himself eternally, like the 
revolutions of the spheres.” * 

This is clearly the basis for the image which Shelley uses of Laon’s 
awakening in the home of the old hermit: 


... did my spirit wake 
From sleep as many-coloured as the snake 
That girds eternity? 


This picture of the serpent as an adjunct of eternity,’ however, Shel- 


128 It is interesting to note that Jupiter’s fall in Prometheus Unbound is compared to that 
of an eagle—1m1, ii. 11 ff. See also m1. i. 70-74, where Jupiter declares that he and Demo- 
gorgon will “sink on the wide waves of ruin, Even as a vulture and a snake outs pent.” 

129 See A Philosophical View of Reform, in which Shelley speaks of the Roman Empire as 
“that vast and successful scheme for the enslaving of the most civilized portion of man- 
kind”—Jwian Edition, vu, 5. In this attitude Shelley seems to have been influenced by 
Godwin, Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (London, 1796), 1, 105 f. 

130 Volney, p. 233. 

131 Tt is possible also that Shelley was acquainted with a cartoon, ‘The Flight of Con- 
gress,” published in a London paper in November, 1777, in which a snake labelled Inde pend- 
ence is battling in mid air with an eagle, which represents Hessian mercenaries fighting on 
the side of the British—Ogg, op. cit., p. 114. 12 Volney, pp. 222-223. 

133 Revolt of Islam, iv. 4. A similar reference occurs in The Daemon of the World, 1. 100f.: 
“Where the vast snake Eternity/ In charmed sleep doth ever lie.” 

14 “A similar symbolization occurs also in Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Gods, where the 
cave of eternity is represented as surrounded by a serpent—Henry G. Lotspeich, ‘Shelley’s 
Eternity and Demogorgon,’ Philological Quarterly, x111 (1934), 309. Shelley, however, had 
not read Boccaccio at the time of writing The Revolt of Islam (1817), as the following re- 
mark by Leigh Hunt in a letter to Mary Shelley on August 4, 1818, indicates: ‘Shelley told 
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ley appears to connect with that of the serpent as the “‘chief of the rebels 
against Jupiter’ as the following description indicates: 


The Serpent’s mailed and many-coloured skin 
Shone through the plumes its coils were twined within 
By many a swoln and knotted fold, and high 
And far, the neck, receding lithe and thin, 
Sustained a crested head, which warily 
Shifted and glanced before the Eagle’s steadfast eye.'® 


Shelley also speaks of the “‘wreathed Serpent,” and of the combatants as 
“an Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in fight.’ 

This is clearly an echo of Volney’s celestial many-colored serpent “‘fold- 
ing and unfolding himself.” How did Shelley connect the two, the serpent 
as rebel and as the companion of eternity? The simplest explanation is 
that he believed the forces of good, the forces which were making for a 
new triumph of liberty, were connected with eternal things, while the 
forces of evil, of despotism, were but temporary. This outlook is indi- 
cated in A Philosophical View of Reform, in a passage in which Shelley is 
urging the great liberal writers of the age to enter the conflict against 
despotism. The passage concludes as follows: 


These appeals of solemn and emphatic argument from those who have already 
a predestined existence among posterity, would appal the enemies of mankind by 
their echoes from every corner of the world in which the majestic literature of 
England is cultivated; it would be like a voice from beyond the dead of those who 
will live in the memories of men, when they must be forgotten; it would be 
Eternity warning Time." 





me once he would read Boccaccio. Pray make him do so now. . . . ’"—The Correspondence 
of Leigh Hunt (ed. by Thornton Hunt, London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1862), p. 123. 
Shelley’s own first reference to Boccaccio occurs in a letter of Sept. 27, 1819, in which he 
speaks as though he were reading him for the first time—Julian Edition, x, 86. As Shelley 
had read Volney before writing Queen Mab, he could not first have encountered this sym- 
bolism in Boccaccio. It is probable, however, that when he later came upon it in the 
Genealogy of the Gods, he recalled the similar concept in Volney and the two combined in 
his images of Demogorgon and the serpent in Prometheus Unbound (1819).” 

1% Revolt of Islam, i. 9. 1% Tbid., i. 8, 10. 

187 Julian Edition, vu1, 52. Here again it is possible that Shelley was influenced by Ameri- 
can snake symbols. There appeared in the New York Journal or General Advertiser of De- 
cember 15, 1774—reprinted in Ogg, op. cit., p. 92—an emblem of a wreathed snake, almost 
“devouring his tail.”” Upon the coils of the snake are inscribed the following verses: 


United now alive and free, 

Firm on this basis /éberty shall stand, 
And thus supported ever bless our land 
Till time becomes eternity. 
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This same conception Shelley later used in Prometheus Unbound: 


Such strength is in meekness 
That the Eternal, the Immortal, 
Must unloose through life’s portal 
The snake-like Doom coiled underneath his throne 
By that alone."* 


Here the ‘snake-like Doom” once again appears to be a symbol of the 
forces of liberty, and is again associated with things eternal, in this case, 
Demogorgon or Necessity, although here we have the added belief that 
only by Love (meekness) can these forces operate successfully. At the con- 
clusion of the poem this thought is developed further in Demogorgon’s 
warning: 

And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and hours, should free 

The serpent that would clasp her with his length; 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom."*° 


The emphasis here, I take it, is upon the word infirm, i.e. if Necessity 
is not able to control the forces of liberty there is a danger that they will 
degenerate into licence and anarchy, a condition from which they can be 
brought under control again only by “‘Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and 
Endurance.’’° 

Such recombination of ideas as this from Volney seems to me to indi- 
cate not only a minute knowledge of the work, but also many hours of 
imaginative speculation on its imagery and philosophy. The central 
thought around which The Ruins is written—that of bringing hope to a 
disconsolate generation from the example of the French Revolution—is, 
in fact, the central thought of much of Shelley’s greatest poetry, includ- 
ing the work which he intended as a summation of his message to man- 
kind, Prometheus Unbound. For although Shelley condemned the violence 
of that revolution, he believed that it represented an advance of the 
forces of liberty which could not be wholly beaten back and which guar- 
anteed a further advance in the near future.’ 

It is clear that Volney must be considered as a major influence upon 
Shelley. The social philosophy of Volney is part of that body of liberal 
and radical thought—stretching from Holbach to Cobbett—out of which 
grew Shelley’s own political views. And while, it is true, Volney did not 
so basically affect Shelley’s social outlook as did, for instance, Godwin or 


138 Prometheus Unbound, 1, iii. 94-98. 139 Thid., 1v, 565-569. 0 Thid., tv. 562. 
441 See “A Philosophical View of Reform,” Julian Edition, v11, 14-15. See also the preface 
to The Revolt of Islam. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft, Shelley seems to have found his clear (sometimes, 
indeed, vivid and pictorial) narrative manner of presenting such thought 
often more suitable for transmutation into poetry than the more 
pedestrian manner of Godwin and others. He found emphasized in 
Volney, too, much more strongly than in Godwin, that note of eager hope 
and optimism in “an age of despair,’’ which was so perfectly in tune with 
his own developing social philosophy. It was this note, I feel, that basi- 
cally attracted Shelley to Volney and made him scan his book with eager 
fascination, storing his memory lavishly with its ideas and images. He 
found in Volney also, as he did not in Godwin, a unique combination of 
his old interest in the mysterious and the out-of-way with that new phi- 
losophy of social duties and obligation, which a reading of Political Jus- 
tice first inspired. 
KENNETH N. CAMERON 
Indiana University 
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XII 
FOUR LETTERS FROM GEORGE KEATS 


HE writer of the following letters was George Keats,' the brother of 

the poet. He was born on February 28, 1797, the son of Thomas and 
Frances (Jennings) Keats. At an early age he had been left an orphan 
with his two brothers, Thomas and John, and had been placed at a pri- 
vate boarding school in Enfield. After leaving school George worked for 
a short while in the counting-room of his guardian, Richard Abbey. 
After a quarrel with Hodgkinson, the junior partner, he left and at the 
end of May, 1818, married Georgiana Augusta Wylie. At the age of 
twenty-one he journeyed with her to America, planning to reside in 
Morris Birkbeck’s settlement. Keats travelled by horse and carriage 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and thence descended the Ohio in a keel- 
boat. For several months the poet’s brother resided at the home of 
Audubon, the naturalist, in Henderson, Kentucky, where he lost his 
money in a boat speculation. Keats finally became managing partner in 
a flour and saw-mill concern in which he accumulated a fortune, and 
settled as a merchant in Louisville. There, with the exception of a few 
journeys, he remained until his death on December 24, 1841. 

It was there that George Keats, as a member of the Unitarian church, 
met the addressee of the following letters. James Freeman Clarke,’ the 
son of Dr. Samuel Clarke of Boston, was born in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, on April 4, 1810, and passed his earliest years in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Educated at the Boston Latin School and at Harvard College, 
he early came under the influence of the great Unitarian minister, the 
Reverend William Ellery Channing. Having been graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School, Clarke journeyed to Louisville, Kentucky, 
where, on August 4, 1833, he took the place of George Chapman at the 
Unitarian church in that city. Clarke carried with him to the West his 
interests in the liberal movements of the day, in unitarianism, in tran- 
scendental and German philosophy, and in anti-slavery; and these in- 
terests he revealed both in his preaching and in his editorship of the 
Western Messenger. 

In the third decade of the nineteenth century Louisville was an ugly 
city of “‘plain brick shops and houses, without any grassy plots, and with 


1 The principal facts of George Keats’ life may be found in James Freeman Clarke, Mem- 
orial and Biographical Sketches (Boston: Houghton, Osgood, 1878), 221-229 and in Amy 
Lowell, John Keats (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1925), 2 vols. 

2 The principal facts of James Freeman Clarke’s life may be found in James Freeman 
Clarke, Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence, edited by Edward Everett Hale (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1891). 
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hardly a tree.’ Culturally, it was in its infancy. Thus it was a great pleas- 
ure for the Reverend James Freeman Clarke to meet one with whom he 
could share his advanced ideas. Of George Keats, Clarke wrote: 


His appearance and the shape of his head arrested my attention. The heavy bar 
of observation over his eyes indicated the strong perceptive faculties of a business 
man, while the striking height of the head, in the region assigned by phrenology 
to veneration, was a sign of nobility and sentiment, and the full development be- 
hind marked firmness and practical energy. All these traits were equally promi- 
nent in his character. He was one of the most intellectual men I ever knew. I never 
saw him when his mind was inactive. . . . It was strange to find, in those days, 
on the banks of the Ohio, one who had successfully devoted himself to active 
pursuits, and yet retained so fine a sensibility for the rarest and most evanescent 
beauties of early song.‘ 


There were several points of contact at which George Keats could meet 
James Freeman Clarke. While the Unitarian minister had known Mar- 
garet Fuller, the editor of the Dial, during his Cambridge days, and was 
to write a chapter in her Memoirs after her death, George Keats be- 
came, as his letters indicate, an intimate acquaintance of her less noble 
sister, Ellen, during the latter’s residence in Louisville. Secondly, both 
men were ardent followers of the philosophic developments of the day. 
George Keats read the Dial regularly, and was, as the following let- 
ters suggest, an intelligent critic both of that journal and of the Wes- 
tern Messenger edited by his friend. If James Freeman Clarke was one 
of the first carriers of the new spirit to the West, George Keats was one 
of its first recipients. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that as early 
as November, 1834, Clarke wrote to Margaret Fuller that ‘‘George Keats 
is one of the best men in the world.’’® Four years later, on April 30, 1838, 
he wrote to Emerson that his “chief companion in the study of Carlyle 
is George Keats.’ And at the death of his friend, the Unitarian minister 
declared, ‘“‘I have ever thought that it was quite worth my while to have 
lived in Louisville, even if I had gained thereby nothing but the knowl- 
edge and friendship of such a man.’”? 

The letters that follow were addressed to James Freeman Clarke in 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, whither he had journeyed in August, 1839, 
to marry Anna Huidekoper, and in Boston, where he arrived on January 
18, 1841 to become minister of the Church of the Disciples there until 
July 6, 1849. The originals are of folio size, usually written on four sides 
and occasionally crossed. They are in the possession of Mr. James F. 
Clarke of Boston, with whose kind permission the letters are now made 
public. 


3 Clarke, Autobiography, p. 68. 4 Clarke, Memorial, pp. 221-222. 
5 Clarke, Autobiography, p. 107. 6 Jbid., p. 121. 7 Clarke, Memorial, p. 228. 
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Letter from George Keats to Rev. James Freeman Clarke, August 10, 1839 
Louisville, August 10, 1839 


My dear Sir 


I am informed that you have made arrangements to commence housekeeping 
immediately on your return,’ and beleiving that one or two weeks will be neces- 
sary to enable you to put your new domicile in order, I take pleasure in asking 
you and your Lady to spend that time at my house, in which request Mrs. Keats 
most heartily joins; we desire our respects to Mrs. C* and wish you very many 
happy returns of your wedding day. 

The election’® has been very warmly contested involving an unusual portion 
of drunkenness, fighting, foul voting and buying of votes. Graves" is elected by a 
majority—of 300—Guthrie” by 116—and Reed" and Butler,“ the former by a 
large majority—the latter by a small one. 


Iam 
With much regard 
Your Friend 
Geo Keats 





To be forwarded if Rev. J. F. Clarke has 
left Meadville. 
25 
Rev‘, Jas. F. Clarke 
care of Mr. Huidekoper™ 


Meadville 
Pensylvania 





* Clarke had made a journey to Meadville in August, 1839, and at that time married 
Anna Huidekoper of that town. He returned to Louisville a few weeks later with his wife. 
Clarke, Autobiography, p. 132. ® Mrs. Anna Huidekoper Clarke. 

10 “Tn 1840 the Whigs made another clean sweep, state and national and . . . municipal.” 
J. Stoddard Johnston, Memorial History of Louisville (Chicago: American Biographical 
Publishing Company, 1896) 1, 130. 

1 William J. Graves, the Whig Congressman from Henry, who, in February, 1838, had 
slain Jonathan Cilley, Hawthorne’s classmate, in a political duel. Graves was Congressman 
from the Louisville district 1835-41. 

2 James Guthrie, President of the Bank of Kentucky for one month in 1840, Democratic 
leader and member of the Legislature in 1827-8-9; elected Councilman in 1839. 

3 Possibly an error. James Rudd was elected Councilman in 1839. 

“4 Rezin E. Butler was Councilman in 1840. 

4 Mr. Henry Huidekoper of Meadville, Clarke’s father-in-law. “Mr. Clarke . . . formed 
that acquaintance with the family of Mr. Huidekoper, of Meadville, Pennsylvania, which 
added so much to the happiness of his after-life.” J. Clarke, Autobiography, p. 95. 
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Letter from George Keats to Rev. James Freeman Clarke, November 25, 1840 


Louisville Nov 25, 1840 
My dear Sir 

Notwithstanding my strong desire that you should dwell among us again, I 
think you have done right in declining our recent invitation."© The warmest 
feelings of respect and friendship for you are entertained by almost all,’’ if not 
all your late parishioners, as well as great numbers of the community.in general, 
and I cherish hopes that such feelings may sometimes hence operate to draw you 
back to us, when there may not be any counteracting reasons either on you (sic) 
own part, or that of any of our congregation. At present we are very well supplied 
by Mr. Hayward,'* who with much against him—youth, inexperience in the 
pulpit &c, manages by earnestness and clearness to excite and keep alive the 
attention to an extent extremely unusual even among old preachers—I have no 
hesitation in prophecying for him a high station among his brethren. 

Emma’ says you wish to correspond with me, alas I am engaged in too wearing 
a communion with business in hard times®?® to be able to communicate my 
thoughts on subjects that would be interesting to you to read, or me to write. I 
do not say I have no such thoughts, for I beleive, I reflect and cogitate more on 
literary and philosophic matters than is consistent with the best possible frame 
of mind for a man of business. But good or bad, my ideas come and go without 
being put to the test of Black and White, and it would require much practice to 
record theri as you can do, all in proper dress without effort. I very often think 
I see things, coincidences, that have never been uttered, but I forget all when the 
pen is in my hand, my “spirits will not come when I do call,’”! so I may fairly 
conclude they are all, like Glendower’s,-alt in my imagination. 

Emma remains so nearly the same in looks and manner, her encrease in size and 
more ready utterance, only seemed her old self every way magnified. Miss E. 
Fuller” has resolved to commence a school in Cinc’, and unless she changes her 
intention will leave for that place tomorrow; my opportunity to judge of her 
fitness is not much, I think however that she will succeed in feaching, and do 


16 Clarke left Louisville on June 16, 1840. He had never been installed as minister of the 
Louisville church, but had simply accepted the invitation, renewed each year, to be its 
minister; he declined the invitation which had been proffered for the eighth time. Clarke, 
Autobiography, p. 98. 

17 See Clarke’s letter to A. H., February 3, 1839: “I am by no means a popular preacher 
in this place, nor ever shall be.” bid., p. 126. See also Clarke’s letter to A.H., March 18, 
1839, in which he states that the society has increased but slowly and that other men had 
excited a greater interest in the public. Jbid., p. 129. 

18 The name, variously spelled as Heywood, Hayward, and Heyward, is that of Reverend 
John H. Heywood, for many years the minister in the Unitarian Church in Louisville, and 
a good friend of Mr. Clarke. 19 George Keats’ daughter. 

20 Reverberations of the Panic of 1837 and the Great Fire in Louisville in 1839. 

21 Henry rv, Part 1, iii. 1. 54-56. George Keats’ quotations of Shakespeare substantiate 
Clarke’s remark about his friend: “He was well versed in English literature, especially in 
that of the Elizabethan period . . . ” James F. Clarke, Memorial, p. 222. 

2 Ellen Fuller, Margaret Fuller’s younger sister, went out West where she met her future 
husband, Ellery Channing. 
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ample justice to her pupils, but I fear she is not calculated to go through the 
struggle of the business part of her profession without much vexation, but if she 
can endure the first six months she will succeed well. 

Tell Mr. Heidecowper I was much pleased with his review of Brownsons labour- 


ing classes; not only Mr. Brownson but you and the whole band of ardent 
a 


“att 
progress men, and reformers would do well to consider, that , “New opinions are 
not subjected to the same severe scrutiny which the old ones are under going.’ 
It is easy enough to cut down and destroy on paper, but it is difficult to build up 
even “castles in air” to replace the solid fabrics so coolly obliterated. Bronson 
(sic) is bold enough to attempt building, and by so doing proves to the world that £ 
it must be cautious in following his advice to pull down. 

I have read the second number of the Dial** and find much in it to please me, 
and to instruct me too, but like other progress works there is much in it straining 
and worse than useless. I have not the book by me, but I remember passages*® 
to the effect that a student desiring progress, and the highest self culture, should 
altogether disregard fame, and the means of living; but be satisfied with the Her- 
mits fare, and retirement, and live the life of an anchorite,—being occupied 
alone with his own inward nature, like John the Baptist;-and Diogenes and his 
followers are somewhat associated with the idea. Now what sort of a man would 
be produced, never mind how lofty his genius or great his acquirements, who 
should plunge himself into the affectation of setting up as a model for imitation 
the lip and character of the stern Baptist; that he should have lived and been 
exactly what he was seems necessary in the progress of religion, and morals, he 
would have been out of place after the advent of our Saviour as completely as 
he was necessary before his coming. Only think how the world would laugh at a 
flock of students seeking out solitary places, and dotting our forests with her- 
mitages because they would cultivate themselves to reproduce in the world the 
effects caused by John on the morals and character of mankind. 

Present my kind wishes to your Lady?’ and her Father®* and accept my con- 
gratulations on the arrival of the welcome stranger?*—All desire to be remb* to 
you and I am 

With much regard 
Your Friend 
Geo. Keats. 


%3 Orestes Brownson’s article, “The Labouring Classes,” appeared in the Boston Quarterly 
Review, July, 1840. Huidekoper’s review appeared in the Western Messenger, November, 
1840. 

* Huidekoper’s review of “Brownson on the Laboring Classes,” Western Messenger, 
vir, no. 7 (November, 1840), 316. 

% The transcendental journal (1840-44) edited at first by Margaret Fuller and later 
by Emerson. The second number appeared in October, 1840. 

% From the article, “The Art of Life,—The Scholar’s Calling,” by F. H. Hedge, in the 
Dial, October, 1840. 27 Mrs. Anna Huidekoper Clarke. 

28 Mr. Henry Huidekoper of Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

29 Clarke’s son Herman, who died in 1849. 
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—Single 
Z Paid 
. Paid 
Rev! James F. Clarke 
Meadville 
Pensylvania 





Letter from George Keats to Rev. James Freeman Clarke, January 17, 1841. 
Louisville, Jan’. 17, 1841 

My dear Sir 

Shrinking from a corespondence with one who has new thoughts and ideas to 
communicate every day by one who is daily travelling in the well beaten track of 
business, is so foolish, and so out of all reason for a dealing man, who habitually 
tries to get the best in a bargain, that on second thoughts I will close with you 
in a contract to keep up a letter communication, and it may possibly turn out 

1 
that my habits of punctual ity derived from a commercial life, may hereafter 
more 

cause me to be the_ faithful of the two in the performance of my engagement. 
My mite wil] ever be forthcoming, which your overflowing treasure may seem to 
waste. You see now I have clinched the bargain. 

You have a queer way of showing how easy letter writing is by quoting Lamb, 
Burns, & Cowper as examples, the giving the fragments of thoughts with a few 

the 


dashes of the pen, can only be done by one in 10,000 and , ordinary conversation, 
on paper is more drivelling; only those who have very much to say can write 
an interesting letter, the essence of which is to condense much into a small and 
piquant form; which I have not the art to do as this page testifies. Miss Ellen F 
is still confined to her. bed with neuralgia, she has been so confined 2 mos, and I 
see no reason why she will not be in the same state 2 mos longer, Dr. Jarvis*® 
thinks she had better return to New Engiand, where he says there is not one case 
of the desease to 50 here. Emma waits upon her so devotedly that we of the family 
hardly consider her as returned home to us. Miss Ellen has an offer of 400$ a 
year to superintend the education of 9 young ladies,*" and had she been able, could 
have entered on the charge on the Ist. Feby, as the matter stands she has the 
proposition to commence 1** May. I think however that she had better return 
to her native climate before the terrible neuralgia takes a life lease of her con- 
stitution. 


2 Dr. Edward Jarvis of Louisville, a member of Clarke’s congregation. J. Stoddard John- 
ston, Memorial History of Louisville, 11, 253. 

3 “Tn 1840 there were fourteen schools, exclusive of Louisville College . . . The assistant 
teachers received $400.” J. Stoddard Johnston, Memorial .History of Louisville, 1, 236. In 
one of these schools Ellen might have taught. George Keats was one of the City Council 
which, on May 25, 1840, adopted an ordinance abolishing fees for tuition. 
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I reccived yesterday a long and most excellent lettcr from your distinguished 
friend Miss Margaret; in answer to some remarks of minc about new philosophers 
of the dial (sic) and so forth, she gives a condensed view of her own opinions, and 
what she thinks of the present state of society, its cold and worldly objects, and 

1 
what it will becorne unless some leaven of spiritual ity shall be infused into it. I 
do not look upon you as approaching to ultraism among the reformers, and yet, 
judging from her letter of her good sense I beleive her to be more near the truth 
than you are. She considers however that the excessive transcendentalism of the 
dial (sic) being the earnest expression of sincere and noble feelings, and deep 
thoughts, will act as leaven in society, I fear it will not, it o’er leaps itself, and the 
the 
gazing world only sees that it has not, and cannot have a secure seat, its pen- 
dulum has swayed more on the other side than that of worldliness is on this side 
of truth. The spirituallity of the bible, and its practical application in Shak- 
speare, is the real leaven which does from time to time show its influence in the 
world, and I firmly beleive that any philosophy of more etherial essence, or less 
material substance, will never lay hold of others than students, or retired think- 
ers; I count as nothing those who take hold from desire of self distinction or 
eccentricity. I did somewhere meet with that passage* that so tenderly brings 
into linked feelings the timid hares, the sylvan woods, the fireside and the human 
heart, but in my worldly progress it drew from me, or excited in me but one pleas- 
ing reflection and I passed it by. You, open to all the charities, under more favor- 
able influences dwell upon it, gather it, and show it up to me unintentionally re- 
true 

proving me for my indifference to rea} pleasure. I am still obliged to you for the 
pearl,® not being altogether swine. 


After Church— 


Notwithstanding my head is crowned (visible to all) with reverance, my mind 
a 

during Mr. Heywood’s prayer was full of “sylvan tendernesses,” gentle human 
hearts, fearful dumb creaturcs loving and bcing loved, great oak’s “branch 
charmed by the earnest stars” and all their fraternity with “melancholy boughs,” 
and the homes of man, all linked together in one harmonious and kindly but 
melancholy association. I had read Dana’s two years before the mast before I 
received your Iettcr, and agree with you in your opinion of it, its freshness and 
unstrained truthiuiness are refreshing, and I have faith that I have received 
from it a trucr impression of what a sailor’s life and mind are, than I have hercto- 
fore derived from much reading about them. I remember with much pleasure my 
one short conversation with the author’s fathcr,** of whose character and genius 


2 The reference may be to “Glimmerings” in the Dial, January, 1841. The philosophy ex- 
pressed in the passage is obviously transcendental. 

*% The reference may be to “Margaret’’ (Fuller), i.e., the pearl. 

* Richard Henry Dana, Sr., of Cambridge. 
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I beleive I formed a just ‘conception at that one interview. Emma and Ellen 
Fuller have spoken much of him and it all seems to me repetition and confirma- 
tion of my previous thoughts. If it should be in your way convey my respects to 
you will oblige me 
him, or rather say that I remember him with much interest, -yeu-wit-ebligeme 
by so doing. 
-+yse-deing- He is to some extent associated in my mind with the humanities of 
+ee 
“timid hares uplooking into human eyes.” 
M"™. Keats intended to have written to you her thanks for your present of 
Schiller by your Sister,** and I hope will yet do so. Whether it was your letter, 
or the present it gave the first notice of, that prompted her to utter in her hearty 
manner how much she was gratified, I know not, but certain it is, I have not seen 
her more pleased for many a day. She fancies she could acknowledge your kind- 
ness in a very suitable manner, and I have been urging her to do so, particularly 
as she values my formal epistles somewhat low, I may confess to you in your ear, 
lower than they deserve,“‘at least in my opinion” “‘Altho’ I say it that should not 
say it.” 

She claims that her sarcasms are so general that no one has a right to apply 
them to himself, and if any one finding the cap to fit so exactly his own case 
pleases to self-appropriate it, he may thank himself for the sting it contains. And 
so she bullies herself into the notion of the perfect benevolence and justice of 

-exeer 
her conduct, when she gratifies herself in, exercising a quality that is in almost 
all cases incompatible with a fair consideration for the sore or tender points (which 
such powers are very acute in discovering) of others. However she is perhaps as 
ready to cure as to wound, and is at the present writing very favourably disposed 
towards you and wishes you all happiness. Here I am at the end of legitimate 
writing space without having said half my say, many persons hate crossed letters, 
my piquant wife among the number, and perhaps you may be another; soI will 
defer what I had to say about Emma, Miss Ellen Fuller, Mr. Heywood, the 
Church, &c, and having been at the celebration of the Pilgrim Fathers Society, 
an invited and toasted guest, I had something to say of them and their descend- 
hier 

ants and the English puritans and these glorious commonwealth men_ upon 
whom their mantle had fallen, which would more than fill another sheet, and 
much to your satisfaction I doubt not exclude the politics upon which you have 
so maliciously touched. 

Present rem*—to your Lady and Mr. H.*and accept my best wishes for your 
first born,*’ who if he thinks at all is beginning the world a thorough matcrialist, 

l 
his life is spent in going (“du lit a la table, dela table au lit” and you a spiritual ist 
cannot help it. He has entered the world school, and his first lesson is to care al- 


% Sarah Freeman Clarke, a friend of Margaret Fuller, and a painter of some note. 
% Mr. Henry Huidekoper. - 37 Herman. 
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together for the gratification of his animal appitites. All desire their good wishes 
and I am 
Your worldly friend and true 
Geo Keats 





Paid} 
Rev! Jas. F. Clarke 
Meadville Boston 
Renee 
per P. H. Conant, Eq.* 





Letter from George Keats to Rev. James Freeman Clarke, July 4, 1841. 


Louisville, July 4, 1841 
My dear Sir 

Although I have always lived in those pleasant places where “‘bells do toll to 
church,” I am not “‘a church goer.’’ Since Mr. Haywood is absent and his pulpit 
has no one to him succeeding, and your Breckenridge’s*® and your Jackson’s* are 
well furnished in their gothic Churches with listeners I may as well employ this 
independence Sunday in preaching to a pastor on the importance of performing 
properly and promptly all promises, particularly as I feel some little pleasure 
that my prophecy on that matter of punctual correspondence is fulfilled by the 
event. It is said men can talk better against faults of which they themselves are 
guilty than any others, so I recommend you to address your disciples on the 
subject of broken promises. 

I am afraid you were not pleased with some passages in my last, wherein I 
undervalued the stirring moral and intellectual excitement now prevailing in 
Boston, although I still entertain pretty much the same opinions, I will own that 
your success, the news of which comes to me from various quarters in little bits, 
is much greater than I anticipated, and perhaps if you will tell me ali about it I 
may have more faith in the regenerating nature of the agitation. However little 
I may be disposed to become a soldeir in the army of reform, I will not fight 


38 Although P. H. Conant was a member of Clarke’s congregation in Louisville, this may 
be an error for Reverend A. H. Conant, who began life as a farmer in Illinois, and was 
moved to devote his life to the ministry after he had read a copy of the Western Messenger 
in Chicago. Clarke left Meadville on January 12, 1841, and arrived in Boston on January 
18. Hence the letter had to be readdressed. 

%° The reference is to Robert J. Breckenridge who started life as a lawyer and became a 
Presbyterian minister. He was accounted “the best stump-speaker in Kentucky,” and was 
an ardent anti-slavery reformer. He preached in Louisville in 1836. James Freeman Clarke, 
Memorial, pp. 233 ff. 

© The reference is to Dr. James Jackson of Boston, the first physician of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, who has been termed a “scientific unitarian.” George Willis Cooke, 
Unitarianism in America, A History of Its Orgin and Development (Boston: American Unitar- 
ian Association, 1902), p. 427. 
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against what I beleive to be true, so that as a faithful belligerent you are bound to 
do your best to win me from the old faction. I see in the last messenger“ an actual 
beginning to reform the world in the proclamation of the objects of the paternal 
community by Adam Ballou.*? (who is he?) I wish the fraternity—all success 
in all their objects because all the objects seem to me good, and I think I can 
‘insure them against any fining (?) (unless as non attending Jurors or militia 
men in a trifling way not worth fighting about, and which had better be paid as 
Quakers pay war taxes) imprisonments, stayings, or persecutions other than all 
citizens have to endure. They have fixed for themselves a high standard of 
righteousness, higher than any one I ever knew is capable of living up to; if 
they should live up to it, or fancy they live up to it, it will be hard for them to 
keep down the pride that will grow up with their self satisfaction and conscious 
merit. I suppose most of them are radicals in politics as well as religion and be- 
leive corporations have no souls and should be suppressed; they are perhaps act- 
ing on the presumption that their new corporation has no body (nothing animal 
preeced: 
init), that since in old fashioned corporations many souls combined will |. produce 
no soul, a transendental corporation wherein many bodies are combined will 
produce no body. If they are half as good as they propose to themselves to be, 
they will soon “Thank God that they are not as those sinners, and then all their 
promised “patient endurance,” and “forgiving spirit” is gone. As an organized 
body they must have an “esprit de corps.” A man may be all a christian should 
be in meekness, endurance, patience, long suffering, charity, but a battling, con- 
tending, reforming society cannot. In retiring from the world where every good 
man always will have a sufficiently wide theatre for the exercise of his benevo- 
lence, to a position that he may by combination with others prepare himself “for 
wher 
more vigorous & resistless onsets against the legions of darkness,” is in my 
opionion a grand mistake,“ it don’t even sound like bringing peace and good will 
to men: I have faith in the improving condition of mankind, by the spread of 
truth and goodness from man to man, but I should have no faith in a project 
that should collect all the good in a mass for the purpose of making “vigorous & 
resistless onsets against the legions of darkness.”’ every soul is distinct and differ- 
ent from other souls, its real qualities known to no other soul, and but imper- 
fectly to itself, it cannot be jammed into a mass with other souls to any efficient 
purpose for consciencious and vigorous action, without yielding a main portion 


“| The Western Messenger, a monthly magazine edited in Louisville by James Freeman 
Clarke from April, 1836 to October, 1839. After that date it was edited by Reverend Wil- 
liam H. Channing. The journal was established in Cincinnati in 1835 “to set forth and de- 
fend Unitarian views of Christianity.”’ Clarence Gohdes, ““The Western Messenger and the 
Dial,” Studies in Philology, xxv1 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1929), 
67-84. 

# Adin Ballou, “Plan of the Fraternal Community,” Western Messenger, vu, no. 12 
(April, 1841), 553-560. # Adin Ballou, of. cit., p. 560. 

“ Cf. Clarke’s remark concerning George Keats: “I seldom knew him to acquiesce in 
the thought of another.” James Freeman Clarke, Memorial, pp. 221-222. 
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of its identity and making compromises that will cripple half its strength—How 
silly in me to argue a matter I have not studied with such a man as my enquiring 
and reflecting friend. I should have gone on to the end of my paper prattling on 
these high matters, if the small space left had not reminded me that I have some- 
thing to talk about. 

My son in law* has received your congratulatory letter, I have not seen it, but 
I am told it gave great pleasure to those concerned. Emma lives at M"*. Speed’s® 
and conforms with much good sense, and discretion to the habits of the family, 
and I fondly trust that the alliance*’ not only be the cause of much and enduring 


happiness to the couple themselves, but of satisfaction to both families in every 
ae 


respect; I see no cause to fear any other result. The event was however__accom- 
panied, as relates to Emma by one alloy that I have thought proper to communi- 
not r 
cate to you, (in confidence) because I would. be a bruiter abroad of the acts 
and doings of a young lady situated as Miss Ellen Fuller now is especially.) 
The alloy was a decided quarrel between Emma and that young Lady, so that she 
did not come to the wedding, or call on Emma after the wedding, her reason 
ostensibly given to Mrs. K was because she was not duly consulted about the 
match, nor apprized early enough when it was to take place, nor invited in a 
sufficiently special manner. I beleive Emma is perfectly satisfied that her conduct 
since she has been our guest, has been in so many respects utterly irriconcilable 
with good feeling, good taste, or truthfulness that she no longer feels for her that 
friendship that for sometime bound her, and therefore may not feel much on 
account of the severance, but she feels strongly that a certain trust was reposed 
in her by M™. F.* & Miss Margaret* that she has appeared to forfeit by ceasing 
her friendly offices done so far from her friends. As far as I am able to judge the 
fault is altogether, as between them, on the side of Miss F.—I never conceived 


of a girl making so many daily sacrifices (for 6 or 8 months). to gratify the wants 


and whims of another, as Emma made for Miss F. her conduct was such that 

Father, Mother and Sister®* had ground to beleive themselves entirely disre- 
r 

garded.—It would not become me to detail the thousand occur, ences in which 

Miss F forced upon poor Emma the performance of divided duties. Every thing 

that her Mother or Georgiana® wished her to do Miss F begged, entreated, 


Philip Speed. 

# Judge John Speed had a large farm, Farmington, about six miles out of town. He was 
associate judge in a district court, and was a slaveholder who did not believe in slavery. 
His son Joshua became Attorney General under Lincoln. Another son, Philip, became 
Emma Keats’ husband. 4? The marriage of Emma Keats and Philip Speed. 

“8 Mrs. Margaret Crane Fuller, mother of Margaret Fuller. 

*® Margaret Fuller (1810-50), Ellen’s distinguished sister, and editor of the Dial. 

5° George Keats had eight children, two sons and six daughters. The allusion is obviously 
to one of the latter. 

"| George Keats’ wife, Georgiana Augusta Wylie, the daughter of a British Colonel, who 
married Keats at the age of sixteen and came with him to America. James Freeman Clarke, 
Memorial, p. 224. 
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stormed, and shed tears to prevent her from doing. She ridiculed our acquaint- 
ances, found fault with dresses, discouraged the performance of all social duties 
by trying to prevent a return of visits, shed tears in streams to prevent Emma 
from going to parties given to cclebrate her return home and in fact threw a 
damp over the family reunion so complctely by the engenious and acute man- 
agement of her influence over Emma, that poor Emma was worried to a care 
worn appearance, and in every respect except an occasional burst of hearty 
feeling [was] totally unlike her former self. She is now herself again; against all 
rule of ettiquette she called on Miss F. since her marriage was treated rudely 
and now I hope all ties are broken between them, for I think her unworthy of 
Emma’s selfsacrificing friendship. I have thought from time to time of writing 
to Miss Margaret about her sister who must be aware of her character and dis- 
position, which was unfolded to me long before Emma found it out, but I shrank 
from the ungracious task as I would now from this, but that Emma, I know feels 
distressed at the thought that her conduct in the matter shall be harshly judged 
by all in Boston. She has not expressed any wish that I should write anything, the 
thought as the act is all my own. 

M". K joins in respects to your Mother & Sister and to M". and Miss M. 
Fuller. Please to thank Miss Margaret for her kindness in sending Mr. Emerson’s 
book.®? I have read much of it with great pleasure and perhaps some profit. 

Hoping you will have leisure to write to me soon I remain 

Very truly your friend 
Geo Keats 





Paid 
Revé Ja° F. Clarke 
Boston 
Massachusetts. 





MADELEINE B. STERN 
New York, N.Y. 


8 Possibly the First Series of Essays which appeared in 1841, or Nature (1836), the Tran- 
scendental Bible. 
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XIII 
PROVERB LORE IN THE RING AND THE BOOK 


CHOLARS have identified very few proverbs and proverbial phrases 

in Browning’s poetry. He is credited with only one by Apperson,! 
five by Smith,’ three by Hodell,’ ten by Cook,‘ and three by Birrell.5 
Of these twenty-one proverbs® the foregoing scholars cite sixteen as oc- 
curring in The Ring and the Book. Investigation, however, reveals that 
seventeen’ of them and ninety-five additional ones are found in that 
poem.® Listed in the order of their appearance in The Ring and the Book, 


1G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1929), p. 537. 

? William George Smith and Janet E. Heseltine, The Oxford Dictionary of English Prov- 
erbs (Oxford: Clarendon, 1935), pp. 309, 321, 374, 527, 554. 

§ Charles W. Hodell, The Old Yellow Book; Source of Browning’s The Ring and the Book 
in Complete Photo-reproduction with Translation, Essay, and Notes, 2d ed. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution, 1908 [1916]), pp. 334, 335. 

4A. K. Cook, A Commentary upon Browning’s The Ring and the Book (London: Oxford 
Press, 1920), pp. 44, 80, 103, 149, 195, 197, 211, 227, 247. 

5 Robert Browning, The Complete Poetical Works, ed. by Augustine Birrell (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933), pp. 803, 860. 

6 “Take the golden mean!” is annotated as a maxim by both Birrell (Browning, ed. cit., 
p. 860) and Cook (op. cit., p. 227). 

7 Because of its pervasive use in Browning’s poetry, “needs must” is excluded from fur- 
ther consideration in this paper. This phrase occurs thirty-three times in The Ring and the 
Book and one hundred seven times in Browning’s other poems; “‘must needs” occurs seven- 
teen times in The Ring and the Book and forty times in the poet’s other poems. 

8 Nineteen proverbs and proverbial phrases which occur in Browning’s other poems, 
seventeen of which have hitherto been unidentified, established and presented as explained 
in footnote 9, are: error has no end. Paracelsus, 36.18; cf. Benham 755b.—play the fool. 
Sordello, 121.80; In a Balcony, 481.37; Aristophanes’ A pology, 606.32; 606.57; Parleyings 
with Christopher Smart, 1259.9; act the fool. Aristophanes’ Apology, 597.27; cf. Apperson 
501.—all was for best. Saul, 241.10; all is best for all. Colombe’s Birthday, 314.7; All’s best 
as ’tis. Ibid., 317.50; All is for the best. bid., 331.60; All’s for best. The Italian in England, 
343.45; In wisdom which made all things for the best. Luria, 400.12; cf. Benham 733a. 
—Love conquers all things. A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, 296.56; cf. Benham 489b.—It’s a long 
lane that knows no turnings. The Flight of the Duchess, 366.7; cf. Apperson 379; Smith 226. 
—hail fellow, well met. Fra Lippo Lippi, 447.40; Pacchiarotto, 1061.47; cf. Apperson 277.— 
Faces, arms, legs and bodies like the true As much as pea and pea! Fra Lippo Lippi, 448.63- 
64; We both should be like as pea and pea. James Lee’s Wife, 491.47; cf. Apperson 366; 
Smith 50.—I doubt if they’re half baked, those chalk rosettes. Bishop Blougram’s A pology, 
456.26; cf. Apperson 279.—‘Milk that’s spilt’—You know the adage! Gould Hair, 493.4445; 
cf. Smith 239.—When pain ends gain ends too. A Death in the Desert, 505.79; cf. Smith 321. 
—Grisi yet lives in clover. Youth and Art, 518.12; I’ve lived in clover. Mr. Sludge, “The 
Medium,” 522.52; I live in clover. Ponte dell’ Angelo, Venice, 1302.36; cf. Apperson 104; 
Smith 528.—Tread on a worm, it turns, sir! Mr. Sludge, “The Medium,” 520.22; cf. Smith 
554.—If hunger, proverbs say, allures the wolf from wood, Much more the bird must dare 
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with their occurrences in Browning’s other poems indicated, these one 
hundred twelve proverbs are: 


Stung to the quick.* 653.19; 831.67; Touched to the quick. 837.75; Incident of 
the French Camp, 333.38; Balaustion’s Adventure, 565.39; Vexed to the quick 
Sordello, 106.86; pierce to the quick. Pippa Passes, 185.43; cf. Apperson 642; 
Smith 138. 


So said, so done. 654.12; 693.2; 712.18; 834.57; 841.52; The Statue and the Bust, 
373.67; Red Cotton Night-cap Country, 979.10; The Two Poets of Croisic, 1138.43; 
Ponte dell’ Angelo, Venice, 1304.11; Gerousios Oinos, 1336.37; cf. Jente 270. 


Truth must prevail, the proberb vows. 654.81; Conclude you, all truth triumphs 
in the end? 902.13; Still—truth must out—I apprehend the worst. Luria, 398.20; 
‘How truth would have triumphed!’’—you sigh too late. The Worst of It, 494.63; 
cf. Apperson 651; Smith 555. 


The rap-and-rending nation! 655.15; Make and mend, or rap and rend. Fifine at 
the Fair, 972.41; cf. Apperson 524. 


A touch of wolf in what showed whitest sheep. 657.80 in the first roughness of 
surprise At Guido’s wolf-face whence the sheepskin fell, The frightened couple 
. .. Rushed to the Governor. 697.35-38; But why the wolf should compliment 
the thief . . . let my sheepskin-garb, a curse on’t go. 871.65-69; But you as good 
as bade me wear sheep’s wool Over wolf’s skin. 876.50-51; Lords and ladies alike 
turned with loathing From such a proved wolf in sheep’s clothing. The Glove, 
340.68-69; cf. Apperson 701; Smith 31. 


Which shall win the race, Of coupled runners like as egg and egg? 660.69—70; cf. 
Apperson 365. 


adash at something good. Fifine at the Fair, 935.5-6; cf. Apperson 318; Smith 194.—All’s 
well that ends well! The Inn Album, 1045.49; Pacchiarotto, 1065.1; cf. Smith 37—Must 
... Every sweet warn “’Ware my bitter!” La Saistaz, 1127.30-31; cf. Smith 99.—What’s 
the adage rife in man’s mouth? Why, “The best I both see and praise, the worst I follow.” 
La Saisiaz, 1130.44-45.—Prove black white, white black, play at paradox. The Two Poets 
of Croisic, 1149.71; cf. Smith 535.—Who knows most, doubts most; entertaining hope, 
Means recognizing fear. The Two Poets of Croisic, 1151.12-13; cf. Apperson 310.—In his 
Annals—gets of it, by hook or by crook. Ponte dell’ Angelo, Venice, 1304.15; cf. Smith 72. 

® All reference to Browning’s poetical works in this paper are to the edition cited in 
footnote 5; where page and line numbers only are given the citation is from The Ring and 
the Book. In establishing the validity of Browning’s proverbs and proverbial phrases the 
following collections are used: Apperson, op. cit. —Benham, W. Gurney. Putnam’s Complete 
Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and Household Words, Revised ed., New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1929.—Browning, op. cit.—Cook, op. cit—Hazlitt, W. Carew. English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases. London: Reeves and Turner, 1907.—Henderson, Alfred. Latin Proverbs 
and Quotations. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 1869.—Hodell, op. cit.—Jente, 
Richard. “The Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early and Contemporary Parallels.” Re- 
printed from Washington University Studies, x11, Humanistic Series, No. 2. 1926. Pp. 
391-444.—Lean, Vicent Stuckey. Lean’s Collectanea, 11, Part ii. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 1903. 
—Smith, op. cit—Tilley, Morris Palmer. Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s Euphues and 
in Pettie’s Petite Pallace. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
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The elaborated product, tertium quid. 661.14; Tertium Quid (title of book) 706; 
cf. Hazlitt 401. 


So much for Rome and rumour; smoke comes first: Once let smoke rise un- 
troubled, we descry Clearlier what tongues of flame may spire and spit. 661.41- 
43; cf. Apperson 582; Smith 323. 


Satan’s old saw being apt here—skin for skin. 665.31; cf. Job 2:4. 


What was, again may be. 667.2; What? All that used to be, may be again? 
693.11; I say not,—“has been, and again may be.” 873.76; What was before, 
may be to-day. Mr. Sludge, “The Medium,” 530.48; Instances have been, and 
yet Again may be, when saints, whose earthly ways Tend to perfection, very 
nearly get To heaven while still on earth. Jochanan Hakkadosh, 1214.38-41; cf. 
Apperson 677; Smith 567. 


Why, to-day’s lucky pearl is cast to swine. 667.25; "Twas pearls to swine. 680.40; 
Pearls before swine that can’t value them. The Flight of the Duchess, 366.50; And 
pearls to the swine go wasteful. Pacchiarotto, 1061.30; Keep on casting pearls To 
a—poet? The Two Poets of Croisic, 1152.62-63; cf. Apperson 488; Smith 503. 


with him were hand and glove Barbers and blear-eyed, as the ancient sings. 
668.42-43 ; Liars find ready-made for lies they make, As hand for glove, or tongue 
for sugar-plum. Mr. Sludge, ‘The Medium,” 528.54-55; cf. Apperson 281; Smith 
129, 


so far so good. 669.87; cf. Smith 395. 


top to toe. 670.15; Red Cotton Night-cap Country, 983.59; 988.7; Parleyings with 
Francis Furini, 1265.11; cf. Lean m1, ii, 936. 


Guido . . . gave up the game, . . . Making the best of bad incurable. 670.65-68; 
make the best of matters. 691.27; make the best of a broken matter so. 700.72; 
Let us make the best of things! 712.44; cf. Apperson 40; Smith 284. 


The creature thus conditioned found by chance Motherhood like a jewel in the 
muck. 673.56-57; Grime is grace To whoso gropes amid the dung for gold. 
828.39-40; like jewel hid in muck. 834.16; they had filched a pearl From dung- 
heap. 881.35-36; cf. Apperson 433; Tilley 177. 


Make both ends meet. 673.10; 734.50; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 909.72; cf. 
Apperson 392; Smith 530. 


The biter bit. 674.5; Ponte dell’ Angelo, Venice, 1303.6; cf. Smith 420. 


Somebody courts your wife, Count?... Mere horn-madness: have a care! 
676.61-62; laughed at for pretending to be keen While horn-blind. 877.67-68; cf. 
Cook 44; Smith 192. 


Money makes the mare to go. 678.22; cf. Apperson 422; Smith 300. 
The die was cast. 678.74; cf. Smith 431. 
over shoes over boots. 678.74; cf. Apperson 478; Smith 351. 
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facts are facts and flinch not; stubborn things. 679.35; cf. Apperson 198; Smith 
101. 


as tis said the fox still finds the stench. 680.49; cf. Apperson 233; Smith 438. 
no wrong but has its remedy. 681.31; cf. Apperson 527; Smith 324. 
the burnt child dreads the fire. 684.4; cf. Apperson 73; Smith 421. 


in the twinkling of an eye. 684.66; 740.7; 811.74; 873.57; Strafford, 85.6; Christ- 
mas-Eve, 416.64; Red Cotton Night-cap Country, 1012.83; The Family, 1221.51; 
Epps, 1338.50; cf. Apperson 653; Smith 222. 


The rod hangs on its nail behind the door, Fresh from the brine. 685.38-39; lend 
the rod A pungency through pickle of our own? 890.34-35; cf. Apperson 536; 
Smith 520. 


walls have ears. 688.51; cf. Apperson 665. 
happy be his dole! 689.47; cf. Apperson 284; Smith 130. 
sprinkle salt on phoenix’ tail. 689.53; cf. Apperson 549; Smith 503. 


truth being truth, Tell it and shame the devil! 693.1-2; the truth remains the 
truth. Colombe’s Birthday, 324.3; truth is truth. Bishop Blougram’s Apology, 
465.37; Gold Hair, 493.19; La Saisiaz, 1124.55; 1125.43; And, having gained 
truth, keep truth: that is all. A Death in the Desert, 506.41; all things suffer 
change saved God the Truth. A Death in the Desert, 508.66; cf. Apperson 650; 
Smith 555. 


truth being truth, Tell it and shame the devil! 693.1-2; cf. Apperson 649; Smith 
413. 


driven from post to pillar. 697.59; Successively wrenched from pillar and from 
post. 888.40; cf. Apperson 496; Smith 114. 


Night brings discretion. 697.74; cf. Apperson 445; Smith 314. 


Nor take a step i’ the case and fail to tread On someone’s toe. 697.76-77; cf. Smith 
313. 


at the nick of time. 700.15; The Inn Album, 1035.35; i’ the nick of time. 806.67; 
Sordello, 171.68-69; Filippo Baldinucci on the Privilege of Burial, 1089.15-16; cf. 
Smith 222. 


left i’ the lurch. 700.49; 820.91; 875.46; Paracelsus, 57.28; Sordello, 145.73; 
150.72; Holy-Cross Day, 370.1; Gold Hair, 492.63; Martin Relph, 1154.22; Ned 
Bratts, 1168.3; cf. Smith 527. 


we wait what comes, crown, close of all. 701.56; the end crowns all. 799.81; 
True, his death crowns all. The Return of the Druses, 273.65; cf. Apperson 182: 
Smith 433. 
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Husband, wife, priest, scot-free not one shall ’scape. 702.37; Impunes evaserunt, 
go scot-free. 812.41; Nor let the felon boast he went scot-free! 842.75; Tom had 
fleered scot-free. Ned Bratis, 1167.30; cf. Smith 516. 


a molehill serves Much as a mountain of offence this way. 703.38-39; As children 
make a molehill mountainous. Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 927.65; cf. Apper- 
son 430; Smith 529. 


chop and change. 705.70; 876.11; 905.15; Aristophanes’ A pology, 602.11; Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 914.33; Fifine at the Fair, 965.33; The Inn Album, 1032.8; 
Filippo Baldinucci on the Privilege of Burial, 1088.69; Fust and His Friends, 
1290.45; Development, 1313.39; cf. Lean n, ii, 903; Smith 504. 


healthy minds let bygones be. 709.17; cf. Apperson 76; Smith 258. 


the grey mare, The better horse,—how wise the people’s word! 712.16-17; cf. 
Apperson 274; Cook 80; Smith, 442. 


Woke and thought twice, the second thought the best. 716.62; cf. Apperson 
625; Smith 381. 


Do you fright your hare that you may catch your hare? 717.77; cf. Apperson 
286; Smith 107. 


nature must have her way. 720.45; Such letting nature have her way. Two in 
the Campagna, 251.14; cf. Apperson 437; Smith 307. 


the golden mean. 722.35; 811.95; 860.58; An Epistle, 443.22; Parleyings with 
Christopher Smart, 1256.22; cf. Apperson 255; Browning 860; Cook 227; Smith 
440. 


the last feather broke his back. 723.19; cf. Apperson 351; Smith 447. 


The long and the short is, truth seems what I show. 726.51; cf. Apperson 378; 
Smith 448. 


Every one soon or late comes round by Rome. 730.46; Rome’s the eventual 
harbour,—make for port. 757.12; Rome is the port, you say: to Rome I go. 
758.45; cf. Apperson 537; Smith 38. 


faint heart Ne’er won . . . aha, fair lady, don’t men say? 731.68-69; cf. Apperson 
198; Smith 101. 


mud Needs must pair off with mud, and filth with filth. 736.28-29; Bird mates 
with bird, beast genders with his like. 808.1; Friends of a feather? Mr. Sludge, 
“The Medium,” 528.4; cf. Apperson 367; Smith 271. 


Stans pede in uno. 738.31; cf. Cook 103. 


Laugh who wins! 743.12; let who wins, laugh! Mr. Sludge, “The Medium,” 532.60; 
cf. Apperson 352; Smith 484, 
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Uncaught-up by my wife whom haste made blind. 746.40; Haste breeds delay. 
The Italian in England, 343.42; cf. Apperson 288; Smith 132. 


lies breed lies. 748.19; cf. Apperson 362; Smith 344. 
Better late than never. 754.23; cf. Apperson 44; Smith 65. 


rules the roast. 756.74; 900.40; Mr. Sludge, “The Medium,” 521.52; Aristophanes’ 
Apology, 589.33; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 918.64; Red Cotton Night-cap 
Country, 1013.18; Parleyings with George Bubb Dodington, 1261.42; cf. Apperson 
540; Smith 537. 


time flies. 779.54; Red Cotton Night-cap Country, 988.34; time fleets. 831.75; 
836.60; Paracelsus, 26.9; 26.19; 60.8; Sordello, 114.18; The Return of the Druses, 
274.9; Luria, 385.7; time is brief. 875.72; Fast the minutes flit. Sordello, 125.48; 
cf. Apperson 634; Smith 493. 


past is past. 783.43; The Inn Album, 1040.40; A Camel-Driver, 1228.6; May 
spilt milk be put back within the bowl—The done thing, undone? 785.30-31; 
what’s done is done! Strafford, 77.35; A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, 303.33-34; The 
Bishop Orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church, 454.64; Red Cotton Night-cap 
Country, 1007.65; To do what was undone, repair such spoil, Alter the past— 
nothing would give the chance! Sordello, 155.58-59; cf. Apperson 625; Cook 149; 
Smith 486. 


happy as the day was long. 783.57; cf. Apperson 283. 
We lose no daughter,—gain a son, that’s all. 786.3; cf. Apperson 587; Smith 306. 


a skin as black as ink. 792.38; outside white as milk and inside black as ink. 
Fifine at the Fair, 968.19; cf. Apperson 51. 


Mum’s the word! 792.56; Fra Lippo Lippi, 447.52; cf. Smith 304. 


Marriage on earth seems such a counterfeit, . . . In heaven we have the real and 
true and sure. 801.85-802.2; cf. Apperson 404; Smith 291. 


first work then play!—The proverb bids. 802.38-39; 822.12; work done, comes 
play. Pambo, 1215.58. 


Nutshell and naught,—thank Flaccus for the phrase! 803.13; cf. Browning 803; 
Smith 328. 


have I thee on hip? 804.37; cf. Smith 520. 


Tis here and here and here you ship a sea, No good of your stopped leaks and 
littleness! Yet what do I name “little and a leak”? 805.28-30; cf. Apperson 372; 
Smith 27. 


The old fox takes the plain and velvet path, The young hound’s predilection. 
805.75-76; cf. Apperson 233. 


manners, .. . make the man. 810.66-67; cf. Apperson 398; Smith 286. 
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Enough Is good as a feast. 811.70-71; enough’s a feast. Fifine at the Fair, 937.53; 
cf. Apperson 184; Smith 93. 
And now, sea widens and the coast is clear. 813.11; cf. Smith 424. 
As said the gaby while he shod the goose. 814.2; cf. Apperson 565; Smith 541. 
Furor ministrat arma. 815.48; cf. Henderson 140. 


like a mushroom-growth,—All at once. 818.7-8; Run up defences in a mushroom- 
growth, ... brief. Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 927.15-16; cf. Tilley 456. 


Sermocinando ne declamem . . . Ulira clepsydram. 824.53-54; cf. Hodell 334. 


first come was first served. 825.60; An Epistle, 442.67; cf. Apperson 214; Smith 
107. 


bears the bell away. 826.8; Hervé Riel, 1078.5; The Two Poets of Croisic, 1133.39; 
Clive, 1175.14; Parleyings with George Bubb Dodington, 1259.61; cf. Apperson 30. 


left high and dry. 826.41; 846.46; 894.59; Fifine at the Fair, 950.38; cf. Smith 187. 
dreads a bear in every bush! 829.21; cf. Apperson 73; Smith 176. 

Suis expensis, nemo militat. 829.47; cf. Hodell 335. 

owl-like eyes (at back of head!). 830.23; cf. Apperson 195; Smith 136. 


Cheek meeting jowl as apple may touch pear. 830.27; Cheek on cheek! A 
Woman’s Last Word, 228.54; Arm in arm and cheek to cheek. By the Fire-side, 
247.52; Cristina and Monaldeschi, 1199.20; cheek by jowl. The Inn Album, 
1057.28; Doctor, 1190.21; cf. Apperson 92. 


Ut vidi .. . Ut perii. 830.72-73; cf. Henderson 452. 


And pity is so near to love, and love So neighbourly to all unreasonableness! 
830.79-80; cf. Apperson 499; Smith 358. 


Non idem semper dicere sed spectare Debemus. 831.19-20; cf. Hodell 335. 


Just this one rough and ready man leapt forth! 833.61; The rough and ready 
man who write apace. Bishop Blougram’s Apology, 461.2; cf. Smith 374. 


admit he stole A midnight march. 836.78-79; steal a march. Fifine at the Fair, 
933.68; The Two Poets of Croisic, 1144.19; cf. Smith 544. 


“What’s this to Bacchus?”’—(in the classic phrase, Well used, for once). 838.56- 
57; cf. Cook 195. 


We come to our Triarii, last resource. 839.50; Venium est ad triarios: last re- 
source. Parleyings with George Bubb Dodington, 1263.63; cf. Cook 197. 


“Wine is sold,” quoth the bough, “but good or bad, Find, and inform us when 
you smack your lips!” 840.16-17; cf. Apperson 264; Cook 197; Smith 125. 
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by its fruit a tree is judged. 844.56; cf. Apperson 645; Smith, 30. 

a thorn Comes to the aid of and completes the rose. 848.48-49; cf. Apperson 
539; Cook 211. 

The furnace-coals . . . heaped glowing on his head. 848.71—72; cf. Smith 521. 


come what, come will. 849.46; A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, 293.9; Colombe’s Birthday, 
322.52; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 931.83; Jochanan Hakkadosh, 1213.16; Par- 
leyings with Gerard de Lairesse, 1272.24; 1276.53; cf. Apperson 108. 


But would not interfere and make bad worse. 852.4; cf. Apperson 22. 


eyes grow sharp by use. 855.27; practice makes man perfect? 884.30; cf. Apperson 
509; Smith 559. 


Know thyself. 860.58; cf. Browning 860; Smith 253. 


with tooth and nail. 866.64; The Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint Praxed’s 
Church, 454.74; Aristophanes’ Apology, 616.4; Parleyings with George Bubb 
Dodington, 1262.42; tooth and claw. Ivan Ivanovitch, 1162.31; cf. Apperson 641; 
Smith 512. 


A man requires a woman and a wife: There was my folly; I believed the saw. 
868.27-28. 


death ends good and ill and everything! 875.73; cf. Apperson 140; Smith 84. 
mad as a March hare. 877.52; cf. Apperson 389; Smith 50. 


And while she held him captive by the hand, Crowned his head,—you know 
what’s the mockery. 877.56—57; cf. Apperson 126; Smith 258. 


first a spark . . . this Grew fiercer, flamed out full, and proved the sun. What do 
I want with proverbs, precepts here? 877.82-878.2; And, breathing, blow the 
spark to flame. 906.42; one spark to fire the heap. Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 
929.73; Is spark to strengthen, prove consuming fire? Red Cotton Night-cap 
Country, 998.17;—Council o’er, each spark (his hint) blown flame, by colleagues’ 
breath applauded. Pietro of Abano, 1185.15; cf. Apperson 593. 


save the mark! 884.70; cf. Cook 248; Smith 193. 


“Ask money of me,’”’—quoth the clownish saw,—“‘And take my purse! But,— 
speaking with respect,—Need you a solace for the troubled nose? Let everybody 
wipe his own himself!” 885.25-28; cf. Apperson 695; Cook 249. 


here at Rome Romano vivitur more. 891.35-36; cf. Apperson 537; Smith 579. 


what folk call Pisan assistance, aid that comes too late. 899.71-72; Vindicate 
nature, prove Plataian help. Aristophanes’ A pology, 600.71; cf. Cook 267. 


dead as nail in post of door. 899.73; cf. Apperson 137; Smith 46. 
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Proud as the Pope behind the peacock-fans. 900.32; cf. Apperson 514; Smith 52. 


A study of the occurrences of the foregoing 112 proverbs and proverbial 
phrases in The Ring and the Book and in Browning’s other poems shows: 
1. That in The Ring and the Book eighty-three are used once; fifteen, twice, 
eight, three times; five, four times; one, five times. 

2. That there are one hundred sixteen occurrences of these proverbs in Brown- 
ing’s poems exclusive of The Ring and the Book. 


3. That in the poet’s complete poetical works the total number of occurrences of 
these proverbs is two hundred twenty-eight. 


Examination shows that only four of the 112 proverbs found in The 
Ring and the Book occur in The Old Yellow Book.’® This, coupled with the 
fact that Browning uses many more proverbs in The Ring and the Book 
than in any of his other poems, indicates that he employs them in The 
Ring and the Book purposely. They are distributed as follows: 10 in 
The Ring and the Book; 19 in Half-Rome; 19 in The Other Half-Rome; 11 
in Tertium Quid; 9 in Count Guido Franceschini; 4 in Giuseppe Caponsac- 
chi; 9 in Pompilia; 18 in Dominus Hyacinthus de Archangelis ; 23 in Juris 
Doctor Johannes-Bottinius; 11 in The Pope; 22 in Guido; 7 in The Ring and 
the Book. A study of this distribution reveals certain striking contrasts: 
in Half-Rome and The Other Half-Rome, where the speakers belong to the 
lower classes, more proverbs occur than in Tertium Quid, where the nar- 
rator is a person of quality; in Archangelis and Bottinius, where the con- 
tending advocates present their cases, more proverbs are found than in 
The Pope, where the man of the church acts as judge; in Count Guido 
Franceschini, where the offender is presented in the best possible light, 
fewer proverbs occur than in Guido, where the murderer is stripped of 
title and family name and stands forth as a depraved scoundrel; in Capon- 
sacchi, where the Christian soldier-saint speaks, fewer proverbs occur 
than in Pompilia, where the serenely ignorant child-wife has her say. It 
is noteworthy that Browning’s arrangement of the monologues in The 
Ring and the Book into groups coincides with this distribution of the 
proverbs." In the light of the foregoing, together with the fact that a 
majority of the proverbs employed savor of the soil, the common folk, 


10 The four proverbs found in The Old Yellow Book are: 

2. The done thing, undone? R. B., 785.31; cf. Hodell, op. cit., p. 171; Cook, op. cit., p. 149. 

b. Furor ministrat arma. R. B., 815.48; cf. Hodell, op. cit., p. 124. 

c. Cheek meeting jowl as apple may touch pear. R. B., 830.27; cf. Hodell, op. cit., p. 221. 

d. “Wine is sold,” quoth the bough, “but good or bad, Find and inform us when you 
smack your lips!” R. B., 840.16-17; cf. Hodell, op. cit., p. 180; Cook, op. cit., p. 197. 

1 Cf. Hodell, op. cit., p. 252 and Cook, op. cit., pp. 31, 92. 
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the market place, and the simple life," and the fact that The Ring and 
the Book deals with a murder-case in the seventeenth-century when prov- 
erbs were falling into disfavor with the more erudite and the aristocratic," 
there is reason for believing that Browning with his keen historic imagi- 
nation used proverbs in The Ring and the Book designedly.“ The follow- 
ing passages indicate that Browning was not unconscious of the use of 
proverbs: 


A proverb and a by-word men will mouth 
At the cross-way, in the corner, up and down 
Rome and Arezzo. 


Guido, thus made a laughing-stock abroad, 

A proverb for the market-place at home, 

Left alone with Pompilia now, this graft 

So reputable on his ancient stock, 

This plague-seed set to fester his sound flesh.” 


Browning follows the precepts of the medieval rhetoricians!’ by begin- 
ning and ending The Ring and the Book with a proverb. The effectiveness 
of this is heightened by the use of the same proverb in both these posi- 
tions. What is more, the central truth of the whole poem, according to 
the poet’s own statement, is contained in that proverb, for, near the 
beginning of the poem he avers: 


Truth must prevail, the proverb vows; and truth 
—Here is it all i’ the book at last, as first 

There it was all i’ the heads and hearts of Rome 
Gentle and simple, never to fall nor fade 

Nor be forgotten.!® 


Near the end of the poem he reemphasizes the same idea when he asks: 


Because Pompilia’s purity prevails, 
Conclude you, all truth triumphs in the end?!® 


12 Cf. Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge: Harvard Press, 1931), p. 12. 

13 Cf. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 171-174; and Tilley, op. cit., p. 38. 

4 For a similar reason many classical quotations appear to be introduced into Book 1x; 
cf. Hodell, op. cit., pp. 273, 334. 

48 Browning, op. cit., p. 736, ll. 69-71. 

6 Tbid., p. 674, ll. 33-37. 

17 Cf. Bartlett Jere Whiting, Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs (Cambridge: Harvard Press, 
1934), pp. 17-18. 

18 Browning, op. cit., p. 654, ll. 81-85. 

19 Tbid., p. 902, ll. 12-13. . 
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Furthermore, three?® books begin and end with proverbs; two* books 
end with proverbs; one* book begins and ends with the same proverb. 
The fact that the title of Book tv—Tertium Quid—is proverbial is 
probably not without significance. 
CorNELIA MARSCHALL SMITH 


Baylor University 
20 The Ring and the Book, Half-Rome, and Dominus H yacinthus de Archangelis. 


1 Tertium Quid, and Pompilia. 
2 Dominus Hyacinthus de Archangelis. 








XIV 
POE AND THE MYSTERY OF MARY ROGERS 


NE of the topics most often discussed by critics of Poe has been his 

exceptional power of “analysis” or ‘‘abstract reason.” It is not 
necessary to do more than remind the student of the persistence of such 
terms. The most careful writers have employed them.' And these terms, 
if they refer to anything at all more specific than general power of intel- 
lect, must refer to an analytic as opposed to a creative power, to a power 
of solving puzzles, of reasoning from known premises to testable con- 
clusions, where truth is different from error. One of Poe’s claims to this 
power I have scrutinized in a previous article,’ and it is my purpose now 
to do the same to another and bolder, the short story called “The Mys- 
tery of Marie Roget.’ 

Literary scholarship has produced little information or opinion about 
this story. The statements in the two most comprehensive recent biog- 
raphies have been brief and erroneous.‘ And Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, 
in the longest and most deliberate study of Poe’s “abstract reason” 
which has come to my attention,® refrains from any word at all. 

More outspoken have been the writings of those who approached the 
question as students not of Poe but of crime or mystery—the retired 
police officers, journalists and specialists in grisly cases who have found 
a recurrently profitable theme in the death of Mary Rogers. From the 
year 1881 up to the recent past I find these writers almost unanimous in 
the opinion that Poe contributed little or nothing toward solving the 
mystery.® It is true that most of these writers have had slight premises 


1 E.g., Killis Campbell, The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge, 1933), p. 29. 

2 ‘Poe and the Chess Automaton,” American Literature, x1, 138-151 (May, 1939). 

3 I wish to express my obligation to Professor T. O. Mabbott, who near the outset of my 
inquiry turned over his notes on ‘“The Mystery of Marie Roget” collected for the Columbia 
edition, and who afterwards gave generously of information and counsel. 

4 Mary E. Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe the Man (Chicago, 1926), 1, 749-750 (Cf. note 81); 
Hervey Allen, Zsrafel (New York, 1927), 11, 510, n. 585. For brief expressions of opinion on 
the story, see Poe’s Contributions to the Columbia Spy, ed. Jacob E. Spannuth and T. O. 
Mabbott (Pottsville, 1929), p. 70; John W. Robertson, Bibliography of the Writings of Edgar 
A. Poe (San Francisco, 1934), m, 205. 

5 Edgar Allan Poe a Study in Genius (New York, 1926), Chap. v, pp. 88-118. 

® As far as I can ascertain (I shall not be surprised if someone can add to the list), the 
more substantial secondary accounts have been: 1. Andrew Jackson Davis, Tale of a Physi- 
cian (Boston, 1886) (first published 1869), Chaps. xxvim—xxrx, pp. 192-200; nm. Alfred 
Trumble, ‘The Beautiful Cigar Girl,” National Police Gazette, xxxvm, no. 189, p. 3 (May, 
1881), same in his Great Crimes and Criminals of America (New York, 1881), pp. 7-10; m1. 
“The Murder of Mary Rogers. A Mystery That Was Never Solved—How Poe Preserved 
It in a Story,” New York Tribune, Oct. 29, 1885, p. 5, col. 4 (courtesy, Mr. Chester E. 
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for judging Poe or for forming any theory whatever about the case. They 
have copied from one another a thin version deriving chiefly from Poe 
himself. At least one, however, the late Edmund Pearson, the most emi- 
nent of all such investigators, has read a few of the newspaper sources 
with care, and he has reached tentative conclusions which it is my pur- 
pose partly to corroborate. 

Mary Rogers left her home at 126 Nassau Street on the morning of 
Sunday, July 25, 1841, and her body was found floating in the Hudson 
off Hoboken on Wednesday, the 28th. For some days the matter re- 
mained almost unnoticed, the first paper to take it up seriously being the 
Sunday Mercury of August 1—in a few inches of print which opened the 
newspaper discussion appropriately with mistakes about the girl’s name 
and address and the day when the body was found.’ From the melancholy 
wastes of confused and contradictory journalism which extend for the 
next nine weeks,* to choose any “principal’’ documents is an insecure 
undertaking, but I venture to list the following: 


A. August 5. Accounts of the inquest held at Hoboken, July 28, at 8.00 





Riese); 1v. Thomas Byrnes, Professional Criminals of America (New York, 1886), pp. 344- 
347; v. George W. Walling, Recollections of a New York Chief of Police (New York, 1887), 
pp. 26-29; v1. New York Evening Journal, June 29, 1897, p. 27, col. 1; vm. Will M. 
Clemens, ‘‘The Tragedy of Mary Rogers,” Era Magazine, x1v, 450-463 (Nov., 1904) (Cf. 
note 81); var. Thomas S. Duke, Celebrated Criminal Cases of America (San Francisco, 
1910), pp. 577-582; rx. Charles E. Pearce, Unsolved Murder Mysteries (London, 1924), 
pp. 225-245; x. Edward Van Every, Sins of New York as “Exposed” by the Police Gazette 
(New York, 1930), pp. 95-104; x1. Edmund Pearson, ‘‘Mary Rogers and a Heroine of 
Fiction,” Vanity Fair, xxxu, no. 5, pp. 59, 110 (July, 1929), same in his /mstigation of the 
Devil (New York, 1930), pp. 177-185; xu. Winthrop D. Lane, ‘“‘The Mystery of Mary 
Rogers,” Collier’s, Lxxxv, no. 10, pp. 19, 50, 52 (March 8, 1930); xi. Russell Crouse, 
Murder Won’t Out (Garden City, 1932), pp. 52-74. 

Joseph H. Ingraham, The Beautiful Cigar Girl; or, the Mysteries of Broadway (New York, 
n.d. [Ingraham died 1860]), esp. pp. 53, 54, 65, 70, includes obvious reminiscences of Mary 
Rogers, but in the main has no bearing on the case. 

I have read all these except v1, of which I am unable to find a copy. The article is said to 
be illustrated and to include recollections of a Judge Daly. 

7 Sunday Mercury, Aug. 1, 1841, p. 2, col. 4. The Mercury later (August 8, p. 2, col. 3; 
Aug. 15, p. 2, col. 1; Aug. 29, p. 2, col. 1) boasts of its August 1 article as the first to arouse 
public attention; Brother Jonathan agrees (Aug. 28, p. 2, col. 8—p. 3, col. 1); and so does 
Poe (Works, ed. James A. Harrison, New York, 1902, v, 11). 

There had been an earlier, brief notice in the Commercial Advertiser the day after the 
discovery of the body, July 29, p. 1, col. 6. 

8 I have read the following papers through August and most or all of September, a few 
through part of October: Brother Jonathan, Commercial Advertiser, Morning Courier and 
New York Enquirer, Express (complementary files of Evening and Daily or morning issues), 
Herald, Journal of Commerce, Sunday Mercury, Evening Post, Philadelphia Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Standard (to Aug. 14). Charles E. Pearce (note 6, rx) gives an account of the 
Tribune for the same period. 
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P.M.: e.g. Herald, Aug. 6, p. 2, col. 2; condensed in Brother Jonathan, 
Aug. 14, p. 3, col. 5. For details of the finding and appearance of the body 
these accounts seem less trustworthy than later, more explicit ones, D, 
E, F below.® 


B. August 12. Deposition of Daniel Payne, Mary’s fiancé and the last 
to see her as she departed on her Sunday-morning walk to her aunt’s in 
Jane Street: widely printed, e. g. Commercial Advertiser, Aug. 12, p. 2, 
col. 3; condensed in Brother Jonathan, Aug. 14, p. 3, col. 6. 


C. August 12-13. Accounts of the exhumation of the body on Wednes- 
day, August 11, its transfer to the deadhouse in New York and the 
identification of the clothes on the following day by the mother and 
friends: widely printed, e.g. Commercial Advertiser, Aug. 12, p. 2, col.3; 
Aug. 13, p. 2, col. 2. 


D. August 13. Deposition of Alfred Crommelin, former suitor of Mary’s, 
who identified the body after it was brought to shore at Hoboken: e.g. 
Courier and Enquirer, Aug. 13, p. 2, col. 3. 


E. August 13. Depositions of James M. Boulard (or Boullard or Bow- 
land) and Henry Mallin,'® who first saw the body in the river and brought 
it to shore: printed with Crommelin’s deposition, e.g. Courier and En- 
quirer, Aug. 13, p. 2, col. 3. 


F. August 17. Examination of Dr. Richard F. Cook of Hoboken, by the 
Mayor of New York City, Monday, August 16: originally in Herald, Aug. 
17, p. 1, col. 4; copied verbatim by Brother Jonathan, Aug. 21, p. 2, cols. 
5-6. Dr. Cook had performed the autopsy for the coroner. 


G. September 6-13. Account of parts of Mary’s clothing being found in 
a thicket at Weehawken by two sons of Mrs. Loss, keeper of a tavern in 
the neighborhood, and statement of Mrs. Loss that on the fatal after- 


® Winthrop D. Lane (note 6, x11, p. 52) found that the coroner’s verdict in the Hudson 
County Courthouse contained nothing further. 

10 According to the accounts of the inquest (A) the names were ‘‘John Bertram” and 
‘‘William Waller” (or “Walker,” Sunday Mercury, Aug. 8, p. 2, col. 2). These doubtless 
were two persons who had something to do with bringing the body to shore, just as a man 
named Luther who broke the news to Payne is recorded by Payne (B) as saying that he 
himself had found the body and is described in an early, short account (e.g. Commercial 
Advertiser, Aug. 2, p. 2, col. 3; cf. note 58) as having been with two friends in a sailboat when 
he found it. Mallin and Boulard deposed that they sighted the body from the shore and ran 
for a rowboat. I choose this little nest of inconsistencies merely for illustration. The conclu- 
sions which I present in this article rest on arguments that I have frequently had to make 
elliptical, and the reader who should trace my steps through but one or two newspapers 
might think me strangely arbitrary. 
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noon Mary had been at her tavern in company with several young men: 
widely printed, e.g. Courier and Enquirer, Sept. 7, p. 2, col. 3; Sept. 13, 
p. 2, col. 3; Brother Jonathan, Sept. 11, p. 2, col. 6. 


H. September 17. An elaboration of G, with cut of Mrs. Loss’s tavern, 
date of the finding of the clothes as August 25, and testimony of Adam 
[Wall], a stage-driver who saw Mary arrive at Hoboken: Herald, Sept. 17, 
p- 2, cols. 3-4: copied in Brother Jonathan, Sept. 25, p. 2, col. 7; Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 25, p. 2, col. 3." 


I. October 10. Account of the coroner’s inquest on the body of Daniel 
Payne, found suicide at Weehawken on Friday, October 8: e.g. Sunday 
Mercury, Oct. 10, p. 2, cols. 1-2; Brother Jonathan, Oct. 16, p. 2; col. 4. 
Payne was cleared of all suspicion in the death of his sweetheart. 


And thus matters rested. The press lapsed into silence; there had been 
no further developments when in June, 1842 Poe completed “‘The Mys- 
tery of Marie Roget,” avowing that he believed himself to have “‘indi- 
cated the assassin” in a manner which would “give renewed impetus to 
investigation.” 

The facts of the case as given by Poe are in the main correct; that is, 
he reproduces rather faithfully what he read in the widely published 
documents which I have listed above. What he says of Mary’s leaving 
home and being missed" derives from Payne’s deposition (B); the finding 
of the body" is from Crommelin’s deposition (D) or the inquest (A); the 
description of the body" is phrased very closely after the most reliable 
source, the mayor’s examination of Dr. Cook (F); the identification of 
the clothes by the mother and friends" derives from the accounts which 


11 The Herald followed this feature article with two others: Sept. 21, p. 2, col. 3, with cut 
of the interior of the thicket; Sept. 24, p. 1, cols. 34, with panorama of Weehawken and 
the river. Brother Jonathan, Sept. 25, p. 2, col. 8, casts doubt on much of this evidence, 
especially that of Adam Wall the stage-driver. Cf. note 41. 

12 Letter of Poe to George Roberts, editor of the Boston Mammoth Notion, Philadelphia, 
June 4, 1842 (Works, xvu, 112). Poe used similar words in a letter of the same date to J. 
Evans Snodgrass, editor of the Baltimore Saturday Visiter (ms. Pierpont Morgan Library). 
Professor Mabbott tells me that a third letter of the kind is said to survive, to the editor 
of the Southern Literary Messenger. And despite the denial which is part of Poe’s fiction 
(Works, v, 65), the drift of the story is in clear accord with his letter to Roberts. He clinched 
the matter in the first of the notes added to the 1845 version (Cf. note 59) : ‘the investigation 
of the truth was the object” (Works, v, 1). There can be no doubt that Poe at least pre- 
tended to believe that he had solved the mystery. 

13 Works, v, 9. For the affidavits of Payne’s whereabouts on the fatal day (ibid., p. 11), 
Poe could have used: e.g. Herald, Aug. 18, p. 1. col. 1; Brother Jonathan, Aug. 21, p. 2, 
col. 6, though of course what he adds about verifying the affidavits (Works, v, 40) is part 
of his fiction. 

4 Works, v, 9. 8 Works, v, 10-11, 57. % Works, v, 11. 
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I have grouped under C; the finding of the clothes in the thicket and the 
testimony of Mrs. Loss and the stage driver!’ agree roughly with the 
extended account originating in the Herald (H); the details of Payne’s 
suicide'* are something like those from the coroner’s inquest (I). One can 
hardly be certain which papers Poe used most. From the list of sources 
which I have presented above it will be seen that he could have got a 
good deal—the inquest, the testimony of Payne, the examination of 
Dr. Cook, the Weehawken details, the suicide of Payne—from the 
Brother Jonathan alone. It is not clear that he knew Crommelin’s deposi- 
tion’® or the daily paper accounts of the exhumation of the body and 
identification of the clothes. Most, if not all, of what he owes finally to 
these sources he might have found in the Brother Jonathan’s editorial 
arguments.”° 

What now of the argumentative portions of Poe’s story? First of all 
it must be said that a good deal of his preliminary argument, in fact all 
that part about the identity of the body, more than a dozen pages, is 
merely theatrical, a supererogatory solution of problems which never 
had existed or at least no longer did. What “attracted the most notice,” 
he says, “was the idea that Mary Rogers still lived.’ In illustration of 
this he offers a set of quotations from the Brother Jonathan in which it is 
argued: 1. that the body found could not be that of Mary Rogers be- 
cause she could not have been dead and in the water long enough for her 
body to come to the surface; 2. that the identification of the body had 


17 Works, v, 16-18. There is at least one grave inaccuracy here; see note 45. The Saturday 
Evening Post description of the clothes in the thicket is from the issue of Sept. 25, p. 2, 
col. 3, which, although Poe (Works, v, 37) describes the paragraph as collected “from this 
paper and that,” is from the Herald, Sept. 17, p. 2, col. 4 (H) and presents details that are 
not in any of the earlier, brief accounts (G). 

18 Works, v, 19. 

19 Tt seems almost certain that he missed the depositions of Mallin and Boulard (E) 
(printed in most papers on the same page with Crommelin’s). According to Mallin and 
Boulard there was no jewelry on the body. Poe says (Works, v, 38): ‘‘You cannot fail to 
have remarked the extreme laxity of the examination of the corpse. . . . Had the deceased 
any articles of jewellery about her person upon leaving home? if so, had she any when 
found?” 

20 See notes 23, 24. Cf. notes 7, 13, 18, 20, 74. 

The account of Mary’s life which Poe gives (Works, v, 4) does not square well with those 
which I have read, the most explicit in Brother Jonathan, Aug. 14, p. 3, cols. 5, 6, 7. The 
story that Poe himself had bought cigars from Mary Rogers I have not been able to trace 
earlier than 1887 (note 6, v, p. 28). 

This may be the place to observe that the sequence of dates which Poe uses for his story 
(Works, v, 7-9, 16, 40-42, 47, 50) running from June 22 as the day of the murder to July 
13 the day when the Prefect calls on Dupin (and including June 31!) is not commensurate 
with the actual sequence and involves at least one grievous inconsistency (Cf. note 40). 

31 Works, v, 11, 
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not been certain; 3. that the relatives of Mary had shown a suspicious 
apathy.” The third contention, says Poe simply, had been proved false, 
and that it had been proved false (as far as it had been) he could gather 
largely from the same columns of the Brother Jonathan in which the 
contention was advanced.” The first two he refutes at length. His argu- 
ments may be put under three heads: 1. a demonstration of obvious 
weaknesses in Brother Jonathan’s essays of logic; 2. a labored exposition 
of the buoyancy of corpses in water—closely in accord with medico-lega! 
authorities;* 3. an appeal to the mathematics of probability to prove 
what nobody could deny, that the corpse had been fully identified.” 
“Several of the morning papers of the day speak of the conclusive 
article” in the Brother Jonathan, Poe quotes from the Brother Jonathan 
itself.27 True, the papers spoke of the article—but not as “conclusive.” 
The identification, established beyond any possible doubt after the body 
was brought back to New York on August 11, was not to be shaken by 
an enterprise in journalistic fancy launched as late as August 23. The 
papers, far from “tacitly agreeing,’ united in a chorus of dissent.** 
A second theory which Poe combats leads us closer to the heart of 
things. ““You have observed, in your notes,” say Dupin to his friend, 


2 Works, v, 12-14, 31; Brother Jonathan, Aug. 28, p. 2, col. 8; p. 3, cols. 1-2. The daily 
edition of the paper was called the Tattler, and the Brother Jonathan in this Saturday issue 
quotes from the Tattler of Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, so that Poe is able to speak 
of a ‘‘subsequent number of the paper” (Works, v, 15). 

23 It was the fact that one or two of Crommelin’s statements about Payne and the rela- 
tives were challenged that led Brother Jonathan to shift the attack to Crommelin himself 
(Aug. 28, p. 3, cols. 1-2). Poe takes this up in passing (Works, v, 15, 34) and explains Crom- 
melin’s behaviour as that of a romantic busybody. 

* Works, v, 22-23, 29-30. 

% Works, v, 24-28, Cf. George E. Male, Elements of Juridical or Forensic Medicine 
(London, 1818), p. 186; Theodric R. Beck and John B. Beck, Elements of Medical Juris- 
prudence (Albany, 1835), m, 163. Neither of these is detailed enough to be Poe’s source. 
But I find an almost point for point agreement with Poe in a later authority, Alfred S. 
Taylor, Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence (Philadelphia, 1873), II, 24-27. 
That there was among coroners and less learned medical practitioners considerable dis- 
agreement about how soon a drowned body would float may be seen from an insurance trial 
reported in the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, New Series, xxvi, 263-265 (July, 
1853). 

I am indebted to Dr. Howard Haggard for advice on this matter and on matters con- 
cerned in notes 43, 55, 72. 

The passage about drowned bodies cited by Poe from the Commercial Advertiser is in 
the number for Aug. 25, p. 2, col. 2. % Works, v, 31-32. 

27 Works, v, 21; Brother Jonathan, Aug. 28, p. 3, col. 1. 

28 Besides Commercial Advertiser, Aug. 25, p. 2, col. 2, which Poe himself quotes, there 
were: Evening Express, Aug. 24, p. 3, col. 2; Courier and Enquirer, Aug. 24, p. 2, col. 3; 
Herald, Aug. 25, p. 1, col. 5; Aug. 26, p. 2, col. 2; Journal of Commerce, Aug. 26, p. 2, col. 2; 
Sunday Mercury, Aug. 29, p. 2, col. 1. 
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“that the most general opinion . . . is, and was from the first, that the 
girl had been the victim of a gang of blackguards.’”® The reason for this 
“general opinion” Poe would see in a paragraph which he quotes as from 
the Courier and Enquirer—how a young girl was seized and brutally 
treated by a gang on the Hudson the day after the murder.*® This “‘col- 
lateral event” has ‘‘superinduced” upon the public mind the opinion that 
a gang was concerned in the case of Mary Rogers—whereas, says Poe, 
the inference should be the contrary. “‘The one atrocity, known to be so 
committed, is, if anything, evidence that the other, committed at a time 
nearly coincident, was not so committed.’ 

There is hardly space to dwell upon the fact that here, as again, 
flagrantly, at the end of his story,* Poe has asserted the contrary of one 
of the principles/ef a priori probability. A seven thrown once has no 
effect on the chance that seven will be thrown again. One girl seized by 
a gang has no effect on the chance that another will be seized. In the case 
of crimes (as in the case of dice if seven is thrown too often) some cau- 
sality is operating. The second girl is either less likely or more likely to 
be seized—accordingly as a temporary caution in a single gang, for ex- 
ample, or the boldness of many gangs may be the deciding cause. The 


29 Works, v, 45; cf. ibid., p. 16. The passage which Poe quotes from Journal of Commerce, 
Aug. 23, p. 2, cols. 2-3 and his rebuttal (Works, v, 16, 25-26) form a minor cul-de-sac. The 
Journal of Commerce argues that Mary could not have walked far without some one having 
seen her, that therefore the murder must have been committed near her mother’s house. 
Poe argues against this fairly, except that he makes Mary go out at nine o’clock (when 
people were dressing for church and the streets were empty), whereas Payne tells us in his 
deposition that she went out about ten o’clock (when, as Poe says, the people would begin 
to throng the streets). The Journal of Commerce was not the only paper during August to 
maintain that Mary had been murdered in the city (See, for example, Courier and Enquirer, 
Aug. 24, p. 2, col. 3; Evening Post, Aug. 6, p. 2, col. 4; Evening Express, Aug. 9, p. 3, col. 5; 
Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 28, p. 2, col. 2), but later, with the developments in Weehaw- 
ken, the side of the river on which the crime had occurred ceased to be an issue. 

30 Works, v, 41. 31 Works, v, 45-46. 

® Poe states a principle which he could have read in Laplace’s Essai Philosophique sur 
les Probabilités (Pierre-Simon de Laplace, Théorie Analytique des Probabilités, Paris, 1820, 
Introduction, pp. x-xi): that equally probable independent events (e.g., throws of a given 
number with dice) remain equally probable at any point in any series. ‘“The error here in- 
volved,” continues Poe ‘‘—a gross error redolent of mischief—I cannot pretend to expose 
within the limits assigned me at present; and with the philosophical it needs no exposure.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that Poe stands almost alone among the “philosophical.” See 
for example William Burnside, Theory of Probability (Cambridge, 1928), p. 6; J. V. Uspen- 
sky, Introduction to Mathematical Probability (New York, 1937), p. 44. 

French writers of Poe’s time hailed him with delight as a pupil of Laplace (Léon Lemon- 
nier, Edgar Poe et la Critique Francaise de 1845 ad 1875, Paris, 1928, pp. 156-158). 

% For a discussion of experimental probability, see Thornton C. Fry, Probability and its 
Engineering Uses (New York, 1928), pp. 117-127. I am indebted to Mr. Robert M. Ryder 
for advice on this matter. 
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fact is that there was a persistent activity of gangs in molesting women 
about New York that summer, and of this Poe could not have been igno- 
rant. The papers were full of it; the Herald in particular,and in connection 
with the case of Mary Rogers conducted a vigorous crusade.* The passage 
which Poe quotes would seem to refer to an outrage which occurred not 
on the Hudson but on the East River near Williamsburg, and not two 
days after the murder, but on August 12.5 It is true, however, that on 
the very day of Mary’s disappearance an outrage to another girl occurred 
on the Hudson at Hoboken. This was widely discussed and widely con- 
fused with the case of Mary Rogers.*® So closely were these cases asso- 
ciated in the public mind that when late in September a man named 
Finnegan was arrested at Albany, he was reported by turns to have been 
charged with participation in the Williamsburg affaff¥ in that on the 
Hudson, and in the death of Mary Rogers.*7 

It is perfectly true that public opinion—if represented by the press— 
tended at one time to attribute the death of Mary Rogers to a gang*® 
—and nothing was more natural and justifiable than that it should do 
so. Nothing was more conscious, less “‘superinduced”’ than the connection 
of her death with the other outrages. The theory persisted, even after 
the finding of the articles at Weehawken, and the Herald could not de- 
cide whether she had been murdered by a lover or both she and a lover 
by a gang.*® 

The most impressive arguments which Poe can bring against the gang 
are based on the thicket at Weehawken, but before thinking of these we 
must digress to observe that he devotes five pages to arguing that the 
thicket is not the scene of the crime, that the clothes are a plant.*® The 


* See, for example, Herald, Aug. 9, p. 2, col. 6; Aug. 11, p. 2, col. 2; Aug.12, p. 2, cols. 
1-2; Evening Post, Aug. 17, p. 2, col. 2; and references in notes 35 and 36. 

% The item was widely printed, but nowhere so far as I know in the words which Poe 
uses. See, for example, Courier and Enquirer, Aug. 16, p. 2, col. 1. 

% T believe the clearest idea of this may be obtained by consulting Courier and Enquirer, 
Aug. 10, p. 2, col. 3; Aug. 11, p. 2, col. 2; Aug. 12, p. 2, col. 3. 

37 E.g., Evening Express, Sept. 30, p. 3, col. 1; Journal of Commerce, Sept. 30, p. 2, col. 
3; Courier and Enquirer, Sept. 30, p. 2, col. 1; Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 29, p. 2, col. 2; 
Brother Jonathan, Oct. 2, p. 3, col. 6. 

38 See, for example, Courier and Enquirer, Aug. 3, p. 2, col. 1; Journal of Commerce, Aug. 
23, p. 2, col. 3; Aug. 24, p. 2, col. 3; Sept. 3, p. 2, cols. 2-3. The theory is implicit in most of 
the passages to which I have referred in notes 34, 35, and 36. Russel Crouse (note 6, xr, 
p. 68) says that an anonymous pamphlet, given wide circulation at a penny a copy, ac- 
cused a group of young Broadway gamblers. 

© Herald, Sept. 24, p. 1, cols. 3-4. 

“© Works, v, 47-52. Poe quotes (ibid., p. 41) as from the Evening Post a paragraph saying 
that the paper has received several letters arguing that Mary was the victim of one of the 
gangs that infest the vicinity of the city on Sunday. These letters, says Poe (ibid., p. 50), 
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clothes need not have been there very long; they could have mildewed in 
twenty-four hours; grass could have grown over them in a week. They 
could not have been there long without discovery. The arrangement of 
the clothes on and around the stone seat was artificial. The pieces of 
frock hanging on the bushes must have been torn by hand.” 

Nevertheless, Poe must maintain the thicket to have been the scene 
of the crime. “That it was the scene, I believe—but there was excellent 
reason for doubt.’ With dexterity he effects the transition from his 
reasoning against the thicket as the scene of the crime to his reasoning 
from the evidence in the thicket to a single murderer.* 


You will bear in mind that J admit the thicket as the scene of the outrage; and 
you will immediately perceive that the arguments used against the thicket as 
the scene are applicable, in chief part, only against it as the scene of an outrage 
committed by more than a single individual.“ 


This is simply not so. The arguments against the thicket which we have 
just seen apply in either case. But Poe has his cake and eats it too—with 
graceful defiance of the law of contradiction. 





were received immediately before the finding of the clothes (According to Poe’s own dating 
this is not true) and form part of the same plan to divert attention from the real culprit. 
I have not been able to find this passage in the Post, nor another, which Poe quotes (ébid., 
p. 41) as from the Courier and Enquirer, saying that the paper has received letters arguing 
the guilt of ““Mennais”—and which Poe makes part of the same plan (ibid., p. 62). But it 
would seem that a number of such letters were sent to the papers (Herald, Aug. 11, p. 1, 
col. 6; Aug. 16, p. 2, col. 4; Brother Jonathan, Aug. 21, p. 2, col. 5). Journal of Commerce, 
Sept. 3, p. 2, cols. 2-3, prints a letter from a citizen to the mayor, advancing a theory like 
Poe’s, that a certain letter from Pittsburgh had been sent to divert investigation. 

“Mennais,” according to Poe (Works, v, 41) ‘‘one of the parties originally suspected and 
arrested, but discharged through total lack of evidence,” may be Joseph W. Morse, whose 
arrest, examination and discharge filled the papers from August 16 to 23. If so, Poe’s date 
for the ‘‘Courier’”’ paragraph, June 28, six days from his date for the murder, is meaningless. 

“| Brother Jonathan, Sept. 25, p. 2, col. 8, in a long article based on a visit to the spot, 
had argued that there were no flat rocks inside, no level surface as much as a foot in diame- 
ter, that the thicket could be entered only on all-fours, that there were two or three houses 
within ‘‘half call.” The lessee of the property ‘shakes his head incredulously at the cir- 
cumstances of the clothes having lain so long in the thicket undisturbed. . . . He never had 
heard, till he saw it in the prints, of the rails broken down.” Cf. note 11. 

© Ladies’ Companion, xv, 162 (Feb., 1843). 

* At this point Poe rightly rejects Dr. Cook’s testimony that the girl was violated “‘by 
more than two or three persons” (F in my list). This, says Poe, has been ridiculed by all the 
reputable anatomists of New York. And at least Brother Jonathan, Sept. 4, p. 2, col. 7 
spoke of it as ‘‘disgustingly ridiculous.” The Herald had made enthusiastic use of it in the 
campaign against gangs; in one article the doctor was ‘“‘confident that Mary Rogers was 
brutally violated by six, or possibly eight ruffians; of that fact, he had ocular proof, but 
which is unfit for publication” (Herald, Aug. 16, p. 2, col. 4). Cf. note 73. 

“ Ladies’ Companion, xvi, 164 (Feb., 1843). 
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The signs of struggle in the thicket indicate that the girl was overcome 
not by many strong arms but by an individual. The fence rails displaced, 
the traces of dragging, the loops of cloth about the waist and about the 
neck, all argue not a number of men, who could have carried, but a lone 
individual, struggling with the weight of the corpse. The very leaving of 
the articles in the thicket indicates not a gang, who could easily have 
carried off everything at once, but again the individual, afraid to come 
back and complete his work.*® The lurid passage, its murderer ‘“‘alone 
with the ghost of the departed,” bears a suspicious resemblance to a 
passage in the Herald: 


... Stayed by the dead and mangled body of his victim, in that dark thicket, 
with no eye but that of God upon the murderer and the murdered maid, until 
all was still—perhaps till near midnight. Then, tying the frock around her to 
form a handle, he carried her to the river, and hurled her in, and fled, too horror 
stricken to think of returning to the scene of the murder, to remove the articles 
found by the boys.” 


Poe has prepared the way for a final consideration of his individual 
murderer by quoting from the “‘Herald”’ and “Express’”’ two paragraphs 
to the effect that about three and a half years earlier Mary had been 
mysteriously absent for a week from her place in Anderson’s ciga™ store; 
the paragraph from the “‘Herald’”’ adds that it is well known she was in 
the company of a young naval officer.*’ I have not been able to match 
either of Poe’s quotations,** but as early as August 1 the Sunday Mercury 


® Works, v, 54-57. Poe makes three other points in this connection: 1. Mrs. Loss directs 
suspicion towards one gang out of many who must have been in the vicinity on the fatal 
day because that gang consumed her cakes and drink without paying. According to the 
Herald, Sept. 17, p. 2, col. 3 (H on my list) the gang had done this not at Mrs. Loss’s but 
at a shanty next door. 2. Mrs. Loss saw the gang depart from Weehawken about dusk, but 
it was after dark that she heard a woman’s screams. According to the Herald both these 
things happened after dark; it is not said which was earlier. As a matter of fact the gang in 
question is not mentioned as one under special suspicion but as one group among a great 
“number of fire rowdies, butcher boys, soap-locks, and all sorts of riotous miscreants over 
at Weehawken.” 3. Inasmuch as a large reward had been offered and a full pardon for turn- 
ing state’s evidence, it is incredible that some one of a gang should not have made a be- 
trayal. (Cf. Works, v, 6.) On Aug. 11 a public meeting of citizens had been held and a re- 
ward of $445.00 raised (e.g. Evening Post, Aug. 12, p. 2, col. 2). On August 31 Governor 
Seward proclaimed a reward of $750.00 (e.g. Brother Jonathan, Sept. 4, p. 2, col. 6). The 
offer of pardon may have been somewhat later; I have not seen it in any newspaper, but it 
is put near the end of September by Frederick W. Seward, Autobiography of William H. 
Seward (New York, 1877), p. 566. 

“ Herald, Sept. 24, p. 1, col. 5. 

“ Works, v, 40. 

‘8 Since the notes in which Poe supplies the names of the papers would seem to have 
been prepared especially for the 1845 version (Cf. note 60), and very] ikely from memory, 
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referred to a previous disappearance,*® and two days later the Herald 
said: 
This young girl, Mary Rogers, was missing from Anderson’s store, three years 
ago, for two weeks. It is asserted that she was then seduced by an officer of the 
U. S. Navy, and kept at Hoboken for two weeks. His name is well known on 
board his ship.®° 
The theme did not appear in the daily papers again until August 25, 
when the Commercial Advertiser recalled that a few years ago Mary had 
been “abducted, or allowed herself to be abducted,” or had gone “‘into 
concealment that it might be believed she had been abducted, in order 
to... help the sale of the goods of her employer.’ This paragraph the 
Journal of Commerce next day quoted and added: “We have heard a very 
different version. . . . that she felt so annoyed at such a report having 
got abroad, during her temporary absence, on a country excursion, that 
she positively refused ever to return to the store.” In a long article which 
Poe is very likely to have seen, the Brother Jonathan had alread said more 
explicitly: “Some penny-a-liner trumped up a tale that she had eloped. 
. . . The report of her elopement was contradicted in the papers that had 
erroneously noticed it.” 

Through these dubious passages of reason we come then with Poe to his 
idea of a naval officer. It has been said that the naval officer, so persistent 
in later accounts, originated in Poe’s story.* In a sense this is true, 





the remarkable thing is not that some of the references cannot be found but that so many 
can be. 

Poe doubtless adapted his quotations. Cf. note 35. In the first version of his story (Ladies 
Companion, xvim, 97, Dec., 1842) the quotation from the ‘‘Express”’ begins ‘‘Two or three 
years since.” This he changes to ‘‘About three years and a half ago”’ for the 1845 version 
(Works, v, 40). (Cf. p. 239). 49 Sunday Mercury, Aug. 1, p. 2, col. 4. 

50 Herald, Aug. 3, p. 2, col. 4. This sounds much like Poe’s quotation. 

51 Commercial Advertiser, Aug. 25, p. 2, col. 2. 

52 Journal of Commerce, Aug. 26, p. 2, col. 3. 

53 Brother Jonathan, Aug. 14, p. 3, col. 5. On the same page (col. 7) Brother Jonathan 
quoted from the Sunday News, ‘‘It was early in the summer of 1838, that many of the Re- 
porters for the public papers frequented this store, and one undertook to practice a cruel 
and unjustifiable hoax.” The first ‘‘disappearance”’ of Mary Rogers occurred on Thursday, 
Oct. 4, 1838. The next day her mother is said to have appeared at the coroner’s office bring- 
ing a suicide note left on Mary’s dressing table. It was thought that a certain gentleman 
had paid her particular attention and then had left the city. The New York Journal of 
Commerce, Oct. 5, 1838, p. 2, col. 3 is perhaps the source of the story, but it was widely 
printed on the same and succeeding days. Within a day or two a ‘‘correspondent”’ who said 
he was ‘‘well acquainted with the parties” concerned had written a letter to the Times 
saying the suicide note was a hoax “‘by some evil-disposed person,” that Mary had only 
gone to visit a friend in Brooklyn and had now returned. (Times quoted by New York 
Spectator, Oct. 11, 1838, p. 4, col. 2.) But the Weekly Herald, Oct. 13, 1838, p. 1, col. 2, still 
deplored “‘the recent affair of the young girl in Anderson’s cigar store.” 

4 J. H. Whitty, Bookman, xxxvi, 604 (Feb., 1913). Cf. ibid., p. 355 (Dec., 1912). 
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but not in the sense that Poe invented the idea. Such evidence as he of- 
fers® is legitimate. The “hitch” in the bandage and the “sailor’s knot’”’ 
in the bonnet strings he has from Dr. Cook’s testimony. “Jn a slip knot,”’ 
said Dr. Cook, “not a lady’s knot. In a sailor’s knot. . . . ’** The swarthy 
complexion of Mary’s companion I have not been able to find in the 
earlier, short accounts of Mrs. Loss’s testimony (G in my list). But it 
appears in the Herald’s more elaborate account of September 17; it is 
mentioned twice and said to have been noticed by both the stage-driver 
and Mrs. Loss.*? Poe might have noted here that one of the men most 
suspected by the police in the early days of the investigation was a U. S. 
sailor who had boarded with Mrs. Rogers about a year before and had 
visited there again and seen Mary Rogers as recently as July 3 of that 
summer.®® This of course would have spoiled one of Poe’s inferences: 
“companionship with the deceased—a gay but not abject young girl— 
designates him as above the grade of the common sailor.” But there 
would have been compensation in the thought that one sailor can lead 
to more—that Mary may have been known in naval circles. At any rate, 
the Herald did on August 3 publish the paragraph which I have quoted 


% Summed up in a paragraph, Works, v, 60. His additional argument about the boat 
stolen from the barge office is more questionable (ibid., pp. 42, 62-63). A search of the 
Standard for Poe’s paragraph about the boat has been in vain. In order to have any bearing 
on the case the paragraph would have to appear in the week following July 25. Poe could 
have got the idea of a boat from Herald, Sept. 24, p. 1, col. 3, where ‘‘G” in the panorama 
of Weehawken is identified as ‘‘the spot at the edge of the river, below Ludlow’s, where 
the boat lay in which it is believed the dead body of Mary Rogers was carried into the 
stream.’”’ In contending that the bruises on the back of the corpse were made by the ribs 
of the boat Poe disregards the testimony of Dr. Cook. ‘‘Mayor. ‘Might or might not those 
marks... have been caused by the body coming in contact with some hard substance 
after death... ?’ Dr. C. ‘They could not. Because the coagulation was in the cellular 
tissues’ ” (Herald, Aug. 17, p. 2, col. 4). Cf. Theodric R. Beck and John B. Beck, Elements 
of Medical Jurisprudence (Albany, 1835), m, 13-17. 

% Herald, Aug. 17, p. 2, col. 4. Some confusion arose from the fact that there was also 
a rope around the body—put there by those who found the body in order to secure it 
(testimony of Dr. Cook and of Mallin and Boulard, E and F in my list). The Sunday Mer- 
cury, Aug. 8, p. 2, col. 3, says that Justice Matsell thought the knots in this rope were ‘‘made 
by seafaring men.” 

57 Herald, Sept. 17, p. 2, col. 3. The conception of Mary’s lover may have owed something 
to an early story which originated in the Tribune, that on the morning of her disappearance 
she had met a young man at a corner of Theatre Alley and had gone with him toward 
Barclay Street as if for an excursion to Hoboken (e.g. Commercial Advertiser, Aug. 2, p. 2, 
col. 3; Brother Jonathan, Aug. 4, p. 3, col. 5). Charles E. Pearce (note 6, rx, pp. 27-28) 
quotes directly from the Tribune of August 2. 

58 He was William Keekuck, Kiekuck, Kickuck, Kurkuk, Kukuck, or Kuck, who was 
apparently taken three times by the police from the U.S.S. North Carolina (e.g. Courier 
and Enquirer, Aug. 5, p. 2, col. 2; Aug. 6, p. 2, col. 2; Aug. 13, p. 2, col. 3; his deposition, 
Evening Express, Aug. 13, p. 3, cols. 1-2). 
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above, and this, as Poe says, “tends to blend the idea” of the “seaman 
with that of the ‘naval officer’.”’ 

We have seen now perhaps all that may be produced either for or 
against Poe’s reasoning. The very evidence with which he worked was 
too treacherous to admit a safe conclusion. If any conclusion could have 
been drawn, it would have been drawn long before Poe wrote his story. 
It would have been drawn even before the evidence was printed in the 
newspapers.*® Poe was beating over old ground, making a selection from 
theories already advanced or implied. Others as well as he could see the 
relation of his newspaper paragraphs to the mystery. In fact it was from 
suspicion of such a relation that most of these paragraphs were printed. 

There remains, however, another possibility. Whether or not Poe 
reasoned to a solution, his story, the circumstances of its composition, 
and what was later said of it by Poe and others, may constitute the sound- 
est means left to us for reaching an opinion about the fate of Mary 
Rogers. ‘The Mystery of Marie Roget” appeared in Snowden’s Ladies’ 
Companion for November and December, 1842, and February, 1843. In 
April, 1844, Poe came from Philadelphia to live in New York. During 
the summer of 1845 in Tales by Edgar A. Poe ““The Mystery of Marie 
Roget”’ made a second appearance, supplemented with notes and care- 
fully revised. From Poe’s revision much may be learned. 

In the first version he had committed himself to a theory of murder 
in the thicket. “That it was the scene, I believe.’”” This embarrassingly 
unequivocal statement he now finds it desirable to modify: “That it was 
the scene, I may or may not believe’’.“ Again: ‘‘I admit the thicket as the 
scene of the outrage.”’ This must be altogether deleted.” 


We are not forced to suppose a premeditated design of murder or of violation. 
But there was the friendly shelter of the thicket, and the approach of rain—there 
was opportunity and strong temptation—and then a sudden and violent wrong, 
to be concealed only by one of darker dye. 


This too must be deleted.* There is one passage left which, though not 


59 The story ‘“‘was composed at a distance from the scene of the atrocity,” says Poe him- 
self, ‘‘and with no other means of investigation than the newspapers afforded. Thus much 
escaped the writer of which he could have availed himself had he been upon the spot and 
visited the localities’”’ (note to 1845 version, Works, v, 1). 

60 Publishers’ Circular, vu, no. 188 (July 15, 1845), pp. 203, 206. Cf. George E. Wood- 
berry, The Life of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1909), 11, 148, 406; Hervey Allen, Jsrafel (New 
York, 1927), m, 658. 61 Ladies’ Companion, xv, 162 (Feb., 1843); Works, v, 47. 

8 Ladies’ Companion, xvi, 164 (Feb., 1843); Works, v, 54. 

83 Ladies’ Companion, xvut, 165 (Feb., 1843); Works, v, 60. In conformity with this plan 
two other passages must be adjusted: ‘‘The solitary murderer, having borne the corpse, 
for some distance, (whether from the thicket or elsewhere) ...”; ‘“‘Circumstances... 
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mentioning the thicket, speaks most clearly of the murderer. This is in 
the pretended editorial note which interrupts the chain of evidence: 


We feel it advisable only to state, in brief, that the result desired was brought 
to pass: that an individual assasin was convicted, upon his own confession, of the 
murder of Marie Roget. 


The words which I have put in italics Poe now deletes.™ 

One theory abandoned, what is to take its place? Queries about the 
personal appearance of the man of dark complexion “will not fail to 
elicit . . . information on this particular point (or upon others).’”’ Poe’s 
parentheses mark an insertion. Upon what other points? He gives a 
clearer hint when speaking of Dr. Cook’s inference that there was viola- 
tion by several ruffians: ‘Not that the matter might not have been as 
inferred, but that there was no ground for the inference:—was there not 
much for another?’ I have italicized the insertion.® Again: “The horrors 
of this dark deed are known only to one, or two, living human beings.” 
“One,” as opposed to a gang, he wrote originally, and added “‘or two.’’* 

What were Mary’s motives in meeting the mysterious individual? 
“In consenting so to accompany this individual, for whatever pur pose—to 
her mother known or unknown. ...” Poe’s italics mark the insertion. 
“T am to meet a certain person for the purpose of elopement, or for certain 
other purposes known only to myself.” “It is my design never to return—or 
not for some weeks—or not until certain concealments are effected.’”** I have 
italicized the tell-tale insertions. What happened to Mary, and where? 


There might have been a wrong here (in the thicket), or, more possibly, an acci- 
dent at Madame Deluc’s [Mrs. Loss’s]. 

We have attained the idea either of a fatal accident under the roof of Madame Deluc, 
or of a murder perpetrated in the thicket.” 





arising, as we have imagined, after quitting the thicket (if the thicket it was) . . . ” (Ladies’ 
Companion, xvm, 165, Feb., 1843; Works, v, 57, 58). The parentheses are Poe’s and mark 
insertions. 

% Ladies’ Companion, xvut, 167 (Feb., 1843); Works, v, 64. In the first part of the story 
occur such expressions as ‘‘The atrocity of this murder (for it was at once evident that mur- 
der had been committed . . ’”’; “No one—not even L’Etoile—disputes the murder committed 
on the body found.” These Poe retains (Works, v, 5, 29); the first may be supposed to reflect 
general opinion; the second, to be spoken by Dupin before he has completed his reasoning. 

% Ladies’ Companion, xvut, 166 (Feb., 1843); Works, v, 62. 

% Ladies’ Companion, xvi, 164 (Feb., 1843); Works, v, 53-54. To avoid confusion I 
have put the words ‘‘might not” in Roman letters, where Poe uses italics. 

87 Ladies’ Companion, xvii, 165 (Feb., 1843): Works, v, 60. 

88 Ladies’ Companion, xvii, 98 (Dec., 1842); Works, v, 44. 

9 Ladies’ Companion, xvii, 98 (Dec. 1842); Works, v, 44, 45. The word ‘‘never”’ in the 
second quotation is italicized by Poe. 

7 Ladies’ Companion, xvi, 163, 165 (Feb., 1843); Works, v, 53, 60. 
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Poe added the whole of the first passage and the words of the second 
which I have italicized. 

It is plain that sometime between the two publications of the story, 
very likely after he came to New York in 1844, when he mingled with 
newspaper men and was employed in Willis’s Mirror office,” Poe heard 
something that made him change his mind about the mystery of Mary 
Rogers. 

From the first there may have been current some idea of an abortion. 
The best argument against it would have been a piece of lace tied tightly 
around the neck of the corpse and sufficient to have produced strangula- 
tion.” Yet circumstances can be imagined where abortion might be 
followed by murder. Or the appearance of murder might have been pro- 
duced in order to divert investigation. A pertinent part of Dr. Cook’s 
testimony, about Mary’s virtue, seems based on sentiment and could 
hardly have been based on the autopsy.” There was in addition at least 
one piece of evidence that seemed to point to knowledge or connivance 
on the part of Mary’s mother. On the afternoon of the disappearance the 
old lady had remarked that she feared she would never see Mary again.” 

Three weeks after the death of Mary Rogers the Evening Express felt 
called upon to say that a theory of abortion was unfounded.” How long 
it may have taken such a theory to gain momentum I do not know, but 
a few months after the second publication of Poe’s story a correspondent 
of the Police Gazette lays the crime either to the notorious Madame 
Restell or to a Madame Costello, who was practising in Jersey City in 
the summer of 1841.75 Again a few months later, in February, 1846, the 
charge against Madame Costello is repeated; it is said that her house 
was in Hoboken and that she was an agent of Madame Restell.” Within 


71 Hervey Allen, Jsrafel (New York, 1927), m, 597, 619. 

™ Herald, Aug. 17, p. 1, col. 4. ‘“He said that previous to this shocking outrage, she had 
evidently been a person of chastity and correct habits; that her person was horribly violated 
by more than two or three persons; he gave sufficient reasons for coming to this conclusion. 
He also stated distinctly, that he examined fully on that point, and found that there was 
not the slightest trace of pregnancy.” Cf. note 43. The earlier report to the inquest, as 
expurgated in the Herald, was: ‘‘that from marks and bruises, and . . . there were evident 
signs of the body having been violated; that . . . ; and that the bruises about the head and 
face, as well as. . . was sufficient to cause death, ...” (Herald, Aug. 6, p. 2, col. 2). It 
appears by no means sure that Dr. Cook made any dissection. 

73 This may have originated in the Evening Post, Aug. 16, p. 2, col. 2, where it is attributed 
directly to ‘“‘Officer Cockefair,” who ‘‘learned it from the colored servant woman.” Versions 
appeared in the Herald, Aug. 25, p. 1, col. 5 and Brother Jonathan, Aug. 28, p. 2, col. 8. Poe 
refers to it twice in his story (Works, v, 9, 43), but makes no inference from it. 

™ Evening Express, Aug. 14, 1841, p. 3, cols. 3-4. Cf. Evening Post, Aug. 14, p. 2, col. 3. 

% Police Gazette, 1, 92 (Nov. 8, 1845). The correspondent may be an editorial device. 

% Police Gazette, Feb. 21, 1846, quoted by Edward Van Every (note 6, x, pp. 93-94). 
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a week Madame Restell’s house in Greenwich Street has been beset by a 
mob crying, “‘ ‘Haul her out!’ .. . ‘where’s the thousand children mur- 
dered in this house!’ . . . ‘who murdered Mary Rogers!’ ’’”? 

But Poe had heard something more specific. In the first of the footnotes 
to the 1845 version he asserts that the “confessions of ‘wo persons... 
made at different periods, long subsequent to the publication” of his 
story, have fully confirmed his conclusion”® (i.e. have inspired his revised 
conclusion). One of these persons he says was Mrs. Loss. 

In November, 1842, the very month when the first installment of Poe’s 

story appeared, Mrs. Loss died of a gunshot wound inflicted (acci- 
dentally?) by one of her sons. On her death bed, according to the Tribune 
of November 18, she had been examined and had made a statement to 
Justice Gilbert Merritt: 
On the Sunday of Miss Rogers’s disappearance she came to her [Mrs. Loss’s] 
house from this city in company with a young physician, who undertook to 
procure for her a premature delivery. While in the hands of the physician she 
died, and a consultation was then held as to the disposal of her body. It was 
finally taken at night by the son of Mrs. Loss and sunk in the river... . Her 
clothes were first tied up in a bundle and sunk in a pond... but it was after- 
ward thought they were not safe there, and they were accordingly taken and 
scattered through the woods as they were found.”® 


If this could stand, the case might be simplified. But it is a disappointing 
fact that Justice Merritt had no sooner read this than he sat down and 
wrote a note to the Courier and Enquirer: the statement of the Tribune 
was “entirely incorrect, as no such examination took place, nor could it, 
from the deranged state of Mrs. Loss’s mind.”®® Another examination 
did take place, that of Mrs. Loss’s three sons, and was printed at length 
by the Herald. This examination produced for the most part only dis- 
ingenuousness and contradiction about Mrs. Loss’s dying statements 
and related matters. One thing nevertheless is clear—the District At- 
torney entertained a lively suspicion that Mrs. Loss or one of her friends 
in the neighborhood had performed an abortion upon Mary Rogers. 
“Q.—Has any thing been said to you about $50 offered by any one for 


™ New York Morning News, Feb. 24, 1846, p. 2, col. 4. Edward Van Every (note 6, x, 
p. 98) says this was quoted in the Police Gasetie, Feb. 28, 1846. 78 Works, v, 1. 

19 Tribune, Nov. 18, 1842, p. 2, col. 4 (courtesy, Mr. W. E. Peck and Mr. Cullen Colton); 
copied in Commercial Advertiser, Nov. 18, 1842, p. 1, col. 7; and in Herald, Nov. 21, 1842, 
p. 2, col. 2. 

80 Tribune, Nov. 21, 1842, p. 2, col. 4. The Tribune backs water: “‘We gave the facts as 
they were told us by two Magistrates of this city.” The Herald pounces upon this and de- 
mands the names of the two magistrates—in vain. ‘“TWICE—We again demand of the 
‘Tribune’ to give us the names of the two magistrates who furnished them with their story 
about Mary Rogers! Twice” (Nov. 24, 1842, p. 2, col. 2; Nov. 26; 1842, p. 2, col. 2). 
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any purpose?” Other questions may be inferred from the testimony: 

. .. never have known any sick person brought to my mother’s house to be at- 
tended upon . . . there are rooms in the second story of Mrs. M’s; there is no 
place in her house where any one can go behind the chimney: nor is there any 
such place in our house. . . . knew of no one ever being brought to our house to 
receive attendance; don’t know that my mother acted as midwife in any case.* 


There was, then, some ground, however insufficient, for Poe’s state- 
ment about Mrs. Loss’s confession. Was there any for his statement 
about a second confession? Here is the real mystery in the case of Mary 
Rogers. In 1847 an admirer wrote to ask Poe if the murderer, “the naval 
officer,” had ever been discovered.® In Poe’s answer, written January 4, 
1848, we have the first of two statements that stand out from all our 
other evidence :* 


81 Herald, Nov. 20, 1842, p. 2, cols. 3-4. Justice Merritt was of the opinion that “‘the 
murder of the said Mary C. Rogers, was perpetrated in a house at Weehawken . . . then 
kept by one Frederica Loss alias Kellenbarack . . . and her three sons . . . all three of whom 
this deponent has reason to believe are worthless and profligate characters. ...” 

Will M. Clemens (note 6, vit) visited the Hoboken neighborhood in 1904, talked with a 
number of survivors from 1841, and would seem to have found a well established tradition 
that Mary and an escort had been murdered in the tavern by the three sons of Mrs. Loss 
(pp. 459, 462-463). This tradition he pretends to corroborate by examination of ‘‘the 
yellow files of eight newspapers” (p. 455). His account is riddled with error, if not with de- 
liberate falsification. Let me give one example: the body of Mary’s escort, he says, was 
thrown into the river with hers. He quotes in proof an ‘‘obscure item” from the newspapers 
of August 5, about a “‘tall, swarthy” man, in “‘white shirt, silk vest, dark pantaloons, 
‘morocco’ shoes and worsted hose,” found floating at the foot of Barclay Street on August 
3. Is not this a man in “‘morocco shoes, worsted hose, drab cloth pantaloons, white shirt 
and satin vest,”’ found on August 3—but not “‘tall’”’ or ‘“‘swarthy,” and not at the foot of 
Barclay Street, but “‘in the East River, at the foot of Catharine Street” (Evening Express, 
Aug. 4, 1841, p. 3, col. 3; Evening Post for the Country, Aug. 7, 1841, p. 1, col. 3)? 

This unscrupulous article is probably the source of an opinion expressed by Robin V. 
Costello in a letter to the New York Evening Post, January 10, 1920, Section Three, p. 11, 
col. 4. And this letter is the acknowledged source of Mary E. Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe the 
Man (Chicago, 1926), 1, 750. 

John Anderson, the tobacco merchant who had employed Mary in his store, late in life 
believed himself in spiritual communication with her (New York Times, Oct. 16, 1885, p. 8, 
col. 3). Lane (note 6, x1, p. 52) says that Anderson believed Mary had told him the names 
of her murderers, but that he refused to disclose them. The litigation over Anderson’s will 
dragged through the courts for more than ten years, and the newspaper accounts are full 
of references to his alleged insanity, but I have been unable to find Lane’s source. (There 
would seem to be something wrong with the reference in George E. Woodberry, Life of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, 1909, 1, 382-383; cf. New York Tribune, Jan. 11, 1892, p. 3, col. 
2.) One story was that Anderson in order to divert suspicion from himself had paid Poe to 
write ‘Marie Roget” (New York Tribune, May 27, 1887, p. 2, col. 5). 

8 Letters from George W. Eveleth to Edgar Allan Poe, ed. T.O. Mabbott (New York, 1922), 
p. 15S. 

83 4 Confession of the Awful and Bloody Transactions in the Life of Charles Wallace (New 
Orleans, 1851) contains an account of the death of Mary Rogers (pp. 8-10) which bears 
every mark of the spurious. 
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The “naval officer,” who committed the murder (rather the accidental death 
arising from an attempt at abortion) confessed it; and the whole matter is now 
well understood—but, for the sake of relatives, I must not speak further.* 


The second was made in 1880 by Poe’s biographer John H. Ingram. Quot- 
ing Poe’s letter, he says laconically and cryptically: 

The naval officer implicated was named Spencer. 

Without corroboration from some other quarter this statement of In- 
gram’s proves of course nothing. But it may not be irrelevant to add 
that there was one naval officer—and only one—named Spencer who 
could have been ‘‘implicated.” In the summer of 1841 there were two 
U. S. naval officers named Spencer, but one of these was in Ohio. The 
other, a native of New York and resident by turns of West Farms (part 
of the present Bronx) and of New York City, a man forty-eight years 
old in 1841, was “on leave” during 1837 and 1838 and ‘“‘waiting orders”’ 
during 1840 and 1841. In his correspondence with the Navy Department 
he complains of a chronic infirmity and asks continually to be excused 
from duty, but in December, 1841, he asks to be assigned a command. 
He resigns from the Navy in December, 1843. This was Captain William 
A. Spencer (1793-1854); his brother was J. C. Spencer (1788-1855), 
Secretary of War in 1841-1843; and their father was Judge Ambrose 
Spencer (1765-1848), an important figure in New York politics. Enough 
of scandal was the lot of this family when in December, 1842, Philip 
Spencer, a wild young midshipman, son of the Secretary of War, was 
hanged at sea for attempted mutiny on board the brig Somers.* 


«4 “Tetters of Poe to George W. Eveleth,” ed. J. S. Wilson, Alumni Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, xvu, 50 (January, 1924). 

% John H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe (London, 1880) 1, 235. Professor James Southall 
Wilson tells me that Ingram’s annotated copy of the book supplies nothing further. Mr. 
John Cook Wyllie says the same of the collection of Ingram papers in the Alderman Library 
at the University of Virginia. 

In his letter Poe puts the term naval officer in quotes, as he does in the story (Works, v, 
60), but in the story the reason is that he is referring to the paragraph quoted from the 
Herald. It is noteworthy that Ingram uses the term without quotes. 

A testimony that harmonizes with Poe and Ingram is to be found in the curious Tale of 
a Physician, 1869, by the occultist Andrew Jackson Davis (note 6, 1). In the form of fiction 
Davis gives a minute account of the death of Mary Rogers at the hands of a professional 
abortionist in New York City. The wealthy lover Jack Blake has paid all fees and departed 
for Texas (pp. 192-200, Chaps, xxvimi—xx1x). Davis had met Poe (Hervey Allen, Jsrafel, 
New York, 1927, 11, 758). 

Allan Nevins, ed. Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851 (New York, 1927), 11, 555, 566, sub- 
scribes to the theory of abortion—but tells me that he has no evidence beyond what I 
present. 

% Register of the Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the Navy of the United States Includ- 
ing Officers of the Marine Corps (Washington, D. C., 1837-1842), pp. 4-5 for each volume, 
except 1842, pp. 2-3; A General Register of the Navy and Marine Corps, 1798-1848 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1848), pp. 124-125; D.A.B., “Ambrose Spencer”; “‘John Canfield Spencer”; 
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“For the sake of relatives,” says Poe, “I must not speak further.” 
I have dwelt in this speculation rather with hope than with confidence. 
It is possible that what I have written may lead someone else to discover 
a new, perhaps unpublished document. Unless this happens there is no 
way of our knowing what happened to Mary Rogers. We are far removed 
from the July evening at Hoboken. The facts that lie behind the bewilder- 
ing newspaper stories of that summer can never be more clearly deduced 
by us than they were by those who wrote the stories or read them then. 
What was vain for Poe in 1842 is worse than vain for us. If Mary was the 
victim of a gang of “soaplocks,”’ if she went out with some obscure clerk 
or sailor and was murdered by him in the thicket, we shall never know it. 
We shall know the truth only if it was somewhat as Poe and Ingram say, 
if there was a confession by a man of influential family, if this was known 
as an inside story, and if someone on the inside wrote the secret down ina 
document which survives and is to come to light. 

And if such should appear as the truth, our evaluation of Poe’s story 
would take a curious turn. For all his idle argument about bodies in water, 
his labored inconsistency about the thicket and the gang, for all his bor- 
rowing of newspaper ideas, or (where it suited him) indifference to news- 
paper evidence, despite the fact that he was so largely wrong and had to 
change his mind, he did fasten on the naval officer. Mentioned at the 
start by the Herald, this naval officer whose name was “well known on 
board his ship”’ had slipped out of notice in the hue and cry after a gang. 
Or at least he was nothing more definite than a sailor’s knot and a swarthy 
complexion. If he later made a confession, was it because the rumor 
raised at the death of Mrs. Loss came close to him? And did Poe’s story 
with its naval officer, published about the same time, give any “renewed 


impetus to investigation’’? 
° g WitiiAmM Kurtz Wimsatt, Jr. 


Yale University 





A ppleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1900), v, 628; Nathaniel Good- 
win, Genealogical Notes (Hartford, 1856), p. 322; U. S. Naval Archives, Appointments, 
Orders and Resignations, No. 18, p. 301; Officers’ Letters, Nov., 1839, no. 184; Aug., 1841, 
no. 62; Commanders’ Letters, July to Dec., 1838, nos. 91, 100, 113, 120, 127; July to Dec., 
1839, nos. 82, 125, 142; Jan. to June, 1840, nos. 1, 3, 73; July, 1840, nos. 2, 33, 44, 68, 120; 
Captains’ Letters, Dec., 1841, no. 41; Jan., 1843, no. 71; Resignations of Officers of the U. S. 
Navy, 1841-1850, no. 87. For guidance in this matter I am indebted to Mr. Julian P. Boyd, 
Mr. Charles O. Paullin and Mr. Malcolm D. Rudd. 

For Philip Spencer see Proceedings in the Naval Court Martial in the Case of Alexander 
Slidell Mackenzie (New York, 1844), esp. pp. 4, 192, 202-205, 263, 325. The brig Somers 
arrived at New York Dec. 25, 1842; the court martial of Commander Mackenzie ended 
April 1, 1843. The case was widely discussed. It seems not impossible that the notoriety of 
Philip Spencer (who became midshipman in November, 1841) may somehow have produced 
Ingram’s statement. 
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XV 


THE STRUCTURE OF “L’EDUCATION SENTIMENTALE” 
AND “DER GRUNE HEINRICH” 


T should not be inappropriate to compare two contemporary novels of 

approximately the following description: One novel relates the dis- 
illusions of a young provincial in Paris, the other the disillusions of a 
small-town man in Munich. The two novels center around the historic 
period of 1848. The two heroes have literary and artistic gifts, but prove 
more or less failures. Each of the two young men becomes interested in 
four women and each is incapable of making a definite choice for himself. 
Each fights a duel, exactly in the middle of the novel, and nobody knows 
exactly why. The two novels give practically complete life-stories of the 
extravagant heroes, and give into the bargain a full—if sometimes dis- 
guised—account of the authors’ views on painting, literature, philosophy, 
religion, and politics. 

There are two such novels and they have even been called the repre- 
sentative French and the representative German novel of the nineteenth 
century. They are L’ Education sentimentale, by Gustave Flaubert (1821- 
80), and Der griine Heinrich, by Gottfried Keller (1819-90). The 
external similarities are increased by the existence of an earlier version 
of each work. There exists an Education sentimentale of 1844 and the 
entirely different one of 1869, a Griiner Heinrich of 1854 and the very dif- 
ferent one of 1880. Only the final works will be treated here. 

All these similarities, however, are purely external and superficial. 
In the first place, no kind of influence can be proved.’ Flaubert knew 
probably nothing of Keller. Keller could not have seen the first Education, 
because it was not published; and so far as we know, he did not read the 
second. Secondly, upon closer inspection, the apparent coincidences of the 
two works are reduced to a sort of mirage. The events of L’ Education 
happen at Paris; only a part of Heinrich passes at Munich. The French 
Revolution of 1848 and its preparation are minutely described by 
Flaubert; the contemporaneous events in German countries are hardly 
hinted at by Keller, who yet was more engaged in politics than his French 
colleague. Frédéric Moreau is a well-to-do man who wants to be an 
author and a painter, not to mention many other abortive ambitions. 


1 There exists, however, a pair of common ancestors, Rousseau and Goethe. The Con- 
Sessions, which formed part of Flaubert’s heritage, are connected with Keller by W. H. 
Faulkner: ‘Der griine Heinrich and predecessors in Rousseau’s Confessions,” U. of Vir- 
ginia Publications (1912). Goethe, the nearest ancestor to Keller, is connected with Flau- 
bert by Léon Degoumois: Flaubert a l’école de Goethe (1925); also by V. Luglio: Due Francesi 
(“Flaubert . . . L’esempio di Wilhelm Meister’’), (Firenze, 1933). 
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250 Flaubert’s “Education” and Keller’s “‘Heinrich’’ 


Heinrich Lee is a young man who seriously studies painting and gives it 
up after some questionable success. Frédéric loves Mme Arnoux, Louise, 
Rosanette, Mme Dambreuse, all at the same time; Heinrich worships 
the three girls (Anna, Hulda, Dortchen) and the young widow (Judith) 
at different periods of his life. Frédéric’s ridiculous duel is for the honor 
of Mme Arnoux. Heinrich’s rather serious duel is—for the existence of 
God. More such contrasting coincidences could be found. Both authors 
use the motive of unexpected wealth. In both cases the subsequent life 
of the hero depends on this change of his social condition. For Frédéric, 
this subsequent life occupies the largest part of the novel; his childhood 
is only cursorily reviewed. For Heinrich, the subsequent life occupies only 
the last few chapters; his childhood covers the largest part of the book. 

The theoretical opinions of the authors are also very differently dis- 
tributed. Painting and politics are somewhat in the foreground, Hein- 
rich’s development from a painter to a country-politician is half- 
heartedly paralleled also by Frédéric. In Heinrich the discussions of 
painting (all over the book) and of politics? are conducted methodically 
and seriously; in L’Education art is discussed in the rambling and often 
ludicrous chatter of painters and art-dealers* and through striking and 
competent descriptions of paintings;‘ politics is an ever-recurrent subject 
on which we learn Flaubert’s own opinion slowly but clearly.’ The 
difference is most marked in the authors’ treatment of literature. Keller 
devotes to it entire pages or even chapters.’ His autobiographical form 
brings with it plain statements of his (past) opinions. Flaubert tries to 
be invisible and inaudible behind the masks and speeches of his char- 
acters. Only since his correspondence has become universally known 
do we recognize that many of the “dramatic” judgments of his characters 
coincide with his own. In the novel he passes judgment on all kinds of 
literature, from the theatre to journalism. His touch is especially light 
in the treatment of philosophy and religion. Keller looks pedantic in 
contrast, with his chapters on Heinrich’s youthful religious transforma- 
tions and on his varied studies in search of a ‘‘Weltanschauung.’” Flau- 
bert seems to dispose of philosophy by the cursory mentioning of names;*® 


2? The following chapters: 1, 2; 13; 1, 15; 1v, 14; 16; Gesammelte Werke, ed. Carl Enders, 
[Reclam, 1922], vols. 1 and m). 

3 L’ Education sentimentale, ‘‘édition définitive” (Paris: Bibliothéque-Charpentier, 1909), 
pp. 46, 49, 59, 64, 145, 361. 

4 Pp. 183, 263, 325, 392, 489. 5 Especially pp. 356, 443, 450, 507. 

6 On indoor- and outdoor-theatre, 1, 11, 1, 13; on novel reading, 1, 12; on Schiller, 1, 2; 
Goethe, 11, 1; Ariosto, 111, 6; Angelus Silesius, rv, 12. 

7 Chapters 1, 3-6; m, 11-12; m, 14; rv, 1; 2; 12. 

* E.g., p. 17, Platon, Malebranche, les Ecossais; p. 167, Fourier, St.-Simon, Comte; p. 
169, Malthus; p. 217 Rousseau et la philanthropie, l’Absolu; p. 257, Quinet, Maistre, le 
Spiritualisme; p. 443, Leroux; p. 474, spiritualisme, transmigration des Ames. 
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religion seems to be conspicuous by its absence. But the opinions of 
Flaubert become obvious, if we consider the story. The two principal 
philosophers of L’Education are Deslauriers and Sénécal. Deslauriers 
began as metaphysician, adopted and discarded several economic and 
social theories, and when his life had failed had still to reproach himself: 
‘J'ai péché par excés de rectitude . . . j’avais trop de logique.’’® Sénécal, 
who “‘ne considérait que les systémes,’’ is a rigid doctrinaire and theo- 
rist. Yet it is exactly Sénécal who renounces his ideas most savagely." 
The loudest sentence about religion is: “L’ignorance religieuse de tous 
était si profonde...’"* Yet the treatment of Frédéric’s mother, of 
Arnoux, of Cisy, is illustration enough. The pious Mme Moreau overlooks 
scandals when fortunes are concerned.” Arnoux becomes the most dis- 
honest figure of the novel and passes through three stages: he is an in- 
fluential art-dealer, next he becomes a manufacturer of pottery, and 
finally, ‘‘affaibli par une attaque, il avait tourné a la religion . . . et pour 
faire son salut et sa fortune, il s’était mis dans le commerce des objets 
religieux.’ If we needed another example, we would find it in Cisy, a 
contemptible but pious character. 

These essential differences imply, however, some equality between the 
two books. Both pass in review the same fields of culture. The auto- 
biographical Griine Heinrich, written in the first person, gives those re- 
flections in an obvious manner and as nobody’s but Heinrich’s own ideas. 
L’Education gives these reflections in the ironical or thoughtless, witty 
or stupid chatter of different groups of society." 

While the opinion of Keller can hardly ever be in doubt and that of 
Flaubert is sometimes hard to extricate, while Keller assigns certain 
topics to certain chapters but Flaubert scatters his elusive hints through- 
out the volume, yet the general structure of Heinrich is far more in 
doubt than that of L’Education. To be sure, St.-René Taillandier’s 
criticism of the novel at its appearance has not been repeated: ‘‘Qu’est-ce 
qu’un art dont le résultat est de supprimer la composition, de rendre 
V’unité impossible?’’? But the solid composition of Heinrich has never 
been above suspicion. 

L’ Education is in three parts of unequal length.'* Part 1 contains six, 
Part 1 six, Part 11 seven chapters varying from nine to sixty-five pages. 


9P. 518. 10 Pp. 72 uP, 509. 2 P. 464. 

3 Pp. 297, 487. 4 P. 480. % Pp. 278, 419, 516. 

16 That those subjects are discussed and how discreetly they are discussed, in L’ Education, 
becomes clear even to a superficial observer by a comparison with Madame Bovary, where 
there are no such reflections, where everything is story, and with Bouvard et Pécuchet, 
where such reflections are stark and predominant. 

17 St.-René Taillandier, Rev. Deux Mondes (15 déc. 1869), p. 989. 

18 E.g., in the ‘‘€dition définitive” of 1909: 125, 225, 175 pp. 
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Heinrich is in four “Books” of slightly increasing length.’ Each Book 
contains fifteen to twenty-one chapters. The chapters are small units 
with arresting individual titles. Since there is no established interpreta- 
tion of the structure of L’ Education, and since it is my purpose to propose 
a new interpretation of the structure of Heinrich, we must treat the two 
books separately before we can compare what we consider their struc- 
tures. 

Chapter vu of Part 111 of L’ Education contains no action; it is nothing 
but a retrospect upon the story. So we can say that L’ Education is in 
three Parts, each of six chapters, with an epilogue at the end of the 
novel. 

In Part 1 the first chapter introduces the love of Frédéric, the second 
chapter Frédéric’s ambitions, the third his experiences in society. Al- 
though the next chapters are so crowded as to make it difficult to dis- 
cover the dominant theme, we finally see that chapters Iv—vI treat again 
love, ambition, social experience, in the same order as chapters I-11; 
that is, the cycle of chapters -11 is repeated in chapters rv—vI. 

Our eyes, sharpened by this discovery, will have little trouble in de- 
tecting that in Part 1 the chapters follow this cycle twice in the opposite 
direction: chapters 1 and Iv are satiated with society life, chapters 1 and 
Vv are concerned with Frédéric’s individual development, chapters m1 
and rv climax his love-story. 

Beyond the continually increasing conspicuousness with which the 
contrasting continuations of the three themes are manipulated,—the 
love theme in 1, 1; 4; 1, 3; 6; the individuality theme in 1, 2; 5; m, 2; 5; 
the society theme in 1, 3; 6; 1, 1; 4;—there is something more definite 
to be observed. Within those twelve chapters, a consummate art of cor- 
relation has created the following correspondence—which is also main- 
tained in the third Part, so that m1, 6 concludes the romance begun in 
1, 1—: 


1,1 Fred falls in love 
with Mme Arnoux 

1,2 Fred and Deslau- 
riers plan life 


1, 3 entry into society 


1,4 Fred’s first invita- 
tion at Arnoux’ 

1, 5 difficult career 

I, 6 provincial life 


u,6an autumn with 
Mme Arnoux 

1,5 Desl. can’t, Fred 
won’t, make head- 
way 

11, 4 social frustrations 


m1, 3 Mme Arnoux’ visit 
to Fred 

11, 2 unmerited success 

11, 1 Parisian life 


1m1,6an evening with 
Mme Arnoux 

m1, 5 Desl. wins, Fred’s 
plans collapse 


11, 4 social illusions 


11, 3 Fred’s last visit to 
Mme Arnoux 

111, 2 boundless prospects 

ur, 1 Revolutionary life. 


19 E.g., in “Gesammelte Werke,” ed. Enders: 200, 190, 250, 260 pp. 
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Chapters 111, 4-6 are concentrated conclusions of the three themes. In 
m1, 4 more changes in Frédéric’s social status appear than in all the pre- 
ceding chapters. He is, at the beginning of the chapter, the fiancé of 
Louise, then the lover of a great lady, then the fiancé of that rich lady, 
then the father of the child of a courtesan, and finally he is delivered of 
the child and, practically, of its mother. In m1, 5 Frédéric lets all his 
half-hearted schemes collapse, by severing all his relations, with Rosa- 
nette, Mme Dambreuse, Louise, Deslauriers. In m1, 6 the main theme, 
the love theme, is brought to a bitter-sweet ending. That could have 
concluded the sentimental novel, but the éducation, promised in the title 
and implied in the story, was given an explicit chapter in m1, 7, which 
reviews the whole story from the standpoint of the second and fifth 
chapters of all three Parts. 

The following table is an attempt to picture the sequence of the three 
themes by means of three different indentations: 


L’Education sentimentale: 


I. 1. Frédéric meets Mme Arnoux on a river boat. 
(125 pp.) 2. He and his friend Deslauriers make plans for life. 
3. He finds his study in Paris dull. 
4. He frequents Arnoux and finally is invited. 
5. His success depends on his sentiments. 
6. He knows poverty, Louise, and sudden wealth. 


Ir. 1. He comes in contact with the demi-monde. 
(225 pp.) 2. He is popular in three spheres of society. 
3. Mme Arnoux is friendly but unshakable. 
4. He finds himself in awkward positions & fights a duel. 
5. Louise keeps him away from the other spheres. 
6. He spends an idyllic autumn with Mme Arnoux. 


Im. 1. He becomes the lover of Rosanette during the Revolution: 
(175 pp.) 2. Louise penetrates into the three spheres. 
3. He is separated from Mme Arnoux and conquers Mme Dambreuse. 
4. Two deaths open all possibilities to him. 
5. Three ruptures (Rosanette, Dambreuse, Louise) isolate him. 
6. Mme Arnoux appears to him in old age. 
7. The two friends review two wrecked lives. 


It will be far more difficult to discover as symmetric a structure in 
Der griine Heinrich. In order to find it we must proceed by considering 
the work as perfect, and by trying to discover the author’s architectural 
intentions. 

Attempts have been made before to see a satisfactory structure in the 
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existing division into four Books. Bernhardt Seuffert®® gave an admirable 
account of the parallelisms and symbols of Heinrich. He thought “Kunst 
und Religion, Unterricht und Sitten” the four great themes which run 
through the novel unevenly. He tried to justify the “Bucheinteilung” 
and he considered as mistakes the instances of the book that would speak 
for another division. Seufferet had the earlier version of the novel as 
much in mind as the final one; therefore he considered it exclusively as 
“Kiinstlerroman.” 

Die Biicher sind abgegrenzt nach den Fortschritten der Berufswahl: Das 1. fiihrt 
bis zur Berufsneigung, das 2. zeigt verfehlte Berufsanfange, das 3. bringt Hein- 
rich zu wirklichen Malern, das 4. stellt das Berufsscheitern und die Neuwahl dar.”! 


Josef K6rner, in a penetrating article,” saw possibilities for another divi- 
sion. But he thought that Keller’s hints at a main suture (in the middle 
of Book 111) were only there to forestall criticism. He found love and art 
to be the ¢wo great themes; in religion, favorite readings, friendships, he 
saw the three secondary themes. Korner too thought in terms of Keller’s 
first version. He did not try to determine a sort of structure of the in- 
dividual parts. 

Der Umstand, da die Bucheinteilung im Hinblick auf die vier Stadien erfolgt, 
die der Griine Heinrich in seinen Berufskimpfen wie in seinen Liebesfreuden und 
-leiden durchmacht, ist Beweises genug fiir die auch in der kiinstlerisch vol- 
lendeten zweiten Fassung fortdauernde Wesentlichkeit dieser Lebensdoppellinie 
des Helden, als welche schon in dem Briefe an Vieweg (1850) zur Hauptsache 
erklart war... .# 


There can be no doubt that the most marked break in the novel is the 
end of Heinrich’s youth, his departure for Munich, and Judith’s emigra- 
tion to America. The whole novel is supposed to be in two manuscripts, 
one written by Heinrich to recall his youth up to the day of Judith’s 
emigration, the other written by him to recall his life from the separation 
to his final reunion with Judith. The only two beings who were allowed 
to read the first manuscript were Dortchen and Judith, the two most 
conspicuous heroines of the second manuscript. In the first, on the other 
hand, there are also two outstanding heroines, Judith and Anna. So far, 
we see four love episodes, two in the later part of each manuscript. We 
remember that in L’Education sentimentale each of the three Parts con- 
tained two major love chapters. Could something similar be the case 
with Der griine Heinrich? It is not difficult to find two other episodes, that 


20 B. Seuffert, “‘Beobachtungen iiber dichterische Komposition,” German.-Roman. 
Monatsschrift (1909), pp. 607-617. 2 Thid., p. 616. 

2 J. Korner, ‘“‘Der Griine Heinrich,” Zeits. f. Deutschkunde (1921), pp. 513-531. 

% Ibid., p. 526. 
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of Heinrich with Hulda and that of his fellow-painters with Agnes and 
Rosalie. Even for Heinrich’s childhood we find two chapters somewhat 
related to the theme of “‘Eros’”—one where an actress exerts a strange 
fascination on the boy, the other that of Meretlein, the first female coun- 
terpart of Heinrich. 

Our supposition that those eight episodes form constituent parts of the 
structure becomes more probable when we see that each “‘Eros’’ episode 
is escorted by a chapter on “Weltanschauung” (religion is one main 
theme on which Seuffert and Kérner agree!): 


1, 4. Lob Gottes m1, 12. Liebeshaindel 
1, 5. Das Meretlein m1, 14. Das Narrengefecht 
1, 8. Schuldimmerung Iv, 2. Vom freien Willen 
1, 11. Gretchen Iv, 5. Geheimnisse der Arbeit 
11, 2. Judith und Anna Iv, 11. Dortchen 
11, 11. Die Glaubensmiihen Iv, 12. Der gefrorene Christ 
m1, 16-18. “Bertha,” Judith 1v, 15. Der Lauf der Welt 
m1, 1. Beschaulichkeit Iv, 16. Der Tisch Gottes. 


If we are on the right track, we must assume that the Parts do not co- 
incide with the Books: sections of Books 111 and Iv seem to form together 
Part 111. The dividing line between rv, 5 and rv, 11 is evidently the de- 
parture from Munich. Between 11, 1 and 111, 12 lies the main break, the 
end of youth and the departure for Munich. Nothing prevents us from 
assuming as dividing line between 1, 11 and m, 2 another important 
change of place: the end of childhood, leaving of school, departure for 
the country. The correctness of this division could be proved in some 
way, if the other main themes could be distributed accordingly. But 
what are those other themes? 

In L’ Education we had, besides the love theme, two complexes which 
we called “individuality” and “society.” Evidently there are many 
chapters in Heinrich relating his non-metaphysical experiences, and 
many chapters describing his contact with society. In fact, the whole 
“Bildungsroman” could with advantage be analyzed in this way: Be- 
tween the innermost point of the soul, where the soul borders on God, and 
the farthest reach of personality, where it craves for the companion being, 
between the poles of religion and love, are the realms of the mind and of 
society. 

So there is one class of chapters where Heinrich struggles all alone 
with questions of ““Weltanschauung.”’ The second class of chapters is 
devoted to his principal experiences. A third class describes his mostly 
passive contact with society. In the fourth class, he is entirely eclipsed 
by the figures of women, 
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Thus, we think, we have arrived at the four main themes: “‘Weltan- 
schauung,” individuality, society, “‘Eros.”” The four classes hold the 
chapters surprisingly well together. Each of the four themes always 
dominates a coherent series of chapters (as in L’Education a theme domi- 
nates one large chapter); and the four themes recur twice in a Part (as 
in L’ Education the three themes recur twice in a Part). Again we try to 
picture the sequence of the four themes (indicating the first of a series 
of chapters in this way: 8-) by indentation: 


Der griine Heinrich: 
“Weltanschauung”’: 


Individuality: 
Society: 
“Eros’’: 
Childhood 1, 1- Heinrich loses his father. 
(at Ziirich) 3- God is his first problem. 


(150 pp.) 5. The Story of an “impious” girl is told. 
6. Heinrich has a curious circle of acquaintances. 
8— School spoils religion and reality. . 
11. An actress makes the first lasting impression. 4 
12— Companions exert a bad influence. 
16. He is excluded from public education. 





Youth 17-11, 1. Heinrich takes refuge in nature and art. 

(in the 2- He carries his love for Anna into his play with Judith. 

country) 5— He takes painting easy and love seriously. 

(300 pp.) 11- He takes leave of church and religion. 


13- He learns something about democracy. 
16— Anna and Judith reveal themselves, 
m1, 1- Goethe and a teacher give him a new out- 
look 
3— Anna dies, Judith leaves, Heinrich learns. 


The Student 9- Heinrich departs from home. 
(in Munich) 11. Two fellow painters are described. 
(175 pp.) | 12- Heinrich witnesses the loves of the others. 
14~ He fights a duel about God and is left in 
solitude 
Iv, 1— Varied studies enlarge his philosophic out- 
look. 
3- He knows ill-success, poverty, and hunger. 
5. He does menial work and meets a working girl. 
6- He dreams of going home. 
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A Return 8. Heinrich wanders homeward. 

(through 9- He finds a castle and a Maecenas. 

Swabia) 11. He falls in love with Dortchen. 

(150 pp.) 12. He gets acquainted with all sorts of philoso- 
phers. 


13. The idyll in the castle is continued. 
14. He returns wealthy and finds his mother dying. 
15. He is left to loneliness and regret. 
16. He is reunited with Judith. 


A grandiose architecture, in which Kérner believed without finding 
it,4 a “Bauplan” without any “Verwirrung,” would thus be disclosed. 
The most gratifying quality of this suggested structure is that it leaves 
no room for the “‘Kiinstlerroman,” that it leaves no trace of painting as 
a principal theme. Whether Keller wished it or not, all the chapters in 
which painting is prominent contribute not to the development of Hein- 
rich, the painter, but of Heinrich, the man. (Keller’s remarks on painting 
are more dilettante and far more disappointing than Flaubert’s.) Painting 
is of no consequence in Parts I and Iv; it is only an experiment in Parts 
11 and 111, not a profound experience, not a life for art, only a venture in 
art. 

Still, we have the Book-division by Keller, overruling all our efforts, 
unless we can prove that this Book-division was not intentional. On 
June 27, 1875,” Keller wants to reduce the novel to three volumes, or 
reduce the size of the volumes, only to have the same number of four 
volumes as in the first version. On January 9, 1876,” the first idea seems 
to have prevailed. On August 28, 1878, however, the number has 
changed: 

Zur Orientierung vorlaiufig die Notiz, da ..ich die 90 Bogen in fiinf Bande 
einzuteilen gedenke.?’ 


This would exactly correspond to the structure, since Part 11 needs two 
volumes of the size of the other three. And this division has prevailed, 
for he reports on January 9, 1879: 


Diese 90 Bogen habe ich in fiinf Bandchen a 18 Bogen eingeteilt, vorbehalten 
den Fall, da& der Verleger eine andere kleinere Bandezahl fiir zweckmaBGiger 


halt.?* 


™ J. Korner, Joc. cit., p. 526: ‘‘Freilich hat es nicht am Tadel gefehlt, da ein Uberma& 
der Episoden die einfachen Linien des Bauplans verwirre; aber wenn der Dichter bei Umar- 
beitung seines Werkes diese Ubung nicht blof festhielt, sondern durch Aufnahme neuer 
Episoden noch verstiarkte, so ist damit die Absichtlichkeit solcher Architektonik dargetan.” 
% Emil Ermatinger, G. Kellers Briefe und Tagebiicher 1861-1890 (1919, 4th ed.), p. 130. 
* Tbid., p. 160. 37 Tbid., p. 257. %8 Tbid., p. 268. 
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So he has divided into five equal volumes. That these five volumes co- 
incided with our structure, we see from a following paragraph in the 
same letter: 


Drei Bande sind druckfertig, die zwei iibrigen sind auf dem Wege, es zu wer- 
den... 


Those three volumes are the parts which he kept of the first version, 
namely our Parts 1 and 11. Parts m1 and tv he had to write entirely anew; 
therefore they took more time. The turn to the definite division into four 
volumes, however, is accounted for in a letter of February 15, 1879: 


In Beantwortung Ihres verehrlichen vom 13. vor Mts. erklire ich mich damit 
einverstanden, daf§ die neue Ausgabe des “Griinun Heinrich” in vier Banden 
erscheint. Sech Bande wiirde mir zu ungeheuerlich klingen; wenn es auch kleine 
Bande wiren, so wiirde die grofe Zahl doch haften bleiben in den Maulern. Ich 
habe das Buch nun neu eingeteilt . . . *° 


There is no doubt left that Keller simply chose the smaller number in 
order not to deter the public, and that he made this final division only 
when almost the whole novel was ready for printing. Further additions 
then made the last two volumes larger than it had appeared in the 
Spring of 1879 that they would be. But the principle of the division was 
external size of the volumes. Keller may also have liked the idea of keep- 
ing the number of volumes of the first version. 

Any reference to the volume division as revealing important intentions 
of Keller must, therefore, be dismissed. It was impossible for Keller to 
divide according to the four structural Parts, because volume two would 
then have become as large as volumes one and four together. At the 
time when printing was begun, this discrepancy looked even greater. 
Keller’s spontaneous division into five volumes, however, supports the 
way in which we analyze his novel. 

Thus it would appear that the unconscious rhythm of Keller’s book 
is as marked and as all-pervading, if less patent, than the conscious one 
of Flaubert’s novel. Flaubert has for each of the three Parts twice three 
chapters, Keller, for each of his four Parts, twice four classes of chapters. 
While for Flaubert the stages of development succeed each other regu- 
larly within society, for Keller they jerk to and fro between the two poles 
of “Eros” and “Weltanschauung.” Each Part is, however, introduced 
and concluded by chapters of the class of “Individuality,” of the principal 
experiences. The only exception is the last chapter. This is dominated by 
the love theme, since Keller wanted to end the novel on a note of quiet 
optimism. We find a similar irregularity in L’Education, where Flaubert 
did not end with the love episode of 11, 6, which would have concluded 


9 Tbid., p. 272. 
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the novel perfectly, but with the sarcastic chapter m1, 7, because he 
wanted to leave a bitter taste in the mouth. 

In spite of an equally traceable structure, L’ Education excels through 
its unity, Heinrich, through its variety. Flaubert makes us see with the 
eye of a witness. He really observes the three Unities: we survey one 
place at a time, we never look ahead of that time, and I think we never 
see anything which the hero himself could not see or hear about. Keller 
tells entire lives, lives with which his hero comes into contact only for 
one moment or never. While the strength of L’ Education lies in its ir- 
resistible currrent, the charm of Heinrich lies in the pregnancy of in- 
dividual chapters. Flaubert’s is the ideal novel. Keller’s book is a unique 
organism of several novelettes, which themselves are of composite nature, 
their parts being sharply outlined stories; the whole is permeated by the 
unifying temperament of the hero and narrator. 

Flaubert and Keller insist occasionally on circumstances of which the 
influence on the lives of the heroes does not warrant that insistence. 
On huge canvasses Flaubert paints pictures of social life. 1, 1 is the genre 
painting of a riverboat party. 11, 1 is the description of a dance party. 
111, 1 is a film of the Revolution of 1848. Somewhat in the same manner 
the beginning of 1, 4 is the description of a revolt of students in the Latin 
Quarter; the beginning of 11, 4 is the description of a horse-race; the be- 
ginning of 111, 4 is the description of the death and burial of a rich man. 
The skill with which Flaubert interweaves the story with those descrip- 
tions is incomparable. But Keller too shows craftsmanship in similar 
cases. I, 13 describes a festival pageant of Swiss military youth; 1m, 13 
describes the vast pageantry of a “Tell” performance; m1, 13 describes 
the Carnival pageant in Munich. 

The existence of those chapters of virtuoso description leads us to the 
réle of history. In 1840 Heinrich-Keller went to Munich, in 1840 the 
Frédéric of Flaubert went to Paris. This year is the starting point for 
L’Education, it is the central turning point for Heinrich. Now Keller 
never mentions a year, never calls a place by its name; we have to sub- 
stitute both from his biography. Flaubert is not so vague, he mentions 
the years 1840, 1845, 1848 (Part m1 covers February 1848 to December 
1850!), 1867; he tells us real names of places around and in Paris. The 
two manners reflect the two authors’ attitude towards history. Keller 
speaks of a historical period, but abstracts from it its politico-philosophi- 
cal significance. Flaubert presents the period itself and, without any 
transfiguration, leaves us the full impression of the political and social 
confusion. The effect is in inverse proportion to the author’s degree of 
abstraction. From Keller we have the impression that the time has 
practically no influence on the individual, from Flaubert, that the in- 
dividual is nobody’s child but time’s. 
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After having reached, through their different treatment of history, the 
farthest distance of their respective curves, our two authors meet again 
at the end of their routes. There is a scene of reunion in later life between 
Frédéric and Mme. Arnoux (111, 6) and between Heinrich and Judith 
(tv, 16). Mme. Arnoux is white-haired; Judith has only reached perfec- 
tion. Mme. Arnoux just comes to see Frédéric, and the effect of the scene 
is heart-rending. Judith comes to share Heinrich’s life, and the effect of 
this scene is quietly optimistic. The conclusion of L’Education is three- 
fold: m1, 5 concludes all four love adventures of Frédéric and concludes 
the Revolution; 11, 6, twenty years afterwards, balances all the preceding 
story; 111, 7 ridicules, cancels, annuls the whole equation. The story falls, 
in three grades, like a cascade, unspeakably melancholy. 

No doubt, the different rhythms of the two novels allow definite con- 
clusions as to their philosophy and general outlook. At a first glance, 
Heinrich seems remarkably moral in comparison to the sinful Parisian 
story. But all the love chapters of L’Education are about one love (in- 
cidentally and accidentally a pure love). The varied love episodes of 
Heinrich, on the other hand, reveal the polygamous instincts of the eter- 
nal bachelor. Less obvious are the fundamental differences in the treat- 
ment of the society and individuality themes. In the existence of a fourth 
main theme, “Weltanschauung,” we find the most momentous dis- 
similarity of Keller from Flaubert. Is there any relation in Heinrich 
between the four themes and its four Parts? The three Parts in L’Educa- 
tion could be called Hope, Success, and Disillusion; the four Parts of 
Heinrich, Hope, Progress, Disillusion, and Compensation. The com- 
pensation in the fourth Part results from friendship and love: ‘‘Weltan- 
schauung” does not come in very tangibly. 

From another standpoint, the lucidity of the structure of the French 
novel, and the incompatibility of the structure of the German novel 
with its volume division (for nobody would wish to change the existing 
volume division) are perhaps typical for the two authors and it may be, 
even for the two literatures. 

It was not the intention here to draw conclusions in regard to French 
and German psychology, sociology, and culture from the comparison 
of these two representative novels. Suffice it to have attempted to prove 
that, in addition to many recognized perfections, the two works possess 
a hardly suspected, exquisite internal organization, and that this organi- 
zation follows strikingly similar principles in the French and the German 
novel. 

NORBERT FuRST 


Los Angeles, California 
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XVI 


NINE LETTERS FROM EMILE ZOLA TO 
FRANS NETSCHER 


EW periods have been more important in the history of Dutch art 

and letters than the decade between 1880 and 1890. Those years saw 
the rise of the painters of the “Hague school””—Josef Israéls, Blommers, 
the Maris brothers—and a reorientation of Dutch art toward the realism 
of the masters of the seventeenth century. A literary renaissance of some 
importance accompanied this artistic revolution. Dutch authors turned 
more and more from the insipid idealism of earlier days toward a new 
realism, strongly reminiscent of that prevailing in France. Balzac, 
Flaubert, Maupassant, the Goncourt brothers, Zola—these were the 
idols of the new school. The naturalistic doctrines of Zola carried an 
especial appeal to the young critics and novelists, and a small but vocal 
group of imitators carried his banner in Holland during the years 1880- 
90.1 

The first Dutch critic to speak of Zola was Conrad Busken Huet, who 
in 1873 accorded only a lukewarm reception to the early novels of the 
Rougon-Macquart series. But by 1880 Zola’s influence seems to have 
been very marked and the naturalistic “‘school” had already made its 
appearance as such. Marcellus Emants, editor of De Banier, for years the 
standard-bearer of the movement; Jacques van Santen Kolff, Jan ten 
Brink, Lodewijk van Deyssel, Herman Heyermans, August van Groen- 
ingen, and Frans Netscher were among the first to espouse the new doc- 
trines and to confess their debt to the master of Médan. 

Frans Netscher (1864-1923) soon became one of the most enthusiastic 
of Zola’s supporters. Awakened to the possibilities of naturalism as a 
literary technique by his cousin, van Santen Kolff,? he was quick to be- 
come an active figure in the defense of Zola and his ideas. During the 
years 1885-91 he was in occasional correspondence with Zola, whose six 
letters and three cards to him I am publishing herewith. These letters are 


1 See P. Valkhoff, ‘Emile Zola et la littérature néerlandaise,” Mélanges offerts ad Fernand 
Baldensperger (Paris: Champion, 1930), pp. 312-326; and “(Le Roman moderne hollandais 
et le réalisme francais,” Revue de Hollande, 111 (1916), pp. 67-78. 

2 Kolff was a music and art critic who became an almost fanatical admirer of Zola. His 
numerous articles in Dutch and German journals did much to bring about acceptance of 
the naturalistic doctrine in the Low Countries and Germany. From 1878 to 1895 he was in 
constant correspondence with Zola, whose letters to him form an important source of in- 
formation concerning the Rougon-Macquart series; see my edition, Emile Zola’s Letters to 
J. Van Santen Kolff, Washington University Studies, New Series, no. 10 (1940). For more 
information on his relationship with Zola, see P. Valkhoff, ‘‘Emile Zola en Jacques van 
Santen Kolff,”” Haagsche Maandblad, v1 (1929), 397-405. 
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now in the possession of the Municipal Archives of the city of The Hague 
and I publish them with the kind permission of Mr. W. Moll, director 
of that institution.* 

Writing under the pseudonym of H. van den Berg, Netscher began his 
literary career in 1884 with a series of sketches drawn from his experiences 
as stenographer of the Dutch parliament, Studies en onze tweede Kamer, 
which were praised by the critic Lodewijk van Deyssel as the first ex- 
ample of impressionistic prose in Dutch literature. Zola’s influence is 
more clearly discernible in Netscher’s next book, Studies naar het naakt 
Model (1886), a collection of sketches and short stories of distinctly 
naturalistic cast. Netscher then began a systematic exposition of Zola’s 
doctrines in various reviews and articles and such was his enthusiasm that 
he soon brought upon himself the wrath of the same van Deyssel who had 
praised his first work, but who in the meantime had strayed from the 
naturalistic fold. Reminding Netscher that he had no right to regard 
himself as a master naturalist and critic, van Deyssel called him “.. . la 
chaise ot s’assied Zola en Hollande, le remA4cheur des chiques de Zola, 
l’enfant bossu de Camille Lemonnier, qui met les calegons usés de Flau- 
bert.’* The critical lesson seems to have been effective, for Netscher 
never again figured largely in the naturalistic debate. 

Zola was duly appreciative of Netscher’s efforts on his behalf, as the 
accompanying letters show, and continually exhorted him to renewed 
courage and activity. Although their correspondence was interrupted in 
1891 and was never resumed, the existing letters nevertheless do supply 
one more brief page in the history of Zola’s influence abroad and give 
further testimony to the vigor and efficacy of that influence. 


I Paris, 5 mars 1885 
Monsieur et cher confrére, 

M. Van Santen Kolff m’avait parlé de vos traductions, et bien que mon ig- 
norance du hollandais ne me permette pas de les lire, je vous suis trés reconnais- 
sant de me les avoir adressées. Toute sympathie littéraire, venue de ]’étranger, 
me touche beaucoup. 

J’attends avec impatience l’étude que vous m’annoncez et qui doit paraitre 
dans la Revue Indépendante, car je m’intéresse extrémement au mouvement lit- 
téraire des pays voisins. Nous sommes trés mal renseignés en France. Des amis 
me disent bien que toute une évolution se produit en Italie, en Espagne, en 
Allemagne et en Angleterre méme, beaucoup plus lente; mais les détails man- 
quent, il serait bon que des études fussent faites sur tous ces pays. 


3 The letters, of which I possess microfilm reproductions, are in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation and offer few difficulties to the reader. None of the cards is dated, but by means of 
internal evidence I have been able to assign all of them dates which I believe to be reason- 
ably accurate. These dates are indicated in brackets. *P. Valkhoff, op. cit., p. 321. 
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Vous avez di recevoir Germinal,5 dont je me suis fait un plaisir de vous 
adresser un exemplaire. Veuillez l’accepter en remerciement de ce que vous 
faites pour la défense de mes ceuvres dans votre pays. Bien cordialement. 


II Paris, 16 avril 1885 
Monsieur, 

Non, je ne ferai encore rien pour le théatre, cette fois, et je vais me remettre 
a un roman. Le théAtre demande un effort spécial, exclusif. J’ai grand’peur de 
he pouvoir tenter l’aventure de longtemps, car mes Rougon-Macquart me ré- 
clament avant tout.® 

Merci de l’étude que vous m’annoncez sur Germinal. D’autre part, je ne saurais 
que vous encourager 4 étudier le mouvement naturaliste chez les différents 
peuples. Je connaissais le livre de M. George Moore, qui est mon ami.’ 
Je connais également Verga. En Espagne et en Portugal, le mouvement est trés 
vif. Je crois que l’Allemagne est la plus récalcitrante.* Enfin, tachez d’étudier 
tout cela, et donnez votre étude 4 une revue francaise, pour que nous autres 
ignorants, nous puissions vous lire. Cordialement 4 vous. 


Ill Médan, 25 septembre 1885 
Monsieur et cher confrére, 

Je suis bien en retard pour vous remercier. Mais imaginez-vous que je rentre 
d’un voyage de deux mois au travers de la France, et c’est 4 peine si je me 
réinstalle.® 

Hélas! non, je ne sais pas le hollandais. Je n’ai pu que feuilleter l’étude que 
vous avez eu l’obligeance de m’envoyer. Mais je ne vous en suis pas moins trés 
reconnaissant des efforts que vous faites pour plaider ma cause devant vos com- 
patriotes.!° Je vous sais trés brave, et je suis certain de votre triomphe. Vous 
aurez en Hollande la place des Verga en Italie et des George Moore en Angleterre. 
Partout, la victoire sera avec la vérité. 

Mon prochain roman, L’(wovre, paraitra en effet dans le Gil Blas, vers le 25 
décembre." C’est une histoire de passion, dans un milieu littéraire et artistique, 
qui me donne beaucoup de mal.” 

Merci encore, et bien a vous. 


5 Germinal had appeared only three days before this letter was written, on March 2, 1885. 

6 In spite of what Zola says here, he did write the drama Germinal during the summer of 
1885. See his Correspondance (Paris: Bernouard, 1929), pp. 642, ff. 

7 Zola is probably referring to Moore’s A Mummer’s Wife, which appeared in 1885. 

8 Zola’s impression about naturalism in Germany is probably justified. See Winthrop H. 
Root, German Criticism of Zola, 1875-1893 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), 
Chapter 1. 

® Zola had taken his wife to Mont-Dore, where she hoped to find relief from a persistent 
illness. See Correspondance, loc. cit. 

10 The article referred to is probably Netscher’s ‘‘Wat wil het naturalisme?” (Nederland, 
1885), an important exposition of the naturalistic doctrine. 

1 [’CEuvre appeared in Le Gil Blas from December 23, 1885, to March 27, 1886. 

12 This sentence was added to a letter published by van Santen Kolff in Le Livre Moderne, 
Iv (1891), 144-145. Kolff evidently borrowed this sentence from the above letter in order 
to complete Zola’s remarks to him about L’uzre. 
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IV Médan, let décembre 1885 


J’ai le remords de retrouver une lettre de vous, trés ancienne déja, 4 laquelle 
je n’ai pas répondu. Mais vous me pardonnerez, n’est-ce pas? Mon voyage, 
beaucoup d’occupations, sont mes excuses. 

Vous me parliez de la préface que je dois écrire pour la traduction francaise 
du roman anglais: La Femme du cabotin, de mon ami George Moore. Cette tra- 
duction ne paraitra guére qu’au printemps, et d’ici la, si vous en trouvez le loisir, 
vous serez bien aimable de m’envoyer quelques notes bréves sur le naturalisme en 
Hollande. Bien que je ne pense pas pouvoir m’étendre beaucoup dans ma préface, 
je serais désireux pourtant de donner des faits exacts.4 

Mon roman, L’Cuvre, va commencer a paraitre dans Le Gil Blas le 25 de ce 
mois. 

Merci encore de votre campagne en faveur des mes livres, et croyez-moi votre 
bien dévoué et bien cordial. 

Médan par Villennes (Seine et Oise) 


Vv Médan, 2 janvier 1886 


Merci, mon cher confrére, des notes que vous voulez bien me donner sur le 
naturalisme en Hollande. Je les emploierai dans la préface que je ferai au prin- 
temps pour le roman de Moore. Du reste, je ne pourrai que les résumer trés 
briévement, car je n’ai ni le temps ni les documents nécessaires pour écrire une 
étude générale et compléte de toutes les littératures modernes. II ne s’agit donc 
que d’un mot en passant, et je suis heureux que vous m’ayez donné les moyens 
de dire un mot juste au sujet de la Hollande. 

Vous verrez certainement le mouvement grandir chez vous, et vous en serez un 
des soldats victorieux. Votre trés dévoué. 


VI (Card) [1886]}* 

Avec mes vifs remerciements pour l’aimable envoi des Studies naar het Naakt 
Model, que je ne puis malheureusement lire, et compliments 4 votre “‘illustrateur” 
dont les dessins me plaisent beaucoup. 


3 A French translation by Mme Bernard of Moore’s A Mummer’s Wife was published 
by Charpentier in 1888; it also appeared en feuilleton in La Vie Populaire in the latter half 
of 1888 and the first months of 1889. Neither edition contains a preface by Zola. The latter 
had, however, planned to write a preface but for some unexplained reason it never appeared. 
Moore had used rather questionable methods in persuading Zola to write this preface, as 
is evident from these lines in an unpublished letter he wrote to Zola: “‘ . . . j’ai une confes- 
sion a vous faire. Pour faire une petite réclame je me suis permis de dire dans les journaux 
ici que le livre sera précédé par une préface par Emile Zola. Vous savez bien que la lutte 
est difficile pour moi et que toutes les démarches sont nécessaires pour arriver. Que j’ai 
dit cela ne vous engage en rien et cela m’a fait une belle réclame. Alors, cher mattre, je 
suis pardonné, n’est-ce pas?” This letter, which is undated and which was written from 
Moore Hall, Ballyglass, Ireland, is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

% Zola probably sent this card to Netscher in 1886, shortly after the appearance of the 
Studies. 
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VII (Card) [1887] 

Avec mes bien vifs remerciements pour Il’aimable envoi des traductions. La 
Terre ne paraitra pas avant deux ou trois mois et j’ignore encore si je la donnerai 
d’abord dans un journal.* C’est une ceuvre bien longue, bien hardie et qui me 
donne un mal infini.'* Cordialement 4 vous. 


VIII (Card) {January—February,1890]!” 

Mon cher confrére, je retrouve votre lettre de novembre, a laquelle je n’ai pas 
eu le temps de répondre, et je veux tout au moins vous envoyer une cordiale 
poignée de main.—La Vie Populaire se publie 4 Paris, 18, rue d’Enghien; mais 
vous feriez bien maintenant d’attendre la publication du volume, qui paraitra 
au commencement de mars.—Meilleure santé, et cordialement a vous. 


IX Médan, 28 juin 1891 


Mon cher conrére, 

Je rentre 4 Médan, aprés un hiver terriblement bousculé a Paris, et j’ai le 
remords de retrouver une lettre de vous, dans une correspondance négligée, 
enterrée au fond d’un tiroir. Vous me demandez l’autorisation de traduire Jacques 
Damour en hollandais. Je vous la donne bien volontiers, si cette autorisation 
n’arrive pas trop tard. 

Et je voux envoie mes excuses, avec tous mes compliments. Cordialement 4 
vous, 

Emile Zola 


ROBERT J. NIEsS 
Mundelein College 


1 Ta Terre was published in Le Gil Blas from May 29 to September 16, 1887, and was 
issued in book form by Charpentier on November 15, 1887. 

6 This sentence was added by van Santen Kolff to a letter which he published in Le Livre 
Moderne, tv (1891), 84-85. Kolff had added it to the letter, which had been written to him 
by Zola, probably in order to complete Zola’s statements about La Terre. The sentence is 
reproduced in the Fasquelle edition of the Correspondance (Paris, 1908), p. 275, and again 
in the Bernouard edition, p. 665. 

17 This card was probably written during the publication en feuilleton of La Bete humaine 
(La Vie Populaire, November 14, 1889-March 2, 1890) and shortly before the appearance 
of the novel in book form (March, 1890). 
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XVII 
THE “OTHER LANDSCAPE” OF ALAIN-FOURNIER 


ILLIAM JAMES, in his Varieties of Religious Experience, makes 
the following statement: 
Lyric poetry and music are alive and significant only in proportion as they fetch 
these vague vistas of a life continuous with our own, beckoning and inviting, 
yet ever eluding our pursuit. We are alive or dead to the eternal inner message 
of the arts according as we have kept or lost this mystical susceptibility." 


The generalization is debatable, but unquestionably many poets and 
some prose writers—to limit ourselves to the purely literary application 
of the statement—have found their principal stock-in-trade in the sug- 
gestion of an unseen reality behind physical appearances. To some of 
these writers suggestion is primarily a literary device, based on the belief 
that mystery is a lure and that explicitness destroys charm; for others, 
the reality of the unseen is a profound conviction, capable of surviving 
the impulse to literary expression. Of the latter category an example is 
Alain-Fournier, author of Le Grand Meaulnes: 

Je ne trouverai pas, [he wrote to Jacques Rivére] comme Gide, sur le paysage 
actuel des mots qui suggérent le mystére, je décrirai l’aulre paysage mys- 
térieux . . . [And later in the same letter:] Moi, je pose, de fagon trés mystique 
peut-étre, que le paysage a substituer, existe, qu’il faut /’atteindre, pour le décrire.? 


This statement of belief in the “other landscape,” made in 1906, was 
still valid seven years later when he published Le Grand Meaulnes, but 
he had in the meantime abandoned the attempt to describe it directly. 
In the finished novel he did precisely what he had planned to avoid; that 
is, he gave to his story a thoroughly realistic setting and reduced to mere 
hints all reference to the “other landscape.” The result is an elusive sug- 
gestiveness which is probably the chief source of the story’s charm. 

This intangibility has somewhat intimidated the critics. Edmond Pilon, 
for example, writes: 

Il y a des ceuvres d’une fragilité de pastel, et si diaphanes, si douces, si spéciale- 
ment subtiles et tendres, qu’on ne peut pas les toucher du doigt sans les froisser. 
L’aventure de Meaulnes appartient a cette sorte d’ceuvres.* 


Even the deeply informed and penetrating essay of Jacques Riviére 
abounds in such hesitations and disclaimers as, ‘‘Oserai-je entrer dans 
le vif d’un caractére?” and, “Il y a ici quelque chose d’infiniment subtil 


1 Chapter on Mysticism, Modern Library ed. p. 374. 
2 Jacques Riviére et Alain-Fournier, Correspondance, 11, 359, 360. 
* Alain-Fournier, in series Les Amis @’Edouard (Paris, 1920), p. 28, 
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que peut-étre je ne réussirai pas 4 faire comprendre.” To Fournier’s 
adventure with the real Yvonne de Galais he devotes half a page, pref- 
aced by an echo of the words of Pilon: 


I] [l’événement] est si délicat, si fragile que j’ose 4 peine le toucher avec des mots; 
je crains de le briser en le racontant.‘ 


Such abdication of their function on the part of critics would perhaps 

be justified if the suggestiveness of Le Grand Meaulnes were merely a 
matter of style; but if Fournier had something to say about the “other 
landscape” and after long experiment adopted suggestion as the only 
feasible device for communicating his ideas, then surely analysis is ap- 
propriate. That he did have something to say, there is abundant evidence. 
Riviére himself says: 
Dans presque toutes ses lettres, depuis 1907, il me parlait du Pays sans nom... 
c’était le monde mystérieux dont il avait révé toute son enfance, c’était ce paradis 
sur terre, il ne savait trop oi, qu’il avait vu, auquel il se voulait fidéle toute sa 
vie, dont il n’admettait pas qu’on pat avoir l’air de suspecter la réalité, qu’il se 
sentait comme unique vocation de rappeler et de révéler. 

Le Pays sans nom, c’était, A ce moment, dans son esprit, non pas le germe, mais 
la fleur trop épanouie, impossible 4 force d’extension et de fragilité, de ce qui 
plus tard, dans le Grand Meaulnes, devait s’appeler: le Domaine mystérieux.® 


Of this “Nameless Land,” then, there are only hints in Le Grand Meaul- 
nes, and the fountain-head of them all is “le domaine mystérieux.” 

What, exactly, is it? Superficially it is merely a place, a run-down 
country estate inhabited by an old man, his spoiled son, and his beautiful 
daughter. It is mysterious because it is hard to find, and because a 
strange féte (a whim of the son’s) is in progress when Meaulnes stumbles 
upon the scene. The difficulty of finding the place is explained by the 
fact that Meaulnes slept for a part of the time on his journeys to and 
from it: in quite a literal sense it is a dream world in that it is bounded by 
two sleeps. The events of the féte do not prove to be characteristic or 
recurrent, and the way to the estate can be, and eventually is, made 
plain. Yvonne de Galais, who seemed too beautiful to be real, proves her 
flesh and blood by loving, marrying, giving birth, and dying. We find 
that she has never made any effort to be mysterious or to accentuate 
her accidental inaccessibility. 

The atmosphere of strangeness, which persists despite abundant ex- 
planations, is traceable to a number of slight undeveloped suggestions. 
There is, for example, the touch about the Green Room. As Meaulnes 
is falling asleep on his first night away from the school, he remembers a 
vision that he had as a child. One morning, instead of awakening in his 


* Introduction to Alain-Fournier, Miracles (Paris, 1924), pp. 47, 29. 5 Ibid., p. 55. 
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familiar bedroom, he found himself in a long green chamber filled with a 
sweet light. At the window a girl, her back to him, was sewing, apparently 
awaiting his awakening. “Il n’avait pas eu la force de se glisser hors de 
son lit pour marcher dans cette demeure enchantée. II s’était rendormi.’”* 
What is this “demeure enchantée,” and why is it evoked at a time when 
he is close to the Domain, but before he has seen it? 

A similar premonition occurs the next day as he sees a turret over the 
pine trees and enters upon the lane leading to the Domain. In spite of 
the discomfort of a strong cold wind in his face, 


... UN contentement extraordinaire le soulevait, une tranquillité parfaite et 
presque enivrante, la certitude que son but était atteint et qu’il n’avait plus 
maintenant que du bonheur 4 espérer.’ 


Then there is the boat excusion of the following day. The banks of the 
pond are still, the boat moves with a gentle murmur of motor and water. 
An illusory summer is in the air, and shortly, one imagines, the boat will 
draw up before the beautiful garden of some country house. Yvonne will 
stroll under a white sunshade, and till nightfall the turtle doves will 
lament. “‘Mais soudain une rafale glacée venait rappeler décembre aux 
invités de cette étrange féte.’’*® Is this just the description of a boat ride 
on an unusually warm winter day? Is the sudden chill wind merely a 
meteorological phenomenon? Is the strange féte only what it turns out to 
be? Or do all these represent something more? Looking back on the epi- 
sode of the Domain, Meaulnes says that there he was at a height, at a 
degree of perfection and purity to which he will never again attain 
except in death.® Another hint! Is there then some connection between 
the Domain and the pure heart? 

The total effect of these hints, and of others that might have been men- 
tioned, is to suggest that the Domain is not a mere place, but an experi- 
ence, of which the place is the physical expression. The experience is 
foreshadowed by obscure intimations, so that when it comes it is met 
with recognition. Its prerequisite, and the condition of its continuance, 
is the pure heart. So far, and so far only, does Le Grand Meaulnes take 
us; but through Fournier’s letters'® and the short pieces in his Miracles 
it is possible to trace the growth of the conception of the Nameless Land, 
the “other landscape,” and to relate it to already explored fields of 
thought. 


The roots of the idea may be found in his childhood, in an intense joy 


® Le Grand Meauines, Emile-Paul Fréres ed., pp. 69-70. 

7 Ibid., p. 72. 8 Tbid., p. 102. ® Tbid., p. 253. 

10 Lettres d sa famille (1930); Letters au petit B. (1930); Jacques Riviére et Alain-Fournier, 
Correspondance (1926). 
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in the mere experience of perception. A letter written to his parents when 
he was eighteen recalls affectionately sensations of a childhood that was 
scarcely past, sensations of things that seemed to be a part of himself: 
“Tout cela, voyez-vous, pour moi c’est le monde entier—et i] me semble 
que mon cceur en est fait tout entier.’”" It is as if in each experience he 
withheld a part of himself for the express purpose of realizing, and saying, 
“T am here, I see this, it is beautiful.”” So Meaulnes, left alone with 
Yvonne de Galais after their wedding, says, “Vous étes 14, vous passez 
auprés de la table et votre main s’y pose un instant.’’” 

This love of things in themselves was to lead, as he later recognized, 
to intimations of some sort of ideal world beyond: “ . . . je m’avancerai 
& travers le monde, avec un grand amour, silencieux et caché, de toutes 
choses. Mais parfois mon désir d’elles sera si grand qu’il plongera de 
autre cété!* In its earlier form, however, this joy in perception found 
expression merely in a romantic and adventurous attitude toward life, 
and was perhaps responsible for his abortive plan to go to sea. 

The next stage, beginning in 1902 approximately, when he was fifteen 
years old, was the concentration of his joy in things into an imagined 
place, and the plan to write a book about it. By 1905, when the cor- 
respondence with Riviére begins, the book is called Les Gens du Domaine, 
and the Domain itself consists of a number of scenes, the details of which 
are chiefly assembled from recollections of childhood. For example: a 
sandy walk in the garden of some country manor, an abandoned shed, 
a turret with a weathervane, an old well, children’s voices in the dis- 
tance; or an interior, vaguely located, with grave children sitting on 
hassocks before an open fire and turning the leaves of albums; some of 
them are eating bread and dropping crumbs on the waxed floor, for 
which, perhaps, they are gently scolded; in a distant part of the house 
someone is playing a piano—a gentle and gracious young woman, “la 
Dame de quatre heures.’ These scenes are infused with a strange light of 
happiness; they represent existence on another plane. The Domain, 
we see, is inhabited, and largely by children, for to Fournier at this time 
its relationship to childhood is essential. To perceive its beauties the 
eyes of a child are necessary. 


On Ascension Thursday, June 1st, 1905, Fournier, on a holiday from 
the Lycée Lakanal at Sceaux, first saw Yvonne de Galais in the Cours-la- 
Reine in Paris. No word was spoken, but Fournier had been shaken to 


1 Lettres d sa famille, March 20, 1905S. 12 Le Grand Meaulnes, p. 292. 

3 Correspondance, Sept. 5, 1909 (rv, 165). 

“ “A travers les étés (July 23, 1905), “Et maintenant que c’est la pluie” (January, 
1906), ‘“‘Dans le chemin qui s’enfonce” (August, 1906), all in Miracles. 

 Letires a sa famille, Nov. 30, 1905 (pp. 74-75). 
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the depths. For the rest of his short life Ascension Thursday was a 
poignant anniversary. Unlike Dante in a similar situation he did not 
retire to meditate upon the significance of the divine apparition, but 
followed at a discreet distance to find out her name and address. The 
result was that on Pentecost Sunday, ten days later, he was waiting in 
the Cours-la-Reine, hoping against hope that she would come to the 
meeting for which he had asked. What happened he recorded in verses 
written a month after the event: 


Vous étes venue, 

une aprés-midi chaude dans les avenues, 
sous une ombrelle blanche, 

avec un air étonné, sérieux, 

un peu 

penché comme mon enfance, 

Vous étes venue sous une ombrelle blanche. 


Avec toute la surprise 

inespérée d’étre venue et d’étre blonde, 

de vous étre soudain 

mise 

sur mon chemin, 

et soudain, d’apporter la fraicheur de vos mains 
avec, dans vos cheveux, tous les étés du Monde."® 


From various letters!’ we can piece together the general tenor of their 
interview. Fournier talked abundantly, with exaltation; at his plans and 
dreams she frowned a little, biting her lower lip, and repeating, ‘Mais 
quoi bon?” But once she did say, ‘“‘Nous nous connaissons mieux que si 
nous savions qui nous sommes.”’ She may have said more, perhaps even 
‘Je vous attendrai,’’ as did the heroine of the book to Meaulnes. At any 
rate, Fournier was sure that she committed herself in some way: “ . . . ce 
fut un grand amour partagé et des paroles furent dites.’””* After a ride 
on the Seine in a bateau mouche they went up to the nearly deserted 
quays, and she asked him to go with her no farther. It was understood 
that the meeting of that day was not to be repeated. Leaning against a 
pillar of a bridge he watched her go; just before disappearing she looked 
back, but Fournier dared not follow. Eight years were to pass before they 
met again. 

With her air of gravity, peace, and slightly mysterious inaccessibility, 
Yvonne de Galais gave concrete form to the romantic ideal which 


6 From “‘A travers les étés,” in Miracles, p. 99 ff. 
17 Particularly one to René Bichet, Lettres au petit B., September 6, 1908. 
18 Correspondance, June 4, 1908 (11, 363). 
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Fournier had already developed,’® and took a place in his Domain that 
seemed to have been reserved for her. The emotion she evoked in him 
seemed identical with that aroused by recalling the scenes of his child- 
hood; in her presence, he felt, words would be unnecessary—she would 
be there with him, in the world of his dreams, and would share it with 
him: 

Qui sait si je n’ai pas fait 4 l'amour mon plus grand acte de foi, lorsque, un 
dimanche, 4 Londres, oppressé jusqu’a la mélancolie par ma vie d’autrefois, seul 
dans les grandes rues brilantes et demandant aux policemen mon chemin avec 
des larmes refoulées, je pensais: ‘Elle serait la, grave et douce, sans sourire et sans 
parfums, avec ses souvenirs délicats et sévéres: je baisserais la téte et l’appuierais 
contre elle, et ce serait aussit6t comme si j’avais tout dit, toute cette pensée 
immense d’amour et de regret qui s’en va vers d’infimes choses vulgaires: des 
pots de réséda sur un mur, un placard qui s’ouvre en grincant et en sentant le 
pain et le fromage, un tapis de table 4 pompons, l’histoire de Monte-Christo dans 
des cadres et toute mon amitié pour le grand-pére qui jure contre des paysans 
bleu foncé et riant dan le soleil, 4 la porte. Elle saurait tout et jamais sa robe 
fine et blonde n’aurait passé et ne passera dans cette grande porte blanche, au 
loquet dur et noir.’° 


Even during the first year after their meeting he found her features 
increasingly hard to remember, but the emotion associated with her mem- 
ory grew stronger. On the first Ascension Day anniversary he went to the 
Cours-la-Reine. She might come back, he told himself. As he waited there, 
in abject misery and loneliness, it seemed to him that if by a superhuman 
effort he could rise to the plane of his love, she would come, she would be 
forced to come. He passed the time in such intensity of self-examination 
that at one moment he had the hallucination of literally making a journey 
through himself. But she did not come, and at last, exhausted by his 
emotions, he accepted her absence with a cold resignation, and went with 
a friend to the Folies-Bergéres, ‘ou pire que cela.’*! At about this time 
he would have liked, despite his promise, to see her again, but now he 
could not find her. She had left her former address, and all his enquiries 
led to nothing. 

On the heels of this disappointment came his first failure in the exami- 
nation for admission to the Ecole Normale Supérieure. That he should 
have been discouraged is natural enough; but to the profound depression 
of the summer of 1906 it is probable that another factor contributed. 
On August 15 he wrote: 


J’ai voulu l’amour et je l’ai connu avec ses baisers, ses dégoits, ses sottises; je 


19 Cf. Portrait, a story referring to the period 1901-02 at Brest, and the poem Conte du 
soleil et de la rofite, written before the meeting with Yvonne; both in Miracles. 
2 Correspondance, March 21, 1906 (11, 10). % Tbid., May 26, 1906 (1, 112-114). 
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l’ai connu avec ses merveilleuss impossibilités. . . . Je suis las de vouloir l’amour 
et de vouloir la vie: je me réfugie au milieu des images qui sont en moi.” 


There is more than discouragement in these words, there is a sense of 
contamination. This feeling of having fallen short of his ideal was to go 
on gathering force with the years, until it became almost an obsession. 


Mais un homme qui a fait une fois un bond dans le Paradis, comment pourrait-il 
s’accomoder ensuite de la vie de tout le monde? Ce qui est le bonheur des autres 
m’a paru dérision. Et lorsque, sincérement, délibérément, j’ai décidé un jour de 
faire comme les autres, ce jour-la j’ai amassé du remords pour longtemps.” 


These words of the hero of Le Grand Meaulnes seem to have been spoken 
on the author’s behalf. And the theme was apparently to be basic in the 
unfinished Colombe Blanchet.* 


Meanwhile the simple Domain into which Yvonne had stepped had 
been extending ‘.eyond its original limitations to become the more ab- 
stract “Pays sans nom.” The summer of 1905, spent in England, revealed 
to Fournier that there was no inevitable connection between the emotions 
associated with his Domain and the particular places in which he had 
spent his childhood. After two months of nostalgic exile he revisited the 
old scenes with a certain disappointment: 

Je n’ai retrouvé 4 Nancay absolument rien des impressions anciennes . . . C’est 
autre chose, et je retrouverai, maintenant, probablement ailleurs, le Nancay 
d’autrefois.* 


By the following spring he had gone a step farther: 

Je me dis, de toute mon énergie, devant l’admirable campagne de printemps qui 
m’entoure ... “Je suis sot de désirer un coin “pittoresque” ... Tout cela est 
en moi et sa seule beauté est d’exister et de venir se modeler sur mon Ame qui 
existe,.’”%6 


In this growing recognition that the Kingdom of Heaven was within him, 
the image of Yvonne too had its share. After the wretched Ascension 
Day anniversary when he had waited in vain for her to return, Riviére 
wrote to suggest, with his usual delicacy, that Fournier loved a phantom: 
Tes douleurs, tes désirs, tes résignations de ce jour-la ont été pour toi de la vraie 
vie, c’est-d-dire du vrai bonheur. Tu les devais 4 un passé peut-étre—sans 
importance. 
Pardon du blasphéme.?’ 


2 Thid., 1, 196-197. %3 Le Grand Meaulnes, p. 252. 

* Cf. Riviére in introduction to Miracles, pp. 76-79. 

% Correspondance, October 4, 1905 (1, 141). 

% Ibid., April 21, 1906 (nm, 70). 37 Ibid., June 4, 1906 (m, 127-128). 
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Fournier replied: 

Un mot sur le blasphéme de ton autre lettre: Je me suis dit, moi aussi, avec 
mélancolie, que j’avais créé en moi et seulement en moi, du jour od j’ai oublié 
son visage. Et lorsqu’un hasard ou un grand effort me le rappellent, je redeviens 
incapable de douter, et je sens qu’il y a tout autour de moi, hors de moi, au-dessus, 
une vie merveilleuse que je n’aurai peut-étre pas la force d’atteindre.** 


Ostensibly asserting the reality of his love for Yvonne de Galais, Fournier 
proves by his very choice of words that this “vie merveilleuse” is some- 
thing more than another single human being. What his statement 
amounts to is that this paradise, which he has already recognized as 
being within him, corresponds also to an external reality. 

Within him and without—immanent and transcendent: it is Fournier 
himself who has led us to these familiar words. For to what are his ideas 
leading him if not to pure mysticism? Compare his words just quoted 
with Richard Jefferies: 

I feel on the margin of a life unknown, very near, almost touching it—on the 
verge of powers which, if I could grasp, would give me an immense breadth of 
existence;?® 


or his idea of a paradisal quality in natural scenes, visible to the eyes of a 
child but lost as he grows older, with Wordsworth’s well-known ode “On 
the Intimations of Immortality.” Fournier’s disillusionment on revisiting 
scenes from the recollection of which he had built up his Domain is 
paralleled in the experience of one who recognized his own mysticism, the 
Danish novelist J. Anker Larsen: 

In my hours of rest, and especially just before going to sleep, pictures from my 
youth would come to my mind... I always had a feeling that there lay hidden 
away from me in those places some profound happiness. But if I traveled thither, 
those same places would take on an alien aspect.*° 


In the name of literature and a romantic ideal, Fournier had clearly set 
foot upon the mystic Way, so dangerous to human peace. That he did so 
without foreseeing its austerities to come, will soon be apparent. 

This already spiritual trend of his thinking, re-enforced by the recol- 
lection of a brief but acute religious phase in his adolescence,** discourage- 
ment over academic failure, pain at the loss of Yvonne de Galais, and a 
sense of remorse at loss of purity, very naturally brought on a religious 
crisis, which was prolonged, with varying intensity, for two and a half 
years. In December, 1906, he left Paris for La Chapelle d’Angillon, de- 
termined to find some solution to the problem of literary expression for 


%8 Tbid., June 23, 1906 (11, 149). 
2° Quoted by Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (1930), p. 192. 
3° With the Door Open, pp. 25, 26. 3 Correspondance, June 29, 1907 (m1, 168). 
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his ideas. He looked for hints in the writings of others—Hardy, Mal- 
larmé, Francis Jammes. He was particularly struck by the fact that his 
problem had already been confronted by Rimbaud— 


L’homme qui, le premier, a senti qu’il y avait un autre paysage, correspondant 
a l’impression vertigineuse qu’il avait d’une matinée d’été .. . 

Ce formidable individu qui a fait tout cela le premier et qui a compris ce qu’il 
faisait, ce qu’il avait fait. 


Then came Claudel, whom he had been reading with growing interest 
for some months past. But it was only on January Sth, 1907, that his 
literary preoccupations were swallowed up in the religious issue. Having 
just finished Partage de Midi, he was suddenly and overwhelmingly con- 
fronted by the possibility, the “‘temptation,”’ as he called it, of Catholi- 
cism. That he did not yield was due in considerable measure to the 
opposing influence of Gide, and the reasons he set forth to Riviére for not 
becoming completely a Catholic were summarized in an echo of Les 
Nourritures terrestres: “Dieu n’est pas ailleurs que partout.”” He thought 
he saw in Catholicism an abstract love of God that would deny his love 
of Things; an acceptance of certitudes, when he wished to remain ready 
for ever new departures; and in the end a resigned surrender to the tra- 
ditional God. 

It is significant that the opposing tendencies were represented by two 
such master stylists as Claudel and Gide, for there was something in- 
escapably literary about Fournier’s crises. He continued to speak of 
Claudel and Catholicism as “‘l’inexorable appel de la voix merveilleuse’’; 
one often feels, from his letters, that it was the phrase quite as much as 
the doctrine, that haunted him. As for Gide, Fournier was reading him in 
a particularly disagreeable winter in the country, from which the glowing 
words of sunlight and heat and deserts, the call to the burning of books 
and instant departures, were an escape. 

Yet the recurrent invitation of Christianity had a more fundamental 
power over Fournier than that given it by the poetry of Claudel, and his 
refusal to accept was more deeply motivated than by the lure of Gide. 
What he was experiencing was a call to the renunciation of self, which was 
beginning to appear to him as the possible price of complete entry into 
his particular paradise. In June, 1907, he wrote: 


Je yoyais, ce matin, dans une revue, ‘les Carmélites, dont le visage n’est découvert 
qu’au jour de la mort.’ Renoncer ainsi! Nier ainsi! Quel effroyable geste, mais 
aussi quelle paix! 


But for such renunciation he was not ready: 


% Ibid., December 15, 1906 (11, 360). 
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. .. je veux montrer mon visage! Je veux atteindre, au milieu de la vie méme, 
ce qui est le plus merveilleux de moi-méme . . . je ne “renoncerai’’ pas.* 


In the earlier phase of his religious crisis, with its gropings toward the 
idea of renunciation, Yvonne de Galais did not figure. Perhaps it was 
because, identified as she had become with the old Domain, he did not 
foresee that the new orientation of his thoughts toward the Pays sans 
nom could only lead to a complete detachment of the symbol from the 
human personality from which it had sprung and from the hope of earthly 
happiness upon which the whole structure of his ideal love had been 
predicated. Yet he himself had in a measure recognized what his love 
was becoming when he wrote, in December, 1906: “‘ . . . la femme ne fut 
jamais pour moi que des paysages, que la rappeleuse d’heures, de pays et 
de paysages.’”*# 

But such detachment was not long to remain possible, for in July, 
1907, he experienced an intensified repetition of the double disappoint- 
ment of the year before. On the 24th of the month he learned that he had 
failed for the second time in his Ecole Normale examinations, and on the 
next day a friend who had been helping him in his efforts to find Yvonne 
brought word that he had found her—married since winter, and living 
in Versailles. 

Having listened to the story in stony silence, Fournier asked his friend 
to sing “‘Mandoline,” the poem by Verlaine with Debussy’s music. 
Fournier writes: 


Moi, si raidi et durci jusque-la, j’ai eu une crise de sanglots terrible. . . . 


Later he goes on: 


Tu ne savais pas ce que c’était. C’était comme une Ame éternellement avec 
moi. J’avais presque complétement oublié son visage. Mais je savais qu’elle 
était la, et qui elle était. Je la menais partout et avec elle plus rien ne m’était 
dur ...A présent je suis seul, avec la dure vie basse. Tout redevient la peine 
que c’était ...Il me semblait hier que, sans elle, rien que traverser la cour 
aride de la maison me faisait mal. Elle n’est plus la. Je suis seul. . . 

Je me promets pour me consoler: “Il y ena d’autres, de plus belles, de plus belles 
Ames. Celle-la était petite, étroite, une—il y a toutes les Ames, il te faut toutes 
les Ames, une Ame plus belle que toutes les 4mes. La veux-tu? I] ne faut pas 
pleurer.” 

Et je secoue la téte, et j’ai envie de pleurer... 

Alors on m’offre, je m’offre la satisfaction parfaite, la pureté, la beauté, ]’éternel 
que je cherche. On m’offre Dieu. 

Et je pleure, obstiné, baissant la téte vers ce qui m’est sans cesse enlevé.® 


%3 Ibid., June 29, 1907 (11, 167, 168). * Ibid., December 26, 1906 (11, 385). 
% Tbid., July, 27, 1907 (m1, 223-224). 
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Fournier seemed to recognize that Yvonne de Galais stood in the same 
relation to his Pays sans nom as did the scenes of his childhood—she was 
a symbol, a pretext; yet to act in accordance with this recognition, to 
abandon definitely the hope of a personal and earthly happiness, was 
beyond him. “A moi qui demandais un grand amour impossible et 
lointain, cet amour est venu,’ he wrote before learning of her marriage; 
but when romantic remoteness became real impossibility, his love became 
a fixation. For long he refused to accept the inevitable. He personally 
confirmed the news his friend had brought him, and two years later he 
was still making enquiries in the hope of finding some slight foothold for 
doubt.*” 

As time went on he tried to find in various other women the lost in- 

vitation to spiritual adventure: 
Pour moi, l’4me est comme une vallée illimitée qui s’ouvre: un geste de bras, 
un regard, une inflexion de voix me donnent le vertige d’y entrer. C’est une révéla- 
tion, une communion, un départ. J’ai senti cela auprés des moins vertueuses et 
des plus impures. Elles m’ont donné, plus humblement mais mystérieusement 
comme les autres, la nostalgie de ces grands pays inconnus qui ont la forme de 
leurs Ames et vers ou les raménent le sommeil et la mort.** 


But if they seemed to invite to departure, none was adequate as a com- 
panion for the voyage: 

... y aura-t-il jamais une femme, une Ame de femme, pour se risquer au voyage? 
Saura-t-elle se détacher d’un coup et partir pour le terrible royaume inconnu?*® 


Without understanding his quest, women felt something unusual and 
compelling in his attitude toward them. One asked him why, when he 
passed, he always seemed to be asking, “‘Et qui suis-je, moi?’”’ and to be 
answering, ‘‘C’est moi!’”’ Another came to him in the early morning hours 
to offer her body, like one who has lost his way and offers all that he has 
to find it again. There were some who tried to find some act, some 
gesture, in response to his incomprehensible demand. One danced for him 
in a garden, and then, feeling the inadequacy of her effort, broke off in 
tears. Another began desperately to revile him in the darkness of a road, 
only to turn suddenly away, weeping.*® With one woman, the original 
of the Valentine of Le Grand Meaulnes, he tried over a period of several 
months to find happiness; in the end he deserted her under unpardonable 
circumstances." ‘Je cherche un cceur pur pour prendre mon repos,”’ he 


* Tbid., January 26, 1907 (m, 28). 87 Tbid., September 21, 1909 (1v, 174). 

% Ibid., June 18, 1909 (1v, 140-141). 89 Tbid., September 5, 1909 (1v, 165). 

 Tbid., September 5, 1909 (1v, 165-166), and “Madeleine” (Miracles). 

“ The story of Jeanne B., or “‘Annette” as she was named in an earlier version of Le 
Grand Meaulnes, can be pieced together from Fournier’s letters to Riviére of September 
5, 1909, and April 2, September 13 and 28, and October 19, 1910, and the footnote to Rivi- 
ére’s letter of October 19, 1910. 
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wrote,” applying the words of the Imitation to himself. In such a search 
there was egotism to say the least; there was the cruelty in personal rela- 
tions that is the not infrequent obverse of metaphysical aspirations. 

These repeated attempts to find the incarnation of the ideal remind us 
of Gérard de Nerval, with his Aurélia, his Sylvie, his Octavie, his An- 
toinette, and the numerous others that seemed, sometimes only momen- 
tarily, to be the embodiment of his quest. The kindly Gérard was in- 
capable of Fournier’s cruelty, and his unstable mind led him to far greater 
vacillations; but Fournier’s constancy to the ideal of Yvonne de Galais 
was more a matter of circumstances than of genuine finality. If he could 
have found Yvonne readily and if she had been free to marry him, it is 
unlikely that he would have been satisfied. As he himself wrote in 1906: 
Je sais . . . qu’il n’y a rien d’autre a dire dans l’amour que: J’ai pris cette femme 
et telle est ma mesure et ma portion de la terre. Mais, en ce moment, je ne sais pas 
si je me résignerai jamais 4 cela, si j’accepterai ‘‘cette vie 4 moi’’ offerte par la 
femme... .& 


The supposition is confirmed by what happened when finally he did see 
Yvonne de Galais again. After the meeting he wrote, it is true, to 
Riviére: 
C’était vraiment, c’est vraiment le seul étre au monde qui ett pu me donner la 
paix et le repos. Il est probable maintenant que je n’aurai pas la paix dans ce 
monde.“ 


But on the same page he also says, ““Tout cela a pris je ne sais quel 
goiit désolant de trop passé.’”’ And the next reference to Yvonne de Galais, 
the last in the whole correspondence, is enigmatic and disillusioned: 
Yvonne de Galais, comme je n’avais pas répondu 4 sa premiére lettre-carte de 
visite, si prudente, vient de me récrire, moins prudemment.* 


The religious problems which had been brought to a head by the crisis 
of January, 1907, were held in abeyance by the physical severities of the 
first of his two years of military service, but they broke out afresh in its 
last six months when, as an officer at Mirande, near the Pyrenees, he 
again had the leisure to think. The renewed crisis contained no new 
elements and again brought no clear decision. The “‘marvellous voice” 
still called inexorably, and still through Claudel (though now also through 
the Bible and Dostoievsky), but, as he put it: “je suis toujours comme le 
damné torturé qui répond: ‘Je ne veux pas’! Something was calling 
him, and he could not respond: ‘‘Quelque chose désespérément me ré- 
clame et toutes les routes de la terre m’en séparent.’”*” 


® Correspondance, September 21, 1909 (rv, 175). 

8 Thid., August 22, 1906 (1, 203). “ Ibid., September 4, 1913 (rv, 372). 
 Tbid., September 20, 1913 (rv, 375). “ Ibid., July 27, 1909 (rv, 153). 
7 Ibid., May 20, 1909 (rv, 128). 
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He may have glimpsed fleetingly the possibility that this Something 
was not bound by Catholic theology, and that to surrender was not 
necessarily to become a priest or a missionary. Perhaps that it why he 
was so deeply moved by the words of the angel to Manoah: Cur quaeris 
nomen meum, quod est mirabile?*® But such a possibility, if it occurred to 
him, was insufficiently realized to furnish an escape from his dilemma: 
Catholicism he would not have, Yvonne he could not have, and from the 
Pays sans nom he was excluded. 

In this situation it is not surprising to find him turning to the thought 
of death—la mort, notre tres cher patrimoine: “‘Je cherche la clef de ces 
évasions vers les pays désirés— et c’est peut-étre la mort, aprés tout.’’* 
But before he could leave he had to prepare the record of his stay: 


Je suis devant le monde comme quelqu’un qui fait son choix, avant de s’en aller. 
Et dans ce choix quelle sera ma direction, |’accord final que je chercherai, la 
signification essentielle de ces présents symboliques que j’aurai mis de cété pour 
le voyage?®* 


And so he set to work in earnest upon Le Grand Meaulnes and a few short 
stories of similar tone, supporting himself meanwhile by journalism. 

From the letters written after Mirande we get a painful sense of de- 
terioration. His self-pity at being excluded from his paradise is now un- 
disguised; a new mawkish piety occasionally appears: “‘Faites, Seigneur, 
que je puisse conserver jusqu’au soir cette pensée’’;*! his too long con- 
tinued regrets for Yvonne de Galais find no new means of expression, 
and some of them come unbecomingly from the midst of his affair with 
another woman. Not being able to progress, he is slipping back, not from 
Catholicism alone, but from the implications of his own Domain. Such 
a situation is self-explanatory, but Fournier himself believed that his 
unhappy sense of exclusion was due to loss of purity. As he wrote to his 
mother: 


Lorsque nous étions des enfants, rien que de vivre c’était une effusion sans fin, 
une conversation trés douce avec ]’étre le plus pur... Mais maintenant que 
nous ne sommes plus des enfants, maintenant que nous sommes plus impurs que 
la terre, comment ferons-nous entendre a Dieu cette voix terrestre? ... Le temps 
de la Passion est venu.® 


But from his correspondence as a whole it is clear that the impurity with 
which he reproaches himself is merely symptomatic of a fundamental 
spiritual voluptuousness, which becomes strikingly apparent when we 


‘8 Tbid., September 5, 1909 (1v, 164-165). 

49 Tbid., June 18, 1909 (1v, 140). Cf. also letter of June 2, 1909. 

5° Tbid., June 2, 1909 (rv, 135). 51 Tbid., March 10, 1910 (rv, 181). 
82 Lettres d sa famille, June 10, 1909 (p. 283). 
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compare Fournier’s exquisitely written and long continued meditations 
on phrases of Claudel, of the Bible, of the Latin mass, or on Yvonne de 
Galais, with the brutal “‘Je ne me crois pas embarqué pour une noce 
avec Jésus-Christ pour beau-pére” of Rimbaud,® who thus cuts short 
any dallying with religious emotionalism. Fournier would have liked to 
linger in the dreamy meadows through which he had passed; the austeri- 
ties of the path ahead were too much for him. Colombe Blanchet, in so 
far as we may judge by the published fragment and Riviére’s descrip- 
tion,™ would, if it had been finished, have had the same haunting beauty 
as Le Grand Meaulnes and probably an improved technique; but its in- 
sistence on the irreparable character of lost purity sounds more like the 
backward look than progress. And much the same might be said of La 
Maison forestiére. 

But it is too easy to sit in judgment, to condemn Fournier for softness 
of soul. We do not, we cannot, know all that was in his heart. The ap- 
parent degeneration may have been put a passing phase; or again, his 
willingness to continue to exploit already successful veins may have 
been a wise recognition of the limitations of his inspiration. If he had 
lived, he might have found peace and God in the arms of the Church, as 
his sister was convinced that he would, and as Riviére did;® it is not for 
us to say whether such a result would have been a solution to his prob- 
lem. 

So much, however, we can say: the intimations, the desire, the long 
struggle with conflicting elements in his own heart, the gradual detach- 
ment of his conception from the phenomenal—all these features of the 
mystic’s progress were his; but he stopped short of the desired illumina- 
tion. His own admission of defeat is our evidence. On this very account 
he offers an excellent example of the literature described in the quotation 
from James which we took as our point of departure, a literature which 
fetches “‘vague vistas of a life continuous with our own, beckoning and 
inviting, yet ever eluding our pursuit’’; for this literature is a character- 
istic fruit of a passing phase of mysticism. Either the subject comes to a 
stop, as Fournier did, in which case the inspiration ceases to be valid; or 
he goes on to hermetic pronouncements, like Blake, or to silence, like 
Rimbaud,*”—in either of which cases he is lost to literature. 

HaRoLp M. Marcu 

Swarthmore College 


53 Une Saison en enfer, ‘“Mauvais Sang” (Mercure ed. , 1929, p. 267). 

4 Nouvelle Revue francaise, December, 1922; Introduction to Miracles, pp. 76-78. 

55 Isabelle Riviére, A vant-propos aux Lettres d’ Alain-Fournier a sa famille. 

5% Cf. “‘C’est trop beau, trop! Gardons notre silence” (“‘Bruxelles” in [//uminations) and 
“Je ne sais plus parler” (““Matin” in Une Saison en enfer). 
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THE ALLEGEDLY DEAD SUFFIX -DOM IN 
MODERN ENGLISH 


HE sharp division, not to say chaos, of opinion on whether the na- 

tive English suffix -dom is dead or is active and freely available for 
forming nouns is illustrated by the following thirteen representative 
views, all but one of which are of the twentieth century.’ 


Inactive 

1903 It is not easy to say when a recog- 
nized suffix is actually dead. . . . Toler- 
ably safe examples are dom...-th... 
-some .. . Now and then a jocose forma- 
tion in -dom is put forth,—such as 
boredom ...—G. L. Kittredge, Harp- 
er’s Magazine, January, p. 304. 


1905, 1915 Of the nine Old English 
noun suffixes still retained, -dom, -er, 
...-mess...only -er and -ness are 
used with considerable frequency. Others 
are occasionally used in making un- 
stable compounds.—O. F. Emerson, 
History of the English Language, p. 136. 


1912 ...if we take many of our oldest 
suffixes such as dom, ship, some, etc., 
we shall find as we approach more 
modern times, that they are more and 
more falling into disuse... when an 
affix perishes it seems as if no effort 
can restore to it its old life... . Ness 
has also replaced head or hood in many 
words, and also dom; for the XIXth 
Century attempts to revive dom... 
have not, with the exception of bore- 
dom, met with any permanent or popu- 
lar success.—L. P. Smith, The English 
Language, pp. 92 f. 


1934, 1938 Words that once had the 
suffixes -ship, -head, and -dom have 
likewise conformed to the modern 
preference for -mess; and only very 


Active 
1897 ...-dom is now a living suffix, 
freely employed... The number of 
these derivatives has increased in later 
times —New English Dictionary. 


1918 This suffix probably owes some- 
thing of its popularity since the out- 
break of the present war, to the Ger- 
man -thum.—Louise Pound, Dialect 
Notes, p. 7n. 


1921 Often used . .. —Ernest Weekley, 
Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English. 


1923 Other much-used suffixes . . . are: 
-ness ...-dom (Christendom, boredom, 
‘Swelldom,’ Thackeray), -ship.... By 
means of these [and other] formatives 
the English vocabulary has been and 
is being constantly enriched with thou- 
sands and thousands of useful new words. 
—Otto Jespersen, Growth and Structure 
of the English Language, 4th ed., p. 165. 


1926... much used . . . —Century Dic- 
tionary. 

1934 A suffix forming nouns... as in 
kingdom ... wisdom . . . officialdom, 


professordom, baseballdom.—Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. 


1935 ... still active, that is to say, 
regarded as easily available for the coin- 


1 The original statements contain no italics for emphasis. 
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Inactive 


exceptionally do new formations (chair- 
manship, boredom) use these suffixes. 
Only -ness, incidentally, seems to have 
withstood the remarkable progress of 
-ism ...—Stuart Robertson, The De- 
velopment of Modern English, p. 374. 


1935 -dom...is to all intents and 
purposes now dead.—A. C. Baugh, A 
History of the English Language, p. 
433." 


Active 


ing of new compounds...—A. G. 
Kennedy, Current English, pp. 336 f. 


1936 ... the affix [-dom] retains a great 
deal of its old life, and has produced a 
long list of words .. .—H. L. Mencken, 
The American Language, p. 178. 








Thus these authorities are in flat disagreement, five to eight: Kittredge, 
Smith, Emerson, Baugh, and Robertson holding -dom to be inactive, 
against the New English Dictionary, Weekley, Louise Pound,’ Jespersen, 
the Century Dictionary, Webster, Kennedy, and Mencken,’ all holding 
it to be active. All thirteen of these statements are explicitly on one 
side or the other excepting Webster’s, which by giving recent examples 
(officialdom, professordom, baseballdom) in addition to the noncommittal 
phrase “A suffix forming nouns,” implies its continuous activity. Mr. 
Robertson fortifies his stand by not including -dom in a list of ten native 
affixes (-ly, un-, after-, be-, mis-, -less, -ful, -ness, -y, -ish) that “can be used 
freely in forming new words.’* Boredom is the only such word in his in- 
dex of some 2,600, including cosmetician, blotto, chinafication, infracanin- 
ophile, monomolecular, and six neologisms in -tron. 

Of other authorities or writers on English suffixes who have come to 
my notice, but because of merely implied opinions have not been quoted 
above, three or four seem to consider -dom a word-building element that 
was used only in some earlier primordial period—a grand epoch at whose 
end, the word-warehouses being filled, the word-moulds were broken.® 


18 In a letter of April 23, 1940, Professor Baugh says: “Recent use of the suffix seems gen- 
erally to be in half serious coinages.” 

? Professor Pound’s article, quoted from above and titled ‘“‘Vogue Affixes in Present-Day 
English,” Dialect Notes, v, Part 1, pp. 1-14, is one of the very few that discuss -dom. He: 
twenty-four documented examples are given in §6 below. 

3 Mr. Mencken’s examples derive mainly from Professor Pound, and Professor Jose- 
phine M. Burnham, whose ‘“‘Three Hard-Worked Suffixes,” American Speech (February, 
1927), pp. 244-246, has nearly fifty -dom words (see §6 below). Unfortunately many of 
the examples lack quotations, dates, and specific sources. ‘“Newspapers, popular magazines, 
and student speech”’ provided all but four. 4 Op. cit., pp. 371 f. 


§ (1) The earliest of these writers is H. Butter, whose Etymological Spelling Book and 
Expositor (238th (sic) edition, London, about 1860) says: “({Other nouns] are derived from 
Saxon, and end in. . . -dom; as, freedom, wisdom, kingdom, thraldom, earldom.” Such 
ancient examples to the exclusion of those of his own day (see below: beadledom, bogledom, 


alt el 
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At least six other word men have written so generally, or ambiguously, 
as not to belong in either camp.° 

One more word-catcher will be mentioned—S. S. Haldeman, who un- 
like many another, saw in his daily reading the relation of its language 
to the subject of his book, Affixes in Their Origin and A pplication (Phil- 
adelphia, 1884). After formally etymologizing -dom (p. 135) and ex- 





Gaeldom, gypsydom, mormaordom, Mormondom, vestrydom, waiterdom, and dolldom,—all 
used in 1860, if not earlier) suggest ignorance of them. 

(2) Another book, J. Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary (3rd ed., London, n.d.—1865, 
Mudge—, p. 280), similarly gives eighteen words in -dom, chiefly Old English or otherwise 
antique, but none of the century or two preceding publication of his book. Among the 
words is polypidom, which would mean “‘polyps collectively” if its ending were OE -dom; 
but here -dom is from Greek domos, house.—Random and seldom, though long in English, 
are not from OE -dom=realm, state, etc. 

(3) In 1883, A. C. Webb’s Manual of Etymology (Philadelphia, Eldredge and Brothers), 
p. 43, treated eighty suffixes, including -dom, but cited only dukedom and princedom; and 
his Model Definer of about 1889 gave only the same words (p. 117). 

(4) The classic Greenough and Kittredge’s Words and Their Ways in English Speech 
(1901, 1929) takes up about 3,000 words, among them go-ahead-itive-ness and motoneer, 
but only OE kingdom of nouns in -dom, according to the index. Like Robertson’s, this book 
regards -ly, -ness, -ish, and -y as living, certain others as dead, but ignores -dom. 

6 G. H. McKnight, in English Words and Their Background (1923), devotes a paragraph 
(pp. 175 f.) to -te, -y, ‘‘one of the most actively alive of all elements in modern speech,” 
and attributes to affixes in general the ‘‘most prolific method of creating new words” (p. 
171), but omits -dom from a list of eight ‘‘available” native suffixes and apparently from 
consideration elsewhere in this book. 

W. L. Graff’s elaborately nomenclatural Language and Languages (1932) states: “‘... 
if an affix is still a current means of word formation, it is said to be living or productive” 
(p. 152); he illustrates the living by -ness, -ly, -ing, and -er, and the dead by -th, as in health, 
but does not comment on -dom. 

For another reason, G. P. Krapp’s remark in Modern English, Its Growth and Present 
Use (1909), sheds no light upon the present use of the suffix in question: ‘“‘The element 
-dom . . . forms compounds like kingdom, wisdom, freedom, etc. . . . ” (p. 191). In this state- 
ment, forms implies present activity, but the OE examples adduced imply activity past 
and finished. 

Similarly, H. C. Wyld’s Universal Dictionary of the English Language (New York, 1932) 
gives three OE examples, but makes no pronouncement upon the aliveness or deadness of 
-dom. Nor does Henry Bradley treat it in The Making of English (New York, 1917, 1904), 
ch. rv, §2, ‘‘Derivation.” 

R. W. Brown’s Materials for Word Study: A Manual of Roots, Prefixes and Derivatives 
... (New Haven, 1927) gives eight examples in -dom, mostly old, none after 1850. 

% To Mr. Allen Walker Read I am indebted for the following excellent contemporary 
comments showing the vogue of this suffix in the latter half of the 19th century. (1) 1867: 
‘* |. , the facile terminal ‘dom’, which so often has brought up the rear-guard of a sentence 
in the papers, is due to [N. P.] Willis, who struck it out in ‘japonicadom’ . . . ’—Frederick 
S. Cozzens, The Sayings of Dr. Bushwhacker (New York), p. 53. (2) 1883: ‘‘Among the re- 
cent vulgarisms that have crept into the press is an abuse of the suffix dom . . . as legiti- 
mately used in kingdom, christendom . . . The word, however, does not admit of unlimited 
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emplifying its use by the usual safe but misleading stock examples of 
antiquity, he recognizes the contemporary currency of the suffix by 
quoting from an unspecified number of Punch: “...monkeydom, / 
Tigerdom, donkeydom, sunk into flunkeydom.” 


Scope of This Inquiry. Having presented above the views of twenty- 
seven writers from 1860 to 1938 on the suffix or the confused question of 
its status, this stethoscopic inquiry will now discuss: 


(1) Some facts concerning the occurrence of such words in English, 
especially Modern English (since 1500), and more especially the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 

(2) Some British and American authors’ use of these words. 

(3) Their usage status. 

(4) Their method of formation. 

(5) Their existence with and without lexical authority; some nouns in 
-dom that have doubtless been used, but for which direct evidence is at 
present unavailable to this study. 

(6) About 300 such nouns first used in print since 1800, in alphabetical 
order, with dates of substantiated use, new illustrative quotations, and 
their sources. 


1. Occurrence. For more than a thousand years English has been form- 
ing nouns by suffixing -dom (also spelled -doom, -dome, -dam, -dame, 
-dum)" to nouns, adjectives, and occasionally other parts of speech.® 
Freedom, wisdom, kingdom (oftener kindom in Old English), and Christen- 
dom, two of which are among our commonest words in daily use, were im- 
portant in Old English, which had also aldordom, bishopdom, earldom, 
halidom (now archaic), martyrdom, popedom, unwisdom, and others. OE 
heathendom, states the New English Dictionary, ‘appears to have died out 
before 1400” and about 1700 to have been “formed anew after Christen- 
dom.” In Middle English times arose among others dukedom, sheriffdom, 
thraldom perhaps, and whoredom, the last perpetuated partly by its use in 
the King James and later versions of Hosea 1.2. 

After 1500, religious and political concepts continue to predominate 
in the coinages with -dom that are given here to represent early Modern 





extension at the hands either of neologists or of would-be comic writers. ‘Officialdom is 
strong in France . . . ’—Globe. Still worse than officialdom, is womandom . . . and trouser- 
dom, as used . . . in the Pall Mall Gazette [last year] ... But . . . nothing is sacred to the 
grinning sciolists who aspire to be facetious.”—Dudley Errington, ‘‘Fashionable English,” 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. 254 (June), p. 581. 

7 OE -ddm. Cf. do, doom, deem, Ger. t(h)um, Du. -dom. 

8 Bradley says: ‘‘Almost all those modes of derivation which were actually current in 
Old English have continued in constant use down to the present time.”—Op. cit., p. 131. 
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TABLE SHOWING FREQUENCY, DISTRIBUTION, AND EARLIEST RECORDED USE IN PRINT OF 


262 Nouns in -DOM Dvurinc THE Last HUNDRED YEARS 


No. of 
Decades: 2 


1841 czardom 
1842 saintdom 
1843 dupedom 
Greekdom 
ladydom 
1844 fairydom 
1845 sheikdom 
YankeeDoodledom 
Yankeedom 
1846 spindledom 
1847 motleydom 
negrodom 
1848 wifedom 
1849 pupildom 
flunkeydom 
doctordom 
Turkeydom 
1850 dandydom 
serfdom 
parsondom 
AngloSaxondom 
1851 japonicadom 
1852 pagedom 
boredom 
1853 apedom 
pagandom 
1854 spectatordom 
dogdom 
uppertendom 
1855 lowertwentydom 
swelldom 
1856 bumbledom 
1857 puppydom 
1859 fogeydom 
rebeldom 
1860 beadledom 
bogledom 
Gaeldom 
gypsydom 
mormaordom 
Mormondom 
vestrydom 
waiterdom 
dolldom 


2 


1861 artistdom 
Caesardom 
cottondom 
tailordom 
planterdom 

1862 monkdom 
abolitiondom 
citydom 

1863 tadpoledom 
officialdom 

1864 turfdom 
babydom 

1865 stardom 
oildom 

1866 pewdom 

1867 cheesedom 

1868 shoddydom 
topsyturvydom 

1869 Jewdom 
jockeydom 

1870 junkerdom 
lower _ten-thousand- 

dom 
pauperdom 
professordom 

1872 Chinadom 
kitchendom 

1873 pioneerdom 

1875 chessdom 
donkeydom 
monkeydom 
tigerdom 

1876 Zuludom 

1877 jellydom 

1878 patrondom 
Pariahdom 

1879 cliquedom 
pigdom 

1880 bogydom 
boydom 
curdom 
villadom 


2 


1881 bachelordom 
attorneydom 
railwaydom 

1882 B.A.dom 
rufhandom 
Manchesterdom 
newspaperdom 

1883 antdom 
pashadom 

1884 Boerdom 
pendom 

1885 appledom 
caucusdom 
wagedom 
wiseacredom 

1886 fooldom 
kittendom 
wigdom 

1887 blizzardom 
Skeltdom 

1888 catdom 
factordom 

1889 Arthurdom 
butcherdom 
goodsailordom 
costermongerdom 

1890 brutedom 
millionairedom 
theatredom 

1891 parvenudom 
puppetdom 
toperdom 
dondom 

1892 cubdom 
liquordom 
pygmydom 

1893 Afrikanderdom 
costerdom 

1894 husbandom 
loaferdom 
old fogydom 

1895 Celtdom 
trampdom 

1898 fossildom 

1900 motordom 
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1901 yachtdom 

1902 picturedom 
suburbandom 
golfdom 
suckerdom 

1903 pupilteacherdom 
ramshackledom 

1904 hoteldom 

1905 goodfellowdom 
lodgerdom 
problemdom 

1906 Yahoodom 

1907 flapperdom 
flatdom 
piratedom 
uncledom 

1908 teacherdom 
middleclassdom 

1910 lyncherdom 
effigydom 
crookdom 

1914 kaiserdom 

1915 sportdom 

1916 Elkdom 
extradom 
hatdom 
stagedom 
moviedom 
playerdom 
screendom 
shoedom 

1917 beltdom 
fandom 

1918 bookdom 
filmdom 

1920 tulipdom 
Kanakadom 
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1921 


1 
devilmaycaredom 


1922 Feuddom 


1924 


1925 


labordom 
darkydom 
liverydom 
authordom 


1926 hickdom 


1927 


johnnydom 
word-puzzledom 
valetdom 
athleticdom 
Cloud-Cuckoodom 
birddom 
butlerdom 
caninedom 
cattledom 
Cinderelladom 
dreamdom 
flipperdom 
flowerdom 
footballdom 
Forddom 
fraternitydom 
healthdom 
professor-plusdom 
lazydom 
ledgerdom 
pestdom 
playdom 
playgrounddom 
Shrinedom 
silversheetdom 
worddom 
slumdom 
sovietdom 
sweaterdom 
traveldom 


1928 bestsellerdom 


officerdom 
bordom 
meatdom 
Spadom 
etherdom 


1929 bunkdom 


chauffeurdom 
Punchdom 


1930 gangdom 


plebedom 
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1931 newsdom 

1932 beerdom 
Gollywogdom 

1933 autodom 
bourgeoisdom 
Germandom 
Insulldom 
lawnmowerdom 
Nazidom 

1934 gangsterdom 
sophomoredom 
uppercrustdom 
alcoholdom 
angeldom 
baseballdom 
Cracker-dom 
horsedom 
whaledom 
jaildom 
puritandom 
plantdom 
lackeydom 
Englishdom 

1935 goofydom 

1936 carefreedom 
tripperdom 
duckdom 

1937 Civil Servicedom 

1938 studentdom 

1939 folkdom 
fundom 
crosswordpuzzledom 
editorialdom 
sportsdom 
Biddledom 
grouchdom 
shirtdom 
dictatordom 

1940 Amishdom 
boordom 
cowdom 
freckledom 
ringdom 
slavedom 
corpsedom 
doughnutdom 
musicdom 
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English: priestdom, archdukedom, princedom, patriarchdom, heirdom—all 
first appearing in print in the sixteenth century, according to New Eng- 
lish Dictionary citations. The seventeenth century produced peerdom, 
birthdom, queendom, motherdom, squiredom, mayordom, peopledom, 
Churchdom, cuckoldom, and devildom, for example; the eighteenth such 
words as puzzledom (Richardson, 1748), awaredom, and sachemdom. 

The nineteenth century gave rise to somewhat more than half of all 
the nouns in -dom whose earliest discovered and reported use in print 
occurred from 1800 to the present and which are mentioned in this study 
—or approximately eight times as many as those just cited as repre- 
sentative of the first three centuries of Modern English. For the first 
forty years of the nineteenth century only fourteen specimens appear in 
my notes: in the 1810’s Noodledom and fiefdom; 1820’s jarldom, dunce- 
dom; 1830’s cockneydom, womandom, philosophedom, tinkerdom, rascal- 
dom, scoundreldom, Quakerdom, thugdom; and in 1840 Saxondom and 
parentdom. It is noticeable that many of these words are not concerned 
with politics and religion, unlike those of earlier centuries. Puzzledom 
and awaredom, of the eighteenth century, and motherdom and cuckoldom, 
of the seventeenth, may have pointed the way to the extension®™ of 
meaning that usually characterizes -dom in later derivatives. It is remark- 
able furthermore that more than half of these forty years’ instances are 
the inventions of one man (see §2.a below). 

For the rest of the nineteenth century and the twentieth to date, cer- 
tain aspects of the facts of occurrence of these words will be treated as a 
unit because of the convenient and significant one-hundred-year period. 
The accompanying Table shows the frequency and distribution of words 
formed with an allegedly dead suffix. It will be noticed that each of the 
first four tabular columns represents a twenty-year period; whereas the 
last two columns, at the right, represent only ten years each (1921-30 
and 1931-40). The Table does not show the many words that first 
occur before 1841. Nor does it show the repeated use of any word. 

Although it would be impossible to gather and assemble in one place 
every fact regarding the creations with -dom in each year of the last 
hundred, it is probably true that more were first used ‘in print in some 
years than in others. It is mere chance, however, that the Table repre- 
sents certain twenty-year periods as originating more words than others. 
Three of the apparently phenomenal years may be readily accounted 
for. (1) The words for 1916 appear in Professor Pound’s article (see 
Note 2 above), which so dated them. (2) Most of the words for 1927 


8a “(dom denotes] a class with its (especially contemptible) ways.”—Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary (1936). 
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appear in Professor Burnham’s article (see Note 3 above); since they 
were not dated, each is here assigned to 1927, when the article was pub- 
lished. (3) The seemingly great productivity of -dom in 1934 is due to 
the completion of a revised unabridged Webster in that year, often the 
only available date. For all six columns, antecedent uses of the words 
can doubtless be shown. 

It is again merely fortuitous, rather than attributable to changes in 
the genius of the language, that no words appear in the Table for twelve 
years, namely, 1858, 1871, 1874, 1896-97, 1899, 1909, 1911-13, 1919, 
and 1923. The New English Dictionary, frequently consulted for dates 
in this study, was being prepared during many of these for-the-nonce 
exampleless years, as were various revisions of Webster; presumably 
their many readers overlooked no year before 1933 or 1934, when the 
Supplement and the second New International respectively were pub- 
lished. If this study were chiefly an analysis of information drawn from 
dictionaries, it would no doubt contain examples for every year since 
1800 or earlier—Excluded from the Table above is baboodom, of the 
19th century, but lacking a year date; and twenty words noted below.* 


2.a. Use by British Authors. Logan Pearsall Smith has remarked upon 
the nineteenth-century attempts to revive -dom,® illustrating them by 
two of Thomas Carlyle’s. The facts at hand show that the great word- 
smith Carlyle more than any other major nineteenth-century British 
author (or for that matter, English-speaking author of any century) 
originated and used these words. Some of his own are duncedom, used 
twice in 1829 in Voltaire and Novalis; philosophedom, 1833, Diderot; 
tinkerdom, 1834, twice in letters; the congeners rascaldom and scoundrel- 
dom in The Diamond Necklace, 1837; Saxondom in Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, 1840, anticipating another’s Anglo-Saxondom by ten years; 
and Greekdom and dupedom in Past and Present, 1843, the second parody- 
ing dukedom as perhaps duncedom had parodied it. Cockneydom,t in a 
letter of 1871, had been used by others. ({ marks words used by earlier 
writers.) Excepting philosophedom, none of these Carlylean neoterisms 
are Carlylese, none are more eccentric or fanciful than those of his con- 
temporaries—and ours. The full extent of the Craigenputtocho-Chelsean’s 
-domery is not measured by this paragraph.'® 


8» Typographically excluded from the two-page Table above are: trouserdom 1882; 
peardom, cameldom 1885; rabbindom 1889; jingodom 1895; otherdom 1900; rushdom, 
pledgedom, rifledom, seniordom 1927; hobbyhorsedom 1933; micedom, boyardom, babi- 
dom, babudom 1934; sleddogdom 1936; Acedom 1938; listendom 1939; Afrikanerdom, 
Puffdom 1940. ® Op. cit., p. 93. 

10“The works of Carlyle present an... abundance of new... derivatives, largely 
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Next to Carlyle is Thackeray, repeating the former’s rascaldom{ in 
1862 and adding to the language Turkeydom and doctordom in 1849. His 
fancy-capturing swelldom, 1855, was not long afterward endorsed by J. 
R. Green, and his rebeldom, 1859, was taken up by the American North 
and used against the South in the war of the next decade and its after- 
math. Scoundreldom{ appears again as Kingsley’s (1864); in 1850 he 
missed coining flunkeydom{ by one year, ard in 1863 conceived tad pole- 
dom. Kipling, whose vocabulary was somewhat nearer James Joyce’s 
than Shakespeare’s in size, perhaps recoined seventeenth-century devil- 
domf in 1893. In the fractional autobiography, Something of Myself, 1935, 
he writes Englishdom,t{ and Boerdom,{ a word that from 1884 must have 
seemed to be a pun on boredom (Dickens, 1852). The last word, by the 
way, has been for several decades the most recurrent and successful of 
all nineteenth-century -dom words, however jocose it may have seemed 
in 1903 to the observer quoted above. In 1929, J. B. Priestley’s book of 
essays portmantologistically entitled The Balconinny offered three words 
that seem to be fresh minted, unprecedented, unrepeated, and up to now 
unrecorded; they are bunkdom, chauffeurdom, and Punchdom—all be- 
tween pages 2 and 50. But I suspect that the last occurs also in a cen- 
tury’s files of England’s great magazine of wit." 

Other British authors with samples of their revived or invented words 
include: 

DeQuincey thugdom, apedom Tennyson saintdom, kitchendom 
George Eliot boredom,t gypsydom Browning Noodledomt (twice) 

E. B. Browning devildom,t{ serfdom Froude monkdom,t{ scoundreldomt 
W. S. Gilbert bogydom,t} topsyturvydom Trollope parsondom,t rascaldomt 
Meredith tailordom 


Coleridge also has devildom,t Austin Dobson wiseacredom, Galsworthy 
devil-may-caredom, Vera Brittain bourgeoisdom, Reade puppydom, Ian 
Hay flapperdom, Ruskin fooldom, and R. L. Stevenson, in Memories and 
Portraits, Skeltdom, which is unexplained by dictionaries. In 1894 both 
Thomas Hardy and Hall Caine wrote wifedom,t and Hardy produced 
its mate husbandom, used with no trace of artificiality in a conversation 
between Sue and Fawley in Jude the Obscure. 

2. b. Use by American Authors, Magazines, and the Press. Mark Twain 
appears to be foremost among American authors in respect of the coin- 
ages being discussed, and may well be foremost also as an innovator and 





formed in imitation of German . . . [His] influence has been effective in promoting a freer 
use of native English formatives than was tolerated in the early . . . nineteenth century.” 
—Bradley, op. cit., p. 236. 

11 Punch has jockeydom, 1869; and see Haldeman’s quotation above. 
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literary recorder of the American language in general. The recent mon- 
umental Mark Twain Lexicon,” by Professor Robert L. Ramsay and 
F. G. Emberson, has nearly eight thousand entries, a large number of 
which, including combinations and senses, are not given in many diction- 
aries. ‘Mark Twain exercised the greatest freedom in extending the do- 
main of the familiar suffixes and prefixes’’ (p. xiii) but -dom is not one of 
his favorites. Nevertheless he seems to have originated Chinadom in 
Roughing It (1872, ch. 63), Arthurdom in A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court (1889, ch. 22), and uncledom in the magazine version of 
“Chapters from My Autobiography” (1907). One of his titles is ““The 
United States of Lyncherdom.”* He used such terms as serfdom, 1884; 
Mormondom,} in Roughing It; and catdom,t the last named having had 
since 1888 a rather wide currency. 

Sinclair Lewis is second, according to my limited information, with 
gangsterdom (p. 17) and sophomoredom (p. 40), both in Work of Art 
(1934). In the same novel (p. 420) he follows Carlyle, Kingsley, and 
Froude with scoundreldom.t Boredom,t} but no other, appears several 
times in Main Street (1920; see §6 below). Thirteen of his short stories," 
originally published in well-known magazines from 1917 to 1931, are 
barren of examples, judging from one reading. 

Earlier American authors" have at least one word each: Poe pupildom, 
Emerson Jewdom,{ Longfellow heirdomt (originally sixteenth century), 
Hawthorne uppertendom,t and Julian Hawthorne jellydom. Thoreau 
has spectatordom in the first chapter of Walden. In his essay on Thoreau 
(1865), Lowell said: “No one ever invents a word.” 

Time, least conventional, most experimental in language among im- 
portant American magazines, has created its own oftener than affirmed 
others’ -dom nouns. Since 1932, autodom, beerdom, folkdom, Insulldom, 
Nazidom, gangdom,{ and oildomt have been noticed in its news col- 
umns. The Nation has printed jingodom (1895) and newspaperdom;t 
Vanity Fair, lawn-mowerdom; the American Mercury, officialdomt ;— 
a word that, excepting boredom and stardom, has become more popular 
than any other newcomer of its kind—; and Harper’s, kaiserdom.t In 
newspaperdom, the New York Herald Tribune has used the last two 
words cited and gangdomt and oildomt; the New York Times boy- 

12 University of Missouri Studies, xm, No. 1 (January 1, 1938), Columbia, Missouri, 397 
quarto pages. 

13 Paine removed the word uncledom between magazine and book publication, according 
to Professor Delancey Ferguson, American Literature, vi. 44. 

4 Europe and Elsewhere (1923), p. 239. 

18 Selected Short Stories of Sinclair Lewis (Garden City, New York, 1937), 426 pp. 

6 Professor Louise Pound’s “Walt Whitman’s Neologisms,” American Mercury (February, 
1925), pp. 199-201, discusses words in -ism, -ion, -ness, -cy, and -ship, but not -dom. 
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dom,{ the Baltimore Sun, hickdom. Headlines observed since 1927 have 
contained the new Listendom and the already-made Dogdom, Fandom, 
Kaiserdom, Motordom, Stardom, Nazidom, Oildom. As or in titles, usually 
of books, are found Crookdom,t Filmdom,t Saxondomt (1855), Catdom,t 
Newspaperdom,t Crossword-Puzzledom; and Lyncherdom, above men- 
tioned. Motordom{ is a magazine for autoists. One newspaper written 
for newspaper men is called Newsdom. (Undated examples in this para- 
graph are of the 20th century.) 

With the exception of various Freedoms (cf. Fredonia), and Windoms 
in West Virginia and Kansas, few place names in -dom have come to my 
attention. One might expect such town and city names to be fairly nu- 
merous inasmuch as ‘dominion,’ ‘realm,’ and ‘jurisdiction’ are common 
meanings of the suffix. It is, moreover, seldom added to place names, 
as in Manchesterdom and Chinadom. “The King of Canoodle-Dum,” 
by W. S. Gilbert, echoes the suffix. The surnames Steddom and Leedom 
have been noticed.—Basic English does not admit even such important 
words as freedom, wisdom, and kingdom, but wise and free are among its 
850. Derivatives may employ -er, -ing, -ed, and -ly, but not -dom, -ship, 
-ness, and the like. 


3. Usage Status. Of the approximately 300 Modern English words 
treated in this inquiry, all but a relative few are standard. Many are 
rich in connotation of empire, of politic organization, of dominion real 
or fancied. Some are daring, poetic, curious, whimsical. But such traits 
hardly disqualify the words as standard English, so broad is that con- 
cept. (Certain OE terms are obsolete in one or more senses, but in gen- 
eral, OE and ME nouns in -dom persist; they are outside the scope of this 
analysis, however.) The 1934 Webster is most liberal in recognizing these 
words as standard. About 175 of the 300 are in that dictionary, some as 
main entries (e.g., kaiserdom), others as “run-on”’ entries (e.g., junker- 
dom); but more are entered below the line dividing the page into two sec- 
tions. Of this apparent subordination the New International says: 


These entries have exactly the same status as words in the upper section: they 
are standard English words except as indicated by usage labels (Obs., Slang, 
Ref[ormed] Spfelling], etc.), bars . . . etc.1% 


Only a handful of the 175 selected -dom words in Webster are so stigma- 
tized: crookdom is colloquial, but then, so is crook, meaning a dishonest 
person. When a word formed with an affix is other than standard, it is 
not necessarily so because of the affix, but rather because the root word 
is not standard. Uppertendom is colloquial—as is upper ten. Swelldom is 
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“jocose,” but swell is colloquial; johnnydom slang; birthdom obsolete; 
and babidom reformed spelling. It is of course baby, not -dom, whose spell- 
ing is reformed. Only one word, stardom, has a subject label, Theatre.” 
Since hardly any others of the 175 are qualified in any way, upwards of 
165 are by one criterion established as standard. 

The New English Dictionary, however, is more conservative in its 
judgment of these words. It employs ten kinds of usage labels for the 
words investigated as against Webster’s six'® and employs them, par- 
ticularly “nonce-word,” much oftener. About 35 words are distinguished 
by the NED as “nonce-words,” “more or less nonce-words,” “chiefly 
nonce-words,”’ or “chiefly in nonce-use” (e.g., antdom, donkeydom, tad- 
poledom). For at least one word, but not for many, the opinion of status 
expressed in the NED between 1884 and 1928 was changed in the Sup- 
plement of 1933. A case in point is stardom, originally called a nonce-word. 
But its use became so general that the Supplement was forced to say: 
“Delete nonce-wd. and add [4] examples.” Thus stardom was established 
as standard. The history of newspaperdom, officialdom, and topsyturvydom 
since the NED called them nonce-words and since the Supplement was 
published without them has been similar to that of stardom and warrants 
removing the label from all three. The NED’s other usage labels or 
qualifying expressions include “humorous” (e.g., dogdom—but puppy- 
dom and curdom, equally humorous, are not so labeled); “‘jocular’” (ME 
sheriffdom used in 1904 in the sense of realm); “‘rare’’ (apedom, boydom, 
Jewdom, turfdom); “‘contemptuous” (attorneydom); ‘“‘abusive” (caucus- 
dom); “often in hostile sense’’ (officialdom, whose loss of this sense is 
not noted in the Supplement) ; “U. S.’'® (fandom) ; ‘chiefly U.S.” (upper- 
tendom); and “obsolete” (birthdom, motherdom, peopledom, peerdom—all 
seventeenth-century; but only one of the three senses of peerdom is 
obsolete). What was shown above to be true of Webster in this matter is 
to a great extent true also of the NED and Supplement. Approximately 
115 of its 165 words, being unlabeled, are therefore standard. 

Three other dictionaries are still more conservative in their views of 
the modern use of -dom. The Century of about 1926 says: “... much 
used also in colloquial or humorous formations, as in uppertendom.” 
Weekley’s Etymological Dictionary (1921) says: “Often used to form 


17 Movie, movies, and the movies are all U. S. slang, and movieize and movie-minded are 
colloquial in Webster, but moviedom has no label. Perhaps it is understood that moviedom 
takes the status of movie (cf. Kennedy below), but swelldom does not exactly follow swell 
in this respect, as shown above. 

18 Not including Archaic, attached to halidom(e), of OE origin. 

19 Caidom, called an Americanism in Dialect Notes, v, is first exemplified in the NED by 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the Illustrated London News. 
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playful modern compounds and nonce-words, e.g., bumbledom, devil- 
may-caredom, topsyturvydom.” Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and 
Unconventional English (1935) agrees with both the preceding—yet note 
the variety of synonyms used by all three—in saying that “‘some”’ of the 
twentieth-century “‘jocularities,” e.g., Galsworthy’s devil-may-caredom, 
“verge on the colloquial.”’ Professor Kennedy in Current English (1935), 
p. 337, states: “New words like fandom, moviedom are often of doubtful 
propriety.” Professor Kittredge’s remark on the jocosity of such words 
was quoted at the outset of this study. 

Of these five essentially harmonious opinions, only Partridge’s allows 
for the frequent serious use, characterized by Professor Burnham thus: 
“A large number of words in -dom belong to the class of utility words, 
neither literary nor slangy, neither elevated nor facetious; they indicate 
a need of collective and abstract formatives.”*° 

The practice of enclosing words in depreciatory quotation marks varies 
so much among writers—from the extreme Henry James to the extreme 
James Joyce—that it is only an auxiliary vane in determining the wind 
of status. A few examples and nonexamples are: “‘attorneydom” in the 
NED citation for 1881; “swelldom” in A. Loring’s Rhymers’ Lexicon 
(1905)—but not in six other uses of the word. E. B. Watson writes: 
“ ... Edmund Kean’s ‘stardom,’ ’*! which is the only stardom in in- 
verted commas of some twenty-five instances recorded. Time magazine, 
not given to begging pardon for its English, in a review spoke of “‘... 
[Heinrich Mann’s] record of the German people from Kaiserdom to 
‘folkdom.’ ’” Perhaps folkdom is set off for another reason than that of 
doubtful propriety, such as being the exact word of the translator. The 
next quotation reveals that Sunday-best, not bumbledom, was felt to be 
out of the ordinary. At the Oxford English Dictionary luncheon in No- 
vember, 1933, Lord Queensborough said: “... thisSupplement ... is a 
record .. . of the actual unvarnished spoken word. Here is no ‘Sunday- 
best’ or verbal bumbledom .. . ’™ In the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Booth Tarkington shows a similar ease of mind about an analogous 
nonce-word in -mess, sometimes meaning the same as -dom, but apolo- 
gizes only for the well-established term best seller! His sentence reads: 
“In 1902 [Harry Leon] Wilson became a ‘best-seller’ with ‘The Spenders,’ 
and ... he threw his best-sellerness away the next year... ’* By and 


20 Op. cit., p. 245. 

1 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, July, 1932, p. 445. 

2 August 7, 1939, p. 60. 

%3 The Periodical, March 15, 1934, p. 21. An identical case is: ‘The ‘royalty’ of babydom 
had its day at the New York state fair yesterday.”—Photo caption, Syracuse, New York, 
Post-Standard, September 4, 1939, p. 13. * August 12, 1939, p. 11. 
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large, the evidence at my disposal shows that relatively few writers have 
put -dom words in quotation marks of apology. 


4. Method of Formation. In all periods of the language, the morphology 
of formatives in -dom is regular. Almost all of those considered here con- 
sist of a singular noun to which the full suffix is added without a hyphen. 
Exceptions are Good Fellow-dom (see § 6 below), hyphenated to preserve 
the sense of good fellow, Spa-dom, Japonica-dom, and Cracker-dom. But 
sometimes when the root word ends in d, only -om seems to be added, 
resulting in the haplological blizzardom, husbandom, and cuckoldom, the 
only instances that I have seen. But note birddom, Forddom, Feuddom, 
worddom, and playgrounddom. The usual process is seen in duke+dom, 
sophomore+dom, etc. The ratio of common to proper nouns is about ten 
to one (Quakerdom, Chinadom, Zuludom, Englishdom, etc.). Micedom, 
used once, is the only discovered instance of a plural base (and B.A. dom 
the only instance of initials as a base). Some fifteen adjectives have had 
-dom affixed, as in halidom, bourgeoisdom, carefreedom, topsyturvydom, 
awaredom, and perhaps Englishdom, Germandom, and ramshackledom, 
but not christendom or caninedom. Considering that such formations are 
exceptional,” it is curious that two of the oldest, most indispensable 
words are among them, freedom and wisdom. Listendom is the only clear- 
cut example of a verb plus -dom cited. Boredom, called ‘‘not felicitous” 
below, at first glance appears to contain a verb, but bore here is probably 
a noun. 

What may be classed as hyphenated compounds, though not consist- 
ently printed with hyphens, are as exceptional as the adjective forma- 
tions just mentioned, and include Anglo-Saxondom, devil-may-caredom, 
lower-twentydom, pupil-teacherdom, Yankee-Doodledom, and a dozen or 
so others. These occur in almost every decade since 1850, but not to my 
knowledge earlier. Rarely does a -dom word add another suffix, but wit- 
ness OE popedomship (obs. erron.) and early Mod. E. dukedomship (obs. 
rare) and freedomship (obs.); whereas kingdomship, oldest of all, kingdom- 
ful, and kingdomless have not died out. 

The suffix is attached to dissyllables (e.g., gypsydom) much oftener 
than to words of any other length. Of some 240 selected words”? first 
used after 1800, about 125 are dissyllables plus the suffix; this is more 

% Cf. Burnham, op. cit., p. 244. 

%* In expressions like plant kingdom, animal kingdom, and Cattle Kingdom (title of a novel 
by Alan LeMay) there is no meaning of king. Kingdom here simply means “‘realm” or 


““-dom.”’ Plantdom and cattledom are more logical than the corresponding phrases, but 
*animaldom seems not to have been used. 


27 It happens that more of these, about 40, begin with the letter p than with any other; 
c. 30 with b, c. 25 with s. 
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than the combined number, about 120, of derivatives formed from words 
of other syllable lengths. Second in number are monosyllables, about 
80 (e.g., don+dom); third, trisyllables, with about 25 (e.g., Manchester 
+dom); fourth, tetrasyllables, with about ten (e.g., topsyturvy+dom, 
Y ankee-Doodle+-dom). Evidence for words of five syllables or more plus 
the suffix, such as *Nephelococcygiadom, has not come to light. Inasmuch 
as this suffix is commonly unstressed (-dam, but sometimes -dum, -dam),?"* 
it is obvious that all eighty derived forms of two syllables, when con- 
sidered metrically, must be trochees. Less obvious is the fact that all but 
two or three of the 125 derived forms of three syllables are dactyls. The 
third commonest pattern or foot among these words is the double trochee 
with fourteen. A few other patterns occur, but probably four out of every 
five -dom words are dactyls or trochees.”® 


5. Lexical Inclusion and Exclusion. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
Modern English derivatives in this inquiry are missing from one or more 
of the largest dictionaries, such as the NED and its Supplement, Web- 
ster, and the Standard, usuaily all three. The evidence for the existence 
or use of these words is, with rarest exceptions, one or more printed quo- 
tations, which are given below in § 6. Far from being “occasionally” used 
in making “unstable” compounds, -dom is found in certain frequently 
used words of recent origin: boredom occurs countless times daily; star- 
dom and officialdom have nearly thirty citations each; Nazidom twenty- 
five; Noodledom eleven; and the following words from six to ten with 
more being added from day to day: 


catdom rascaldom bumbledom  fiunkeydom _ kaiserdom 
crookdom fandom cockneydom gypsydom moviedom 
newspaperdom motordom dogdom rebeldom oildom 
topsyturvydom swelldom Elkdom Saxondom 

devildom wifedom flapperdom cottondom 


Words with five or fewer citations will be found in § 6 below. An unknown 
number of words have purposely not been lexiconized, mainly because 
of inadequate evidence available up to the time when final copy was pre- 
pared. For example, between the publication of the last volume of the 
NED in 1928 and the Supplement in 1933, the editors printed long “‘De- 
siderata Lists” in about twenty numbers of The Periodical, with this 
statement: 


Contributions of quotations are invited for words to be treated... words... 


278 R. W. Emerson, for example, rimed martyrdom with come and hum in ‘‘The Humble 
Bee” (1839), Il. 17 ff. 

28 From Old English to about 1800, trochees appear to equal or exceed dactyls in number, 
but other feet are rare. 
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for which evidence is required earlier than the dates attached. Where no date is 
added, quotations of any date will be acceptable.?® 


Between 1930 and 1932, such entries as flatdom, 1907; labo(u)rdom, 1924; 
otherdom, 1900; and problemdom, 1905, none of which are in the NED, 
were listed. Since none of the four are in the Supplement, one may infer 
that insufficient evidence was forthcoming. In 1929 dandydom was listed*® 
as 1902; the Supplement quotations proved to be c. 1850, 1885, 1899. 
Hoteldom, 1923, was likewise moved back twenty years, to 1904, by the 
same means. But no attempt is made here to evaluate the success of the 
Desiderata Lists. 

Limitations of Direct Evidence. Carlyle’s use of the synonyms rascaldom 

and scoundreldom in the same piece of writing has been pointed out 
above (§ 2). Dogdom, puppydom, curdom, caninedom, and sleddogdom all 
are in the language, as well as a large group of words denoting occupa- 
tional groups: attorneydom, doctordom, professordom, teacherdom, pupil- 
teacherdom, parsondom, planterdom, butcherdom, chauffeurdom, valetdom, 
waiterdom, jockeydom, and others. The suffix has been added to king, 
duke, earl, queen, czar, kaiser, and probably dictator > to husband, wife, 
mother, baby, bachelor, and uncle. Analogy is exceedingly active with noun- 
forming suffixes, even more so with -itis and -ism than with -dom. Catdom 
logically implies kittendom, and devildom angeldom. The foregoing words 
are supported by evidence or authority.* But if, instead of rascaldom and 
scoundreldom, Carlyle had used *roguedom and *wastreldom, or *scalawag- 
dom and *scampdom, would they be any less well founded, euphonious, or 
clear? On this head, Jespersen says: 
A word may have been used scores of times without finding its way into any 
dictionary,—and a word may be an excellent one even if it has never been used 
before by any human being. If at its first appearance it is just as intelligible as 
if it had been in constant use for centuries, why should the first occurrence be 
more faulty than the three-thousandth?*! 


No new words, needed or unneeded, are here proposed. It seems reason- 
able and probable that the asterisked words have been used, whether 
recorded or not.” Since -dom is known to have been added to teacher and 


29 February, 1930, p. 23. 

30 In The Periodical. Also in a request by C. T. Onions, N&Q, 157.5.76. 

308 Since this sentence was written, Mr. Allen Walker Read has kindly contributed to 
the article some sixty British citations, including one for dictatordom. More than half of 
the terms illustrated by them were not previously known to me, and nearly all of the cita- 
tions are incorporated in § 6 below. Two appear in Note 6a above. 

* Asterisks precede supposititious words. 31 Op. cit., p. 162. 

® The NED and Webster have jackassery, jackassification, jackassism, and jackassness, 
but not *jackassdom. Webster has pigdom, hogship, hoghood, hoggism, but not *hogdom. 
Creative lexicography might fill these two and other gaps. 
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a dozen other words denoting occupations, it doubtless has been added 
to hundreds of other such words. Any -dom word chosen at random (e.g., 
appledom, apedom, Arthurdom) readily suggests numerous analogous 
ones. 


6. Some Evidence for Formations in -dom Since 1800. My present at- 
tempt to settle -dom’s business ends with an alphabetical catalogue*™* of 
the facts supporting the foregoing observations. The following notes will 
facilitate its use: 


1. Meanings of many words may be gathered from the quotations, which, 
though often brief, are new—that is, obtained from original sources, not from 
dictionaries or the like. 

2. The word Webster means the New International Dictionary, usually the 
1934 edition but sometimes an earlier one. If for a given word, Webster, the 
NED, or its Supplement is not mentioned or otherwise indicated, reasonable 
search in them has not discovered the word. Important exceptions: 

(a) All unattached, unexplained year dates up to 1928 are those of NED quota- 
tions. 

(b) All unattached 1934’s mean “entered in Webster.” Dates of quotations from 
the NED Supplement are labeled Sup. In dicts. usually refers to these dictionaries. 

3. Some words are in the NED under -dom instead of in their expected alpha- 
betical places. Unless otherwise indicated, nonce, rare, etc., refer to NED usage 
opinion, not mine, and represent statuses of c. 1880 to 1928, or if in the Supple- 
ment, c. 1928 to 1933. 

4. NED is of course the New or Oxford English Dictionary. AS. alone refers 
to Vol. m, p. 244 of the journal American Speech. DN. alone refers to Vol. v, 
Part 1, pp. 6 ff. of Dialect Notes. 


abolitiondom. c.1862, S. Clapin. 

Acedom. 1938 All Acedom is divided into two parts.—The Ace, Sept.—Oct., p. 1, 
pub. at Arkansas Univ., Little Rock. 

Afrikanderdom. 1893 Sup. 1934. Afrikanerdom. 1940 Afrikanerdom itself 
has suffered... ‘death sentence of Afrikanerdom.’—Morris Broughton, 
Listener mag. (B.B.C.), Nov. 28, p. 769/1. alcoholdom. 1934. 

Amishdom. 1940 [Blue] is popular in Amishdom.—G. P. Musselman, Sat. Eve. 
Post, March 30, 43/1. 

angeldom. 1934. Anglo-Saxondom. 1850, 1872, 1881. 1934 J. Gibbons, Sub- 
urban Columbus. 1934. 

antdom. 1883 nonce. 1934. 

appledom. 1885 nonce. 

Arthurdom. 1889 the price of a blooded race-horse in Arthurdom.—Mark Twain, 
Connecticut Yankee, ch. 22. 


apedom. 1853 rare. 1934. 


= Additional instances, unclassified (-dom omitted): beast, belltopper, brewer, bully, 
butler, Christian, criminal, dollar, guzzle, huddle, hussy, mammon, master, muddle, 
orphan, owl, reptile, scepter, skunk, Slav, snob, spy, thee, thegn, throne, Turk, uphol- 
stery, usher, hobbledehoy. 
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artistdom. 1861 (2). 1934. athleticdom. 1927 AS. 

attorneydom. 1881, 1882 attrib. to John Bright. 1934. 

authordom. 1925 the pangs and throws of authordom.—Ring iain What of 
Tt?, 128. 

autodom. 1933 drive for business which autodom will make this year —Time, 


Jan. 16, p. 38. Cf. Forddom. babidom. 1934. 
baboodom. 18.. 1934. babudom. 1934. babydom. 1864. 1934. 1939 See 
quotation in footnote 23 above. 
bachelordom. 1881. 1934. B. A. dom. 1882 nonce. 


baseballdom. 1934. 1940 Baseballdom’s Crown Captured by the Reds.—Syracuse, 
N. Y., Herald-Journal, Oct. 10, p. 26/2. beadledom. 1860, 1861, 1866. 1934. 
beerdom. 1932 glimpse into the private figures of beerdom was afforded recently. 
—Time, Nov. 21, p. 39. beltdom. 1917 DN. 
best-sellerdom. 1928 Weseen, Dict. of English Grammar, 120. 1939 deserves the 
best-sellerdom it has got.—Esquire, Jan., 118. Biddledom. 1939 Such were 
the main stages of [George Biddle’s] emancipation, with the only relapse into 


Biddledom and Grotonism . . . —Frank Jewett Mather, Sat. Rev. Lit., Oct. 7, 
p. 12. 
birddom. 1927 AS. 1934. blizzardom. 1887 nonce. 


Boerdom. 1884. 1934. 1935 Kipling, Something of Myself, 174. 

bogledom. 1860. 1934. bogydom. 1880. c.1884 W. S. Gilbert. 1927 Ford M. 
Ford. 1934. 

bookdom. 1918 DN. 1927 AS. 1934. boordom. 1940 to lose our poise through 
boordom at table-—N. Y. Times edit., Aug. 27, p. 26/4. bordom. 1928 
H. V. Morton, Search of England, 263. 

boredom. 1852, 1876, 1879, 1883. 1903 boredom ... has met with more favor in 
England than in America. It is not a particularly felicitous coinage. Far more 


satisfying is... ramshackledom ...—G. L. Kittredge, Harper’s, Jan., 304. 
1920 an endless time of boredom . . . it is the completest boredom to wander 
from one [American town] to another... She forgot her seasons of bore- 


dom ... toiling through boredom.—Sinclair Lewis, Main Street, 240, 268, 
316, 331. Webster gives 3 senses. 

bourgeoisdom. 1933 Vera Brittain, Testament of Youth, 31. 

boyardom. 1934. boydom. 1880 rare. 1934. 1935 well-loved figure in boydom. 
—wN. Y. Times, June 22, p. 17. 

brutedom. 1890. 1904 Sup. 1928 Periodical. 1934. 

bumbledom. [Mr. Bumble + -dom.] 1856, 1865, 1880. 1905 Loring, Rhymers’ Lexi- 
con. 1921 Weekley, Ety. Dict.: playful. 1923 Local authority [equals] Bumble- 
dom.—J. J. Freeman, Diversions of Shepperton (London), tv, 144. 1933 See §3 
above. 1934. 

bunkdom. 1929 a sea-voyage ... shorn of . . . the miseries of bunkdom.—J. B. 
Priestley, The Balconinny, 2. 

butcherdom. 1889 Century Dict. 1904 Sup. 1928 Periodical. 1934. butlerdom. 
1927 spent his days in unimpeachable ‘butlerdom.’—R. Harmon, Jntimate 
Letters from London, 147. 

Caesardom. 1861. 1934. cameldom. 1885 nonce. 

caninedom. 1927 AS. carefreedom. 1936 New Yorker advt., Apr. 11, p. 3. 
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catdom. 1888, 1890. 1907 law to common catdom.—M. Twain, Chaps. from 
Autobiog., 2. 1915 Lincoln, Neb., State Journal cited DN. 1929 Periodical. 1934. 
1938 Catdom’s Royalty . . . in Color—Natl. Geog. Mag., Nov. cattledom. 
1927 AS. 

caucusdom. 1885 “abusive” —NED. Celtdom. 1895, 1920, Sup. 1934. 

chauffeurdom. 1929 transform ali his ordered world of chauffeurdom into a dark 
screaming lunacy.—J. B. Priestley, Balconinny, 50. 1934. 

cheesedom. 1867 Thornton, DN. vt. pt. 3. chessdom. 1875 Sup. 1934. 

Chinadom. 1872 Sup. 1883. Cinderelladom. 1927 AS. 

citydom. 1862. 1934. 1937 J. Gibbons, My Own Queer Country. Civil Service- 
dom. 1937 Ibid., 185. 

cliquedom. 1879. 1923 clique, which stands alone in French while in English two 
centuries have provided us with cliguedom, cliqueless, cliquery, cliquomania, 
cliquomaniac, clique, vb., cliguish, cliquishness, cliquy. ...—O. Jespersen, 
Growth & Structure, 111. Cf. cliquester, Weseen, Dict. Gram. 1934. 

Cloud-Cuckoodom. 1927 Peacock’s own Cloud-Cuckoodom.—J. B. Priestley, 
T. L. Peacock, 144. clubdom. 1926 R. Herrick, Chimes, 72. 1934. 

Cockneydom. 1830, 1854, 1862, 1871, 1890. 1905 Loring, Rhymers’ Lexicon. 1927 
Dudley Nichols N. Y. World July 23, 11/1. 1934. corpsedom 1940 [He] will 
qualify for political corpse-dom. Time & Tide Aug. 24, 860. 

costerdom. 1893, 1895, 1903. 1934. 1939 So too have the pearly King and Queen of 
[English] Costerdom prepared for their vacations.—Dewitt Mackenzie, Asso- 
ciated Press, Aug. 2. 

costermongerdom. 1889. cottondom. 1861, 1862, 1863. 1863 Thornton, DN. v1. 
pt. 3. 1877, 1889. 

cowdom. 1940 Your milk is the cream of cowdom.—Advt. Sat. Eve. Post, Feb. 17, 
p. [105]. 

Cracker-dom. 1934 Label on southern region of U. S. map by W. P. Fenn in 
American Poetry and Prosz, ed. N. Foerster, p. [1487]. 

crookdom. (crook, 1886) 1910 an A. M. of Crookdom.—O. Henry, Strictly Busi- 
ness, 28. 1916 DN. 1921 Sup. 1927 Keys to Crookdom (title) by G. C. Hender- 
son, cited in AS. 1929 Sup. 1934. 1934 Weseen, Dict. Am. Slang. 1936 London 
Evening Standard, June 23. 

crossword-puzzledom. 1939 Crossword Puzzledom Dictionary 10¢.—Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Press, June 25. Cf. puzzledom, §1 above, & word-puzzledom. 

cubdom. 1892 nonce. 1924 training... reporters... from cubdom.—M. L. 
Spencer, Editorial Writing, 11. 1934. curdom. 1880 nonce. 

czardom. 1841, 1884. 1917 Harper’s cited in DN. 1939 a tottery czardom.—Book 
catalog, describing M. B. Jones’s Peter, Called the Great, p. 9. 

dandydom. c.1850, 1885, 1899, 1902, Sup. 1934. 

darkydom. 1924, but prob. c.?1865 ‘All darkydom,’ wrote a Richmond editor, 
‘must have a holiday.’—S. E. Forman, Our Republic, 1924, p. 373. 

devil-may-caredom. 1921 “playful.”—Weekley, Ety. Dict. 1935 E. Partridge, 
Dict. of Slang. 

dictatordom. 1939 On every side I find that complete dictatordum [sic] is reigning. 
—Time & Tide, Sept. 16, p. 1226/1. 

doctordom. 1849. 1934. 
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dogdom. 1854, 1892 humorous. c.19/8 film title cited, DN. 1927 AS. 1932 Stork 
of Dogdom Is In Happy Mood—Syracuse, N. Y., Herald, Dec. 6, p. 4. 1934. 
1929 the Afghan Hound .. . belongs in the first families of dogdom.—Advt., 
Morgantown, W. Va., Post, Sept. 16, p. 2. 

dolldom. 1860, 1893. 1927 AS. 1934. dondom. 1891. 

donkeydom. c.1875 See under monkeydom. 1889 nonce. doughnutdom. 1940 
Mr. Plant roams through doughnutdom.—Time, Nov. 11, p. 69. 

dreamdom. 1927 AS. duckdom. 1936 duck was one of the happiest in duck- 
dom.—Morgantown, W. Va., Post, March 7, p. 4. 

duncedom. 1829, 1865. 1934. dupedom. 1843. 1934. 

editorialdom. 1939 oratory of southern editorialdom.—The Ace (see Acedom 
above), Aug.—Sept., p. 13. effigydom. 1910 Elizabeth and her companions 
in ‘efigydom.’—N. B. Carson, From Irish Castles... , 155. 

Elkdom. 1916 Lincoln, Neb., State Journal cited DN. 1934. 1939 that Elkdom 
may carry on.—E. J. McCormick, Elks Mag., Feb., p. [0]. 1939 the good name 
of Elkdom.—Elks Mag., June. 1939 (oral) the great heart of Elkdom. 1939 
Fairmont, W. Va., Times, June 14. 

Englishdom. 1934 J. Gibbons, Suburban Columbus, 108. 1935 Kipling, Something 
of Myself, 240. 

etherdom. 1928 Weseen, Dictionary of English Grammar, 119. 

extradom, 1916 Motion Picture Classic cited DN. 

factordom. 1888. 1934. 

fairydom. 1844 (2). 1927 AS. 1934. 

fandom. 1917 Lincoln, Neb., Evening News cited DN. 1927 AS. 1928 Weseen, 
Dict. Engl. Gram., 119. 1928 “U.S.” Sup. 1933 all movie fandom.—Frank 
Sullivan, New Yorker, April 8, p. 20. 1934. 1934 Hub Fandom Bids ‘Babe’ 
Farewell ... Fandom Says ‘Hail, Farewell!’—Boston, Mass., Daily Record, 
Aug. 13, p. 1. 1935 New words like fandom. ...—A. G. Kennedy, Current 
English, 337. 1939 baseball’s fandom and officialdom.—Newsweek, June 19, 
p. 36. 1940 W. Va. fandom .. . fistic fandom.—Newspapers. 

Feuddom. 1922 the heart of Feuddom.—H. Kephart, Our Southern Highlanders, 
413. 

fiefdom. 1814. 1934. 1939 Cosmopolitan mag., Aug., p. 51. 

filmdom. c.1918 advt. cited DN. 1927 AS. 1927 Sup. & Webster’s New Words. 
1928 Sup. 1932 Famous Stars of Filmdom, Elinor Hughes (Boston, 2 vols.). 
1934. 1940 filmdom’s most photogenic figure . . . glamor girls of filmdom.— 
Morgantown, W. Va., Post, Feb. 19, Jan. 20. 1940 Filmdom’s golden misses.— 
Frank Sullivan, New Yorker, Dec. 21, p. 21. 

flapperdom. 1907 Sup. 1917 Sat. Eve. Post cited DN. 1922 Sup. 1927 AS. 1928 
Weseen, Dict. Engl. Gram., 119. 1931 Webster’s Collegiate Dict. 1934. (flapper 
in modern sense, 1893, Sup.) 

flatdom. 1907 Periodical, Dec., 1930. 1934. flipperdom. 1927 AS. 

flowerdom. 1927 AS. 1939 aristocracy of flowerdom.—R. Cross, Better Homes & 
Gardens mag., July, p. 19. 

flunkeydom. 1849, 1850. c.1875 See under monkeydom. 1879, 1884. 1905 Loring, 
Rhymers’ Lexicon, 195. 1928 flunkeydom and carriage-and-pair ostentation.— 
S. Sassoon, Fox-Hunting Man, m1, 3, p. 97. 1934. 
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fog(e)ydom. 1859, 1861, 1890. 1928 full-blown fogeydom.—S. Sassoon, Fox- 
Hunting Man, v, 2, 167. 1934. fogdom. 1860 E. K. Washington. 1934. 
folkdom. 1939 Time; see §3 above. 1939 General Brauchitsch’s orders said: 


‘... the lasting security of German folkdom . . . ’—Associated Press, Berlin, 
Sept. 1. fooldom. 1886. 1934. 
footbalidom. 1927 AS. Forddom. 1927 AS. fossildom. 1898, 1905 Sup. 1934. 
fraternitydom. 1927 AS. fundom. 1939 advt. film prevue April 9. 
freckledom. 1940 King of Freckledom.—Photo caption, Ithaca, N. Y., Journal, 
July 24. 


Gaeldom. 1860, 1861. 1934. 

gangdom. 1930 Sup. 1933 American gangdom.—N. Y. Herald Tribune editorial, 
March 30; Time, July 3, 44. 1934. 1936 Variety, March 25, p. 22. 1940 the 
importance gangdom would attach to [an attack].—N. Y. Times, March 19, 
p. 27/7; PM’s Weekly, Oct. 27, p. 43. 

gangsterdom. 1934 S. Lewis, Work of Art, 17; J. Gibbons, Suburban Columbus, 162. 
1939 Intracity gangsterdom.— Warden Lawes, Ken mag., June 15, p. 12. 1940 
the language of gangsterdom.—D. Bess, Sat. Eve. Post, March 16, p. 85/1. 
(gangster, 1896, Sup.) 1941 Time mag., Feb. 10, p. 8. 

Germandom. 1933 with ‘virile Germandom’ as the objective ——Associated Press 
dispatch, Cornell Daily Sun, May 10, p. 6, quoting Wilhelm Frick. 

golfdom. 1902, 1926 Sup. 1925 sportiest hole in golfdom.—Ring Lardner, What 
of It?, 68. 1932 comment on golfdom.—Modern Club mag., May, p. 22. 1940 
Golfdom’s Johnny Bulla.—Morgantown, W. Va., Post, Jan. 27. Gollywog- 
dom. 1932 Cornell University yearbook, advt. 

good-fellowdom. 1905, Oct. 1: (verse) I’d make all Good Fellow-dom ring with de- 
light—Anon., quoted by Fortune mag., Aug., 1939, p. 53. good-sailordom. 
1889 nonce. 

goofydom. 1935 Advt., Morgantown, W. Va., newspaper, June 19. Greekdom. 
1843, 1861, 1868. 1877 W. H. Page, Life 1. 27. 1934. 

grouchdom. 1939 New York’s allegiance to the great cause of grouchdom.—N. Y. 
Times, Dec. 17, p. 25. 

gypsydom. 1860, 1865, 1873, 1888. 1897 Barrére & Leland, Dict. Slang. 1927 AS. 
1934. hatdom. 1916 DN. healthdom. 1927 AS. 

hickdom. c.1926 Hickdom is not a place of residence, but a condition of mind.— 
Baltimore Sun., acc. to AS. hobbydom. 1940 Fred Allen, radio, Nov. 6. 

hobbyhorsedom. 1933 J. & C. Gordon We Explore London 89. Hoosierdom. 1861 
Bartlett. 1934. 

horsedom. 1934. 

hoteldom. 1904. 1907 Lady Grove, Social Fetich, 44. 1927 Sup. 1927 French... 
is...the language...of hoteldom.—E. Hungerford, Planning a Trip 
Abroad, 92. 1933 Cornell Univ. Alumni News, Mar. 16, 260. 1934. 

husbandom. 1894 [Sue to Jude] ‘Nor has husbandom [squashed] you [up].’— 
Thomas Hardy, Jude the Obscure, 111. ix. 227. 

Insulldom. 1933 two years since the topless towers of Insulldom toppled.—Time, 
Jan. 1, 1934. jaildom. 1934. Japonica-dom. 1851, 1859 Sup. 1867 See 
Note 6a above. 1940 Title of Chap. xvu, F. L. Pattee’s The Feminine Fifties. 
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jarldom. 1820, 1861. 1934. 

jellydom. 1877 nonce. 1934. Jewdom. 1869, 1881, 1891 rare. 1934. 

jingodom. 1895. 1934. jockeydom. 1869, 1878. 1934. 

johnnydom. 1926 slang, Webster. 

junkerdom. 1870, 1890. 1917 Appears frequently. —Pound, DN. 1919 Ernest A. 
Baker Atheneum July 11, 583/2. 

kaiserdom. 1914 Sup. 1917 Harper’s cited, DN. 1933 “Post-War Kaiserdom.””— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune “Books,” Sept. 10, p. 5. 1934. 1939 See under folkdom. 

kitchendom. 1872. 1934. Kanakadom. 1920 Twain’s great lecture on Kan- 
akadom.—A. B. Paine, Short Life of Mark Twain, 121. 

kittendom. 1886. 1934. 

labo(u)rdom. 1924 acc. to Periodical, Feb., 1930. 1934. 

lackeydom. 1934. ladydom. 1843. 1887 D. Aubrey Leisure Hour xxxvi. 827. 
1934. 

lawn-mowerdom. 1933 history of lawn-mowerdom.—Vanity Fair mag., Jan., 35. 
(lawn mower 1875 NED) lazydom. 1927 AS. 

ledgerdom. 1927 Periodical. 1934. liqguordom. 1892 nonce. 1918 Sup. 

listendom. 1939 Tennessee Surveys Show What Listendom [radio audience] Likes. 
—The Ace (see Acedom), Aug.—Sept., p. 18. 1939 Whence in Christendom Came 
Listendom? The Ace, Oct., p. 3. 

liverydom. 1925 Periodical. 1934. 

loajerdom. 1894 nonce. 1927 J. R. Towse, Sat. Rev. Lit., n. d., acc. to AS. 1934. 

lodgerdom. 1905, 1907, 1927 Sup. 1930 Periodical. 1934. lower ten-thousand- 
dom. 1870 G. M. Towle, American Society 1. 48. 

lower-twentydom. 1855 commingling of upper-tendom with lower twenty dom.— 
NED under upper-tendom. lyncherdom. ante 1910; see §2 above. 

Manchesterdom. 1882. Formed after G[erman] Manchesterthum, a word used by 
German socialists NED. 1889 nonce. 1934. meatdom. 1928 English mut- 
ton, unrivaled in meatdom.—F. C. Harper, European Travel Letters, 24. 

micedom. 1934 Leonard Feeney, Riddle & Reverie (N. Y.). 

middleclassdom. 1908 Lady A. Grove, Social Fetich 11. 1930 Sup. 1934. 

millionairedom. c.1890. 1903 T. W. H. Crosland, Egregious English 7. 1907 Since 
millionairedom became fashionable ...—Crosland, The Abounding Ameri- 
can, 21. 

monkdom. 1862, 1883, 1890. 1934. 

monkeydom. c.1875 (verse) see quot. by Haldeman preceding §1 above. 

mormaordom. 1860. 1934. 

Mormondom. 1860. 1868 Sir C. W. Dilke, Greater Britain, I, 153, 157. 1872 Like 
portraying Mormondom and leaving out polygamy.— Mark Twain, Roughing 
It, ch. 48. 1886. 1934. 

motleydom. 1847 Sup. 

motordom. 1900, 1909 Sup. c.1912-c.1933? Name of an automobile magazine. 
1916, 1922 Sup. 1927 AS. 1933 Newspaper headline Jan. 18 or 19. 1934. 

moviedom. 1916 Motion Picture mag. cited, DN. 1927 AS. 1934. 1935 A. G. Ken- 
nedy, Current English, 337. 1939 moral code of moviedom.—Motion Picture 
mag., July, 23. 1940 most exciting . . . lives in moviedom.—Paul Harrison, 
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Ithaca, N. Y., Journal, Aug. 8; moviedom’s Broadway earnings.—N. Y. Times, 
June 23, p. X3. musicdom. 1940 a new [song] sits on the throne of music- 
dom.—Radio, Dec. 14. 


Nazidom. 1933 an utter blasting of Nazidom’s foes.—Time, Nov. 20, p. 19. 1936 


Lit. Digest, Feb. 8, cited in AS., Dec., 1940. 1939 Nazidom’s number three 
leader.—Radio speaker, June 18. 1939 the indecencies of Nazidom.—H. V. 
Kaltenborn, note on cover of H. Van Loon’s Our Battle (N. Y.). 1939 Nazidom 
Says... (headline) ... Nazidom went out of its way.—Associated Press, 
Berlin, July 3. 1939 A jubilant Nazidom ...Nazidom’s Anglo-French op- 
ponents.—Dewitt Mackenzie, Associated Press foreign-affairs writer, Aug. 24. 
1939 Nazidom has imposed ... penalties ...—Mackenzie, Sept. 7. 1939 
Nazidom’s beloved Force [Hitler].—Life, Sept. 11, p. 23. 1939 inner circle 
of Nazidom.—Toni Stolper, Sat. Rev. Lit., Sept. 9, p. 3. 1939 have denounced 
Nazidom from the beginning.—Alfred Duff Cooper, N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
Sept. 13, p. 8. 1939 Thor’s renascence in Nazidom.—Scribner’s-Commentator, 
Dec., p. 156. Also 6 other 1939 quots. 1940 discontent in Nazidom.—H. C. 
Wolfe, This Week, Feb. 4, p. 4/1; Nazidom gave the world a new word... 
‘blitzkrieg.—Pearson & Allen, ‘“Washington Merry-Go-Round,” March 5; 
Dewitt Mackenzie May 3, March 15, &c. E. E. Thompson notes use: “Our 
Changing Language,” pamph., p. 4; Hitler and Nazidom are [not] going to be 
easily overthrown.—Lord Lothian, Time, Dec. 23, p. 19/3. 1941 D. Mackenzie, 
Jan. 24; Time, Jan. 6, p. 18. Not in dictionaries. Cf. Naziland: in Naziland, 
the government am.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July. Also: Nasziland and 
Hitlerland.—Living Age, July, 1939, p. 499. Cf. Nazification, Sat. Eve. Post, 
Aug. 26, 1939, p. 46. Cf. Hitlerite, 1930 Sup., and Nazi, 1930, Sup. 


negrodom. 1847 Thornton, Amer. Glossary. 1875 M. T. Longworth Teresina in 


Amer. I, vi. 1862. 1934. 


newsdom. 1931 Newsdom/ The National Newspaper of the Newspaper World/ 


Published . . . by Newsdom Corp., 63 Park Row, N. Y. July 29, 1939. First 
published July 23, 1931. 


news paperdom. 1882 “‘chiefly nonce.” 1917 Nation cited, DN. 1925 L. N. Flint, 


Conscience of the Newspaper, 6. 1926 Standard Dict. 1927 Forty Years in News- 
paperdom, M. A. McRae, cited in AS. 1933 one of the saddest tasks in news- 
paperdom.—Ithaca, N. Y., Journal-News, Jan. 17, p. 5. 1934. 1938 Editor & 
Publisher/Including/The Journalist, merged 1907; Newspaperdom, merged 
1925 ...—Editor & Publisher masthead, Oct. 8, p. 24. 1938 an event of 
interest ...in American newspaperdom.—F. D. Roosevelt, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, summer, acc. to Sat. Eve. Post, July 8, 1939, p. 42. 1939 L. Mey- 
nell, England 3; Assoc. Press, Washington, D. C., Dec. 4. 1940 The era of 
Chicago newspaperdom which... Hecht and... MacArthur... made fa- 
mous.—Jack Alexander, Sat. Eve. Post, Sept. 14, p. 130/1. 


noodledom. 1810, 1825, 1826 (-dum), 1837, 1855, 1865, 1867, 1878, 1883. 1934. 
officerdom. 1928 His elevation into ofticerdom.—S. Sassoon, Fox-Hunting Man, 


x, 1, p. 325. 


officialdom. 1863, 1880, 1884, 1888, 1894. 1910 Ibsen had . . . satirised official- 


dom.—R. F. Sharp, introd. to A Doll’s House, Everyman ed., p. viii. 1922 
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Government officialdom.—H. Kephart, Our Southern Highlanders, 127. 1932 
severe injunctions of officialdom.—Morris Bishop, Cornell Univ. Alumni News, 
Dec. 1, 129. 1932 N. Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 23, 1. 1933 American Mercury 
Aug., 408. 1933 C. H. Ambler, History of W. Va., 323. 1934. 1934 French offi- 
cialdom.—C. Carmer, Stars Fell on Ala., 246. 1937 Frederic Adams, Com- 
mentator, March, 75. 1938 dignified officialdom dances with fairies—J. W. 
Bowyer & J. L. Brooks, The Victorian Age, 682. 1939 the first [day of the 
Chelsea Flower Show] being reserved for visits by royalty, officialdom.— 
“Letter from London,” New Yorker, June 3, 69. 1939 attempt of Chinese ene- 
mies of the new regime at wholesale killing of officialdom.—Associated Press 
dispatch from Tokyo, June 12. 1939 high society and officialdom.—Pittsburgh 
Press, June 18, p. 18. 1939 See under fandom. 1939 Assoc. Press Wirephoto, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Herald Journal, Aug. 29. 1939 has endeared him [Lord 
Lothian] to the press and officialdom.—Paul Mallon, “Behind the News,” 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 4. 1939 German officialdom . . .—Assoc. Press, 
Berlin, Sept. 11. 1939 silence of officialdom to guard the movements of the 
army.—Assoc. Press, London, Sept. 19. 1940 Editorial, Christian Science 
Monitor, March 7. 

oildom. 1865 Bone, Petroleum & Pet. Wells, p. 66, cited by Clark S. Northup in 
DN, 1904, p. 385. 1873 a trip to ‘Oildom.’—B. Light, American Cousins, 216. 
1877, 1880 Sup. 1932 Sinclair... most brilliant of operators in oildom.— 
Time, Nov. 21, p. 38. 1934. 1934 (title) “The Diamond Jubilee of Oildom,” 
“N. Y. Herald Tribune Mag., Aug. 19, p. 2. 1939 Oildom Thrown In 
Confusion. . . . Oildom was in confusion today.—Assoc. Press, Aug. 18. 

old-fogeydom. 1894 nonce. 1934. 

otherdom. 1900, 1931 Periodical. 1934. 

pagandom. 1853, 1865, 1886. 1934 as definition of payeny. 


pagedom. 1852, 1856. 1934. parentdom. 1840 nonce. 1934. 
pariahdom. 1878. 1897, 1909 Sup. 1934. 

parsondom. 1850, 1860. 1934. parvenudom. 1891, 1900. 1934. 
pashadom, pachadom. 1883, 1885. 1934. patrondom. 1878 nonce. 1934. 
pauperdom. 1870, 1882. 1927 AS. 1934. peardom. 1885 nonce. 
pendom. 1884 Sup. 1934. pestdom. 1927 AS. 
pewdom. 1866, 1876, 1888. 1934. philosophedom. 1833. 1934. 


picturedom. 1902 Sup. 1916 Advt. cited, DN. 1920 Sup. 

pigdom. 1879, 1884 nonce. 1934. 

pioneerdom. 1873 Sup. 1934. piratedom. 1907 Sup. 

planidom. 1934. planterdom. 1861. 1934. playdom. 1927 AS. 

playerdom. 1916 Motion Picture Classic cited, DN. 1934. 

playgrounddom. 1927 AS. 

plebedom. ?c.1930 Plebedom in the [West Point] Beast Barracks.—From a 
printed advt. dated May, but no year. pledgedom. 1927 AS. 

problemdom. 1905 Quotation in NED files? 1932 Periodical requested uses earlier 
than 1905, but word omitted from Sup. 1934. 

professordom. 1870, 1892. 1934. professor-plusdom. 1927 AS. Dec., 161. 

Puffdom. 1940 No joiner may ‘blow himself to Puffdom ...’ by pre-payment 
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.. . of dues.—Time, Dec. 30, p. 28. 

Punchdom. 1929 they [four children] all act Punch. We seem to have rented a 
house in Punchdom.—J. B. Priestley, The Balconinny, 15. pupildom. 1849. 
1934, 

pupil-teacherdom. 1903. 1934. puppetdom. 1891. 1934. 

puppydom. 1857, 1891, 1894. 1934. puritandom. 1934. 

pygmydom. 1892 nonce. 1934. Quakerdom. 1839, 1855. 1934. 

rabbindom. 1889, 1890. 1934. railwaydom. 1881 Sup. 1934. 

ramshackledom. ante 1903 Far more satisfying [than boredom] is the cleverly de- 
scriptive term employed by Miss Kingsley when she speaks of the usual 
ramshackledom of West-African settlements—G. L. Kittredge, Harper’s, 
Jan., 1903, 304. 

rascaldom. 1837, 1860, 1862. 1873 Fitzedward Hall, Modern English, 313. 1879. 
1905 Loring, Rhymers’ Lexicon, 196. 1934. 

rebeldom. 1859. 1862 Thornton. 1866. 1872(2) Thornton. 1905 Loring. 1927 Sup. 
1934. rifledom. 1927 Sup. 1932 Periodical. 1934. 

ringdom. 1940 an old trick of ringdom.—Omaha, Neb., World-Herald quoted in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, March 29, p. 23/2. 

rufiandom. 1882 G. A. Sala, same quot. as NED. 1886. 1934. 

rushdom. 1927 America is a regular rushdom. [Oral?]—AS. 

saintdom. 1842, 1862, 1887. 1934. 

Saxondom. 1840. 1855 J. Y. Akerman, Remains of Pagan Saxondom, London. 
1868, 1871. 1905 Loring, Rhymers’ Lexicon, 196. 1934. 

scoundreldom. 1837, 1864, 1876. 1934 the jolly scoundreldom of Jimmy Shanks.— 
Sinclair Lewis, Work of Art, 420. 1934. 

screendom. 1916 Lincoln, Neb., State Journal cited, DN. 1934. 1939 history of 
screendom.—Hollywood mag., July, 64. seniordom. 1927 AS. 

serfdom. 1850, 1856, 1861, 1866, 1875, 1876. 1884 Twain. 1899. 1934. 

sheikdom. 1845, 1860. 1927 AS. 1934. shirtdom. 1939 Collar Wins Shirtdom’s 
Highest Award.—advt. shoddydom. 1868. 1934. 

shoedom. 1916 Advt. cited, DN. Shrinedom. 1927 AS. 

silversheetdom. Ibid. 

Skeltdom. 1887 the scenery of Skeltdom.—R. L. Stevenson, ‘‘A Penny Plain... ,” 
Memories and Portraits. Cf. ““O my sighings after romance, or even Skeltery.” 
—R. L. S., letter to Henley, c.1883. skidom. 1941 Sat. Eve. Post, Feb. 22. 

slavedom. 1940 Sees Nation in Slavedom.—headline, N. Y. Times, June 7, p. 5/1. 

sleddogdom. c.1936 Heard or read. 

slumdom. 1927 Webster’s “New Words.” 1933 From slumdom to stardom.—Lady 
Killer, film, Dec. 1936 C. L. Wood, As You Were, 157. 1938 Slumdom in Liver- 
pool.—C. Hamilton, Modern England . . . , 132. 1934. sophomoredom. 1934 
S. Lewis, Work of Art, 40. 

sovietdom. 1927 Webster’s ““New Words.” 1934. Spa-dom. 1928 divides the 
North (or people’s) Sands from the South (or Spa-dom).—D. Leigh, Cameos of 
3 Counties, 83. 

spectatordom. 1854. He [Seeley] was there to represent spectatordom.”—H. D. 
Thoreau, Walden, ch. 1, (63. (NED has this quot.) 1934. 
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spindledom. 1846 our friend . . . is obliged to baw! his information into ears un- 
used to the sounds of Spindledom. [An Englishman in a Lowell, Mass., cotton 
mill.]|—John Dix [afterwards] Ross, Local Loiterings, and Visits in the Vicinity 
of Boston, p. 76. 

sportdom. 1915 Daily Nebraskan cited, DN. sportsdom. 1939 In sportsdom to- 
day, all eyes are...on...the Cards—W. Va. Univ. Daily Athenaeum, 
Sept. 27, p. 4. 

stagedom. 1916 Minneapolis Tribune cited, DN. 1934. 

stardom. 1865 nonce; see 1933 Sup. quot. below. 1911 Sup. 1916 Motion Picture 
mag. quoted, DN. 1926, 1927 Sup. 1927 AS. 1928 Weseen, Dict. Engl. Gram., 
119. 1930 Sup. 1932 See last §, §3 above. 1933 Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard, 
July 11, p. 18. 1933 See quot. under slumdom. 1933 Sup. says: “Delete nonce- 
wd. and add examples.” 1934. 1938 American Mag., Aug., p. 16. 1938 Stage 
mag., Apr., 54. 1939 H. L. Mencken, New Yorker mag., May 27, p. 26. 1939 
This Week mag., June 18, p. 13. 1939 Motion Picture mag., July, 50. 1939 
Morgantown, W. Va., Post, Aug. 19, pp. 3, 14. 1939 Life, Aug. 28, p. 4. 1939 
Loy shot to stardom.—Bill Porter, NEA Service, Hollywood, Sept. 18. 1939 
wins stardom.—Advt., Morgantown Post, Oct. 10, p. 10. 1939-40 7 more quots. 

studentdom. c.1938 the most descriptive adjective of present-day studentdom— 
‘lousy.'—A. A. Roback, Better English mag., March, p. 27. suburbandom. 
1902. 1925 R. P. T. Coffin Book of Crowns . . . 74. 1934. 

Suckerdom. 1902 S. Clapin, New Dict. of Americanisms. 1935 [Coney Island is] 
the Mecca of suckerdom.—Syracuse, N. Y., Herald, Aug. 17. 

sweaterdom. 1927. AS. 

swelldom. 1855, 1864, 1879, 1885. 1890 L. B. Robinson, A Bundle of Letters . . . 
54. 1905 Loring, Rhymers’ Lexicon. 1915 Lincoln, Neb., Evening News cited, 
DN. 1927 ‘The Swelldom’—name of a shop in Los Angeles.—Burnham, AS. 
1934 Jocose. 

tad poledom. 1863 chiefly nonce. 1934. tailordom. 1861, 1873, 1895, 1901. 1911 
Tailordom would be one great groan.—P. Pollard, Vagabond Journeys, 220. 
1934. 

teacherdom,. 1908. 1934. 

theatredom. 1889 nonce. 1890, 1904. 1927 AS. 

thugdom. 1839. 1927 AS. 1933 helpless in the face of thugdom.—Time, July 24, 
p. 14. 1934. 1939 [This war is] a lineup of the forces of decency against those of 
thugdom.— Mollie Panter-Downes, “Letter from London,’”’ New Yorker, Oct. 
7, p. 34. 

tigerdom. c.1875 See under monkeydom. 

tinkerdom. 1834(2), 1887. 1923 tinkerdom and its tongue were of great antiquity. 
J. J. Freeman, Diversions of Shepperton (London), tv, 158. 1934. 

toperdom. 1891 nonce. 1934. 

topsy-turvydom. c.1868 W. S. Gilbert, “My Dream,” Bab Ballads. 1878 chiefly 
nonce, 1890 nonce, 1904. 1913 Mrs. A. Tweedie, America as I Saw It, 10, 338. 
1915 J. Huneker New Cosmopolis. 1921 Weekley, Ely. Dict. “playful.” 1930 a 
mere lover of topsy-turvydom.—K. J. Holzknecht, Freshman Miscellany, 249. 
1934. In Web. Collegiate Dict., 4th ed. 1938 J. W. Bowyer & J. L. Brooks, The 
Victorian Age, 682. 
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trampdom. 1895. 1922 Kephart. 1934. 1939 W. J. Burke, Literature of Slang. 

traveldom. 1927 AS. 1934. tripperdom. 1936 the raffish junk of tripperdom.— 
E. Vale, The Seas & Shores of England, 3. trouserdom. 1882 Same quot. as 
mentioned in Note 6a above. 1934. 

Tulipdom. 1920 Name of Zandbergen Brothers’ garden, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

turfdom. 1864 rare. 1927 AS. 1934. 1934 (headline) Turfdom Awaits First Race 
Today—Providence, R. I., Journal, Aug. 1, p. 1. 

Turkeydom. 1849 nonce. 1928 the best blacksmith in Turkeydom.—Konrad 
Bercovici, Nights Abroad. 1934. 

uncledom. 1907 That letter was beyond price, beyond uncledom.—Mark Twain; 
see footnote 13 above. 1934. 

up per-crustdom. 1934 Weseen, Dict. Slang, 414. 

upper-tendom. 1854R.W. MacGavock. Tennessean A broad, 54. 1855 chiefly U.S., 
1863, 1887. 1902 S. Clapin, New Dict. of Americanisms. 1909 DN. 385. Century 
Dict. 1934 Colloq. valetdom. 1926 Webster. 

vestrydom. 1860 chiefly in nonce use, 1884. 1934. villadom. 1880, 1888, 1897, 
1898. “‘Freq. in recent use.”—NED. 1922 G. A. Greenwood, England Today, 
77. 1932 New-daubed villadom.—E. Blunden, The Face of England, 13. 1934. 

wagedom. 1885, 1886, 1910. 1934. 

waiterdom. 1860 nonce. 1934. whaledom. 1934. 

wifedom. 1848, 1887, 1891, 1894. 1894 [Jude to Sue] ‘Wifedem has not yet 
squashed up and digested you... ’—Thomas Hardy, Jude the Obscure, 11. 
ix. 227. 1898. 1933 prerogatives of wifedom.—N. Y. Law Journal quoted in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, July 21, p. 11. 1934. 

wigdom. 1886 chiefly nonce. 1934. wiseacredom. 1885. 1934. womandom. 
1838. 1882 See Note 6a above. 1891. 1934. 

worddom. 1927 AS. word-puzzledom. 1926 Word-Lore mag., Jan., &c. 

yachtdom. 1901 nonce. 1934. Yahoodom. 1906 nonce. 1934. 

Yankeedom. 1845 The Express... has a... leaning towards Carlysle’s [sic] 
phrase of ‘Yankeedom.’—N. Y. Evening Gazette, Apr. 9, p. 2/3. 1845 Thus the 
spirit, energy, and strong will of Yankeedom ever ‘go ahead.’—N. Y. Herald, 
May 17, p. 2/1. 1851. 1871 =New England.—M. S. De Vere. 1876 Bartlett, 
Dict. of Americanisms. 1890. 1902 Clapin, New Dict. Amer. 1934. 

Yankee-Doodledom. 1845 Yankeedoodledom appears to be creating trouble 
amongst the nations just now.—N. Y. Herald, Apr. 22, p. 2/1. 1845 The diffi- 
culty between Brazil & Yankeedoodledom. bid. 1861. 1934. 

Zuludom. 1876. 1934. 
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